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Preface 


The King's Indian and the Griinfeld are two of Black's most dynamic and combat¬ 
ive defences to 1 d4. Nowadays one needs to be armed with a lot of complex the¬ 
ory in order to successfully tackle them and even then success is not guaranteed. 
Thus it is not surprising that many white players, especially at lower and amateur 
levels, often deviate from the main paths after 1 d4 <2^6, preferring to omit an 
early c2-c4 and to avoid the King's Indian and the Griinfeld altogether. 

This book aims to provide the reader with a complete, well-researched and 
sound repertoire against all these anti-King's Indian and anti-Griinfeld systems. 
More specifically, it covers all the established opening set-ups White can employ 
after 1 d4 <£>f6, provided that he refrains from playing c4 at an early stage - that 
would transpose back to our beloved openings! In addition, you will find at the 
end a couple of chapters discussing move order issues relating to the English 
Opening. While this material is strictly outside the range of the anti-King's Indi¬ 
ans, it is of such great practical significance to King's Indian and Griinfeld players 
that I felt I had to give it the attention it deserves. 

I must admit that the title of this book is not entirely accurate! That's because 
some Benoni and Benko players like to meet 1 d4 <£>f6 2 <2if3 with 2...g6 and so 
may find our coverage of some use. Moreover, all players who employ 1 d4 £>f6 
have to encounter both the Trompowsky and the Veresov; two openings which I 
have devoted a fair amount of coverage to. 

I have decided to categorize White's anti-King's Indian approaches into four 
main categories: 

i. White pursues an independent approach on move 2, especially with the 
Veresov and the popular Trompowsky. Both of these systems contain a fair 
amount of danger for the unwary, but White makes certain concessions along the 
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way and Black can gain a good game by countering them head on! 

ii. Solid set-ups characterized by an early e3, namely the infamous London, 
Torre and Colie trio. I am sure that many of you who play your chess away from 
the elite world of Linares and Wijk aan Zee have faced these options all too often. 
They are not without practical bite, but as I aim to show. Black can obtain a decent 
game by knowing exactly where to place his pieces and which plans to pursue. 
Please note that White can also employ an aggressive version of the London Sys¬ 
tem in the Barry Attack, but this can be met with a concrete and strong sequence. 

iii. White fianchettoes his king's bishop on g2. These solid systems have great 
transpositional significance and therefore I have provided separate coverage for 
both King's Indian and Griinfeld players. 

iv. Move order issues which arise after both 1 c4 and 1 <Slf3. These approaches 
see White aiming to avoid the Griinfeld, but they fail to inconvenience the King's 
Indian player. Chapter 11 discusses these problems for the Griinfeld player, before 
I move on in Chapter 12 to examining how to handle a King's Indian set-up when¬ 
ever White plays c4 but not also d4. 

Researching and writing this book has been a rewarding process. I have be¬ 
come better acquainted with many of the openings examined and must admit that 
my knowledge of them has greatly improved. Indeed, I now look forward to en¬ 
countering the likes of the Trompowsky and the Torre in my own games, and 
hope that you will too after studying this work! 

A book may only have the author's name on the cover, but it is almost never a 
one (wo)man product. It would be improper not to express my gratitude to all 
those writers whose coverage of lines in this book I have found especially inspir¬ 
ing: Joe Gallagher, Peter Wells and Eric Prie. I would also like to thank John Emms 
at Everyman Chess for all his faith, help and precious assistance. And last but not 
least, Richard Palliser, who succeeded in the Herculean task of turning a chaotic 
manuscript into the nice book which you are now holding, as well as offering his 
help and advice whenever needed! 


Yelena Dembo, 
Athens, 
July 2008 
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Chapter One 


u 



The Trompowsky 



1 d4 £lf6 2 i_g5 

We begin our coverage with the 
most popular and dynamic of the sys¬ 
tems examined in this book, the 
dreaded Trompowsky! These days one 
must treat the Trompowsky almost as a 
serious mainstream opening for it is a 
critical try for the advantage. Further¬ 
more, the opening can take many dif¬ 
ferent forms: from slow manoeuvring 
tussles to head-to-head tactical blood- 
baths! 

By playing 2 JLg5, White immedi¬ 
ately develops his bishop to an aggres¬ 
sive post and creates a positional 
threat. He hopes that the resulting un¬ 
balanced positions will be much better 
known to him than to Black, but that 
most certainly won't be the case once 
you have read this chapter! Any open¬ 
ing which has been championed by 
such free thinkers as Julian Hodgson, 
Igor Miladinovic and Peter Wells de¬ 
serves our respect, but Black should 
not be scared of the Trompowsky! In¬ 


deed, we must not forget that he is 
likely to obtain the bishop-pair; a factor 
which will be a very useful asset in the 
complex, dynamic middlegames I like 
to steer play towards. 

How should Black meet the Trom¬ 
powsky? He has at least four viable 
choices on his second move, and 
among these I have opted for a critical 
but slightly neglected approach: 

2...C5! 



I consider this the most thematic 
reply to White's bishop sortie. Black 
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allows the doubling of his pawns on f6, 
relying on his bishop-pair and central 
pawn mass to counterbalance this 
structural deficiency. Should White 
indeed make the exchange. Black will 
gain quite a dynamic set-up, not least 
due to his unopposed dark-squared 
bishop. He must aim to make great use 
of this piece, as well as to attack on the 
dark squares with his queen, most no¬ 
tably against b2 with ...'@ f b6. 

A number of critical positions await 
us after 2...c5, but I feel that White isn't 
fully ready for our planned dark- 
square strike and so hope that you too, 
dear reader, will enjoy this risky but 
potentially very rewarding venture! 

Now it's time to examine the the¬ 
ory. After 2...c5, White has a number of 
options: 

A: 3 e3 
B: 3 dxc5 
C: 3 £>c 3 
D:3d5 
E: 3 i-xf6 

Lines A and B are far from critical 
and quite comfortable for Black, while 
Line C is dangerous but ultimately un¬ 
convincing. That's why White usually 
opts for either Line D, which entails a 
gambit, or the positionally-complex 
Line E. 

As 3 ?! cxd4 surrenders the cen¬ 

tre and makes little sense, that only 
really leaves 3 c3 worthy of a brief 
mention. We should respond by target¬ 
ing White's weakest spot: b2. After 
S-.Wbb! White has tried: 



a) 4 #c2 cxd4 5 cxd4 <5^c6 6 JLxf6 (6 
e3?? #85+ is a standard blunder) 

6.. .gxf6 7 e3 d6 gives Black easy and 
dynamic play: for example, 8 <5^f3 
(S.Brautsch-Ca.Hansen, Denmark 1989) 

8.. .2.8!? hinders White's development 
and after 9 £>c3 Af5! 10 #xf5!? ®xb2 11 
Hbl #xc3+ 12 i’dl e6 Black has the 
upper hand. 

b) 4 #b3 #xb3!? (played chiefly to 
secure the b4-square for a knight) 5 
axb3 cxd4 6 JLxf6 (White should ex¬ 
change this bishop, as 6 cxd4 <5Y6 7 
<5lf3 allows Black to develop further 
activity: 7...<5le4 8 JLf4 g5 9 Ae3 g4! 10 
£rfd2 <5ld6 with the initiative, as ...£>f5 
is coming) 6...gxf6 7 cxd4 <5lc6 8 e3 
(A.Kireev-P.Herejk, Ceska Trebova 
2007) 8...b6 9 £>c3 Ab 7 and Black has a 
very pleasant position, with the two 
bishops and a nice outpost on b4. 

A) 3 e3 

This looks solid, but it doesn't ad¬ 
dress the issue of how to defend b2. 

3.. .*b6! 

Of course! White's, choice is now 
quite unpleasant and he is practically 
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forced to sacrifice a pawn. 



4 dxc5 

White might also make a concession 
with one of: 

a) 4 b3? weakens the dark squares 
even more: 4...^e4 5 Jtf4 £)c6! in¬ 
creases the pressure and leaves Black 
better after all of 6 £)d2 Wa5, 6 d5 g5! 7 
»d3 f5! 8 dxc6 i.g7 9 c3 gxf4, 6 f3 Wa5+ 
and 6 c3 cxd4 7 exd4 e5!. 

b) 4 ±xf6 Wxb2 5 <Sld2 (or 5 dxc5 
exf6! 6 <?id2 ±xc5 7 ±c4 <Slc6 8 2bl We5 
9 <£)gf3 We7 10 0-0 0-0 11 Jld5 d6 12 c3 
Jte6 with a clear advantage in K.Pise- 
O.Nyvlt, Nachod 2001) 5...gxf6 6 dxc5 
Wc3! (a crucial resource in such lines) 7 
<Slgf3 (also excellent for Black was 7 
Jtc4 e6 8 the! Wa5 9 0-0 Wxc5 10 i.d3 
4ic6 11 4ie4 We7 12 Sel f5 in D.Loeper- 
H.Nothnagel, Darmstadt 1992) 7...#xc5 
8 Jtc4 was seen in Mak Keng Kei- 
M.Rytshagov, Bled Olympiad 2002, 
and now simply 8...d5! 9 Jtd3 Bg8 
would have secured Black an obvious 
advantage. 

c) 4 'Sic3 Wxb2 is an inferior version 
of the b2-gambits we will see later in 
this chapter, because Black can use the 


central tension to his advantage: 5 
£)ge2 (5 < 2lb5? Wb4+ 6 c3 Wa5 makes no 
sense) 5...cxd4 6 exd4 Wa3 7 Bbl Wa5 
and White's abstract compensation 
should not suffice for the pawn, espe¬ 
cially as he will have to spend some 
time completing his kingside develop¬ 
ment. 

4.. .1 r xb2 5 <Sld2 

This was tried in C.Gavrilescu- 
A.Musat, Bucharest 1993. Black should 
now follow Prie's suggestion: 

5.. .Wc3! 



Hindering the activity of White's 
pieces, while preparing ...4}e4 and to 
capture the c5-pawn. 

6±d3 

Instead 6 jtc4 4le4 7 4lgf3 e6 8 0-0 
<Slxd2 9 4lxd2 ±xc5 10 ±b3 0-0 11 flbl 
(11 4le4 ®e5 is similarly good for 
Black) 11...d5 gave Black a safe extra 
pawn for very little in L.Weber- 
S.Tennant, USA 1992. 

6...#xc5 7 *5^gf3 d6 8 Sbl <Slbd7 

White does have a slight lead in de¬ 
velopment here, but whether it offers 
full compensation for the pawn is very 
doubtful. 
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B) 3 dxc5 

White rids himself of his potential 
problem on b2, while resolving the cen¬ 
tral tension. In addition, he can now 
retain his dark-squared bishop without 
any problems. Still, he does surrender 
any claims he may have had in the cen¬ 
tre and allows Black problem-free de¬ 
velopment. In my opinion, this line is 
just very timid and gives Black at least 
equality. 

3...e6 



Simple and good. Black regains his 
pawn with normal development. 

4e4? 

This ambitious move loosens 
White's position to a great extent and is 
basically bad, as Black can show with 
some incisive play. White does much 
better to adopt an unassuming set-up 
involving e3: 

a) 4 <Sld2 Axc5 5 e3 (alternatively, 5 
£>e4?? £*xe4 was a horrible blunder 
that forced White to resign in Hoang 
Thanh Trang-G.Franchini, Budapest 
2005, while 5 e4?! runs into 5...Wb6 6 
m3 Wxb2 7 flbl Wxc2) 5...Ae7 6 4&gf3 
0-0 gives Black absolutely no problems. 



For example, 7 Ad3 (or 7 Ae2 b6 8 
0-0 Ab7 9 c4 d5 10 Scl £ibd7 11 a3 
dxc4 12 Axc4 4id5 which was com¬ 
pletely equal in P.Jirovsky-J.Sobek, 
Czech Republic 2002) 7...<^ab 8 c4 b6 9 
0-0 Ab7 10 Scl Sc8 11 <£d4 d5 12 Ae2 
<£)c5 13 b4 £>ce4 14 £ixe4 £>xe4 15 Axe7 
©xe7 and Black had fully equalized by 
very simple means in the game 
I.Miladinovic-A.Tzoumbas, Ano Liosia 
1995. 

b) 4 e3 is quite sensible, but is also 
rather timid. Following 4...Axc5 5 <2ld2 
play transposes to variation 'a', while 
Prie's 5 a3 can be met by 5...h6 6 Ah4 
0-0 and again Black won't have any 
problems. 

c) 4 <$lc3?! makes sense only in con¬ 
junction with 4...Axc5 5 e4, when we 
transpose to 4 e4, as otherwise it is 
hard to explain why the knight came 
out to c3. 

d) 4 £lf3?! Axc5 is already rather 
pleasant for Black: for example, 5 e3 h6 
6 Ah4 Wbb! sets White some problems, 
while the 5 £lbd2 <£)c6! 6 e4?! of 
Z.Wang-K.Nolan, Adelaide 2003, 
should be met by b.-.^bb 7 4ic4 Jtxf2+ 
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8 ^e2 #c5 9 <£ld6+ 4F8, picking up a 
pawn. 

4...Axc5 



Now 5...Wb6 is a serious threat, hit¬ 
ting both f2 and b2. 

5 e5 

A consistent counter, but this won't 
save White. That said, 5 £ic3 Wb6 is 
also crushing and so Jonny Hector once 
tried the more restrained 5 JLd3 ®b6 6 
£ih3, giving up b2 in return for quick 
development. This looks rather ran¬ 
dom to me in any case, but 6...d5! sim¬ 
ply makes it look plain bad: 7 exd5?! (7 
Jlxf6 gxf6 is surely a better option for 
White, albeit quite nice for Black) 

7.. .Wxb2 8 <2M2 We5+ 9 *fl (J.Hector- 
N.De Firmian, Copenhagen 2002) 

9.. .£>xd5! 10 £>c4 (also bad are both 10 
& b3 h6! and 10 c4 £ib4) 10,..#c7 with a 
clear advantage. 

5.. .Wb6 6 exf6 Jbcf2+ 7 &e2 

Instead 7 <4?d2 gxf6 8 Ah6 (8 ±xf6? 
We3 is a nice mate!) 8...Jtxgl loses im¬ 
mediately. 

7—iLxgl 8 fixgl 

White is also struggling somewhat 
after 8 fxg7 Wf2+ 9 *d3 Wd4+ 10 &e2 


Wxg7. After 8 Sxgl, taking the rook 
allows some counterplay, so Black 
should prefer the simple 8...®b5+! 9 
®d3 Wxg5 10 fxg7 Wxg7 11 <^c3 <5lc6 
which is great for him, especially in 
view of 12 £sb5 Wxb2. 

C) 3 £>c3 



This move appeals to aggressive 
players, as it prioritizes development. 
White intends to castle long and then 
to attack. 

3...cxd4 

Now the position somewhat resem¬ 
bles a Sicilian Defence (the Richter- 
Rauzer, in particular), but there are 
some differences that make this par¬ 
ticular version more pleasant for Black. 
However, Black doesn't have to contest 
this variation. Indeed, 3...#b6 is almost 
always met by 4 d5, transposing to 
Line D, since 4 dxc5 #xb2 5 JLd2 Wb4 
is obviously bad for White. Still, I wish 
to provide some coverage of the natu¬ 
ral 3...cxd4, both because this variation 
is quite promising for Black and for the 
sake of completeness. 

4 ®xd4 
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4 JLxf6 gxf6 5 ®xd4 gives Black an 
extra option and is rather pointless: 

5.. .<£lc6 6 'B f h4 f5! (Black now prevents 
e4) 7 0-0-0 (the persistent 7 e4 fxe4 8 
Wxe4 e6 9 0-0-0 &e7 10 Wg4 d5 is quite 
nice for Black with his strong centre; 
B.Certic-D.Sahovic, Belgrade 1994, con¬ 
tinued 11 f4 h5 12 Wg3 h4 13 #f3 ±d7 
14 ^h3 #a5 and now the mistaken 15 
^g5?! should have been repelled by 

15.. .f6! 16 4ih3 0-0-0 with a clear advan¬ 
tage) 7...iLg7 8 Wg3 (J.Francisco- 
P.Pinho, Odivelas 2001) 8...Sg8! 9 #h3 
d6 10 Wxh7 *f8 11 ®h3 ±e6 and it be¬ 
comes clear that White's time-wasting 
pawn-hunt has allowed Black to drum 
up a rather dangerous attack. 

4.. .£ic6 



5#h4 

The most incisive. White takes ad¬ 
vantage of the queen's early develop¬ 
ment to apply some pressure. His other 
moves are rather harmless: 

a) 5 'i f d2?! (here the queen runs into 
a very unpleasant pin and various tac¬ 
tical strikes) 5...e6 6 e4 (6 £lf3 J.b4 7 a3 
Wa5 was already pleasant for Black in 
R.Henzner-R.Zunker, Hofheim 1995) 


6.. .h6 (forcing the bishop to abandon 
the pin) 7 Jtxf6 (the alternatives do not 
help: 7 JLh4? £ixe4! grabs an important 
pawn, while 7 JLf4 Jlb4 8 f3 d5 leaves 
White under pressure) 7...Wxf6 and 
Black's position is already preferable 
with the bishop-pair and good play on 
the dark squares. These factors were 
emphasized in J.Fries Nielsen- 
D.Stellwagen, German League 2005: 8 
f4 g5! 9 &h3 gxf4 10 £sxf4 Wd4 11 Ad3 
&c5 12 flfl #e3+ 13 Wxe3 ±xe3 14 Ae2 
±d4 15 4>d2 &e7 16 ±h5 Sh7 17 Sabi 
b6 with an obvious advantage. 

b) 5 Wa4 e6 6 0-0-0 JLe7 is fine for 
Black. Note that White should now 
refrain from 7 e4? in view of 7...<£sxe4! 8 
±xe7 £ixc3 9 ±xd8 <&xa4 10 Ag5 d5 
with an extra pawn. 

5.. .e6 



This is the simplest way to handle 
the position. By developing his bishop 
to e7. Black relieves the pressure cre¬ 
ated by White's queen and bishop bat¬ 
tery down the h4-d8 diagonal, where¬ 
upon ...h6 may become a threat. 

6 0 - 0-0 

Only this approach makes sense. 
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White intends e4 and f4, hoping to at¬ 
tack Black's king in the centre. Surpris¬ 
ingly, 6 Jtxf6?! #xf6 7 Wxf6 gxf6 has 
often been tried, but it just surrenders 
the bishop-pair. 



Indeed, the resulting simplified 
middlegame is clearly favourable for 
Black: for example, 8 e4 2g8! 9 <£)f3 a6 
10 0-0-0 jtc5 with the initiative, or 8 
£)b5 2b8 9 0-0-0 d5 10 e3 a6 11 £>d4 
(B.Tschetchelnitski-G.Zschischang, 
German League 2003) 11...e5 and Black 
is obviously better. 

Better is 6 e4 which usually just 
transposes to our main line after 6...Jte7 
7 0-0-0, although White has also tried: 



a) 7 f4?! is White's standard plan, 
but this move order implies a pawn 
sacrifice: 7...#b6! 8 0-0-0 #e3+ 9 *bl 
(worse is 9 Sd2 4ixe4 10 <5lxe4 #xe4 11 
J.d3 #a4 and now after the 12 J_xe7 
#xa2! 13 c3 4ixe7 14 f5 of A.Webster- 
R.Brown, London 1993, Black has the 
strong 14...#31+! 15 *Sc2 <S^d5) 9...<51x64 
10 <5lxe4 (10 5lb5? loses to 10...jLxg5 11 
fxg5 <5lf2) 10...#xe4, which grabs the 
important e-pawn. 



This safeguards Black's central 
structure against any pawn breaks, 
while White's compensation looks 
pretty insufficient after both 11 Jtd3 
(J.Ochoa de Echaguen-W.Browne, New 
York 1989) ll...#xg2! 12 <5le2 ±xg5 13 
fxg5 <5le5, and 11 Jlxe7 <5lxe7 12 #g5 
(12 jLd3? failed to achieve anything 
after the intermediate 12...<5lg6! in 
W.Pajeken-D.Rogozenko, Hamburg 
1998) 12...#g6 13 #c5 b6 14 #a3 ±b!7 
15 <5lf3 #h5 when Black will play ...#c5 
next, facilitating castling and retaining 
the extra pawn. 

b) 7 <5}f3!? sees White prepare to 
meet ...d6 with e4-e5, aiming to establish 
his knight on the powerful e5-square. 
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However, after 7...Wa5! (forcing White 
to give up the bishop-pair to realize his 
plan) 8 Jtb5 (now 9 JLxc6 and 10 e5 is 
threatened; instead 8 Jtd3 h6 9 0-0 <£sd4! 
is one good idea for Black, and after 10 
*^xd4 Wxg5 11 Wxg5 hxg5 12 e5 £>g4 13 
£\f3 in M.Shereshevsky-VZhidkov, 
Daugavpils 1978, he could have seized 
the initiative with 13...f6!) 8...d6 9 0-0 
(the immediate 9 e5 dxe5 10 <£sxe5 is not 
as powerful as it looks; Black has 

10.. .0.0! and after the consistent 11 <£)xc6 
bxc6 12 Ji.xc6 Sb8 13 0-0 he plays 

13.. .h6! with fine play; White's pieces 
are exposed and b2 is attacked) 9...Jtd7 
10 Sfel (S.Conquest-G.Garcia, Cienfue- 
gos 1996) 10...0-0 11 Badl Iad8 Black 
has a very sound position, while it is not 
clear how White intends to proceed. 

We now return to 6 0-0-0: 

6.. .JLe7 7 e4 

Here Black must decide how to con¬ 
tinue. The position is not really dan¬ 
gerous for him, but he must watch out 
for an e4-e5 advance once White has 
played f4. Thus it makes sense to stop 
e5 with ...d6, for which it is essential to 
first move the queen from d8. 

7.. .Wa5!8f4d6 

Having prevented the e5-advance. 
Black will now harass the bishop on g5 
with ...h6. Suddenly White's queen 
proves to be misplaced and Black de¬ 
velops a strong initiative. 

9^f3 

Instead 9 Wei 0-0 10 <£)f3 threatens 
e5, but after 10...Bd8! it is harmless: 11 
e5 dxe5 12 Bxd8+ (even worse is 12 
fxe5?! Bxdl+ 13 ^xdl <£sd5 with an 
edge for Black) 12...Wxd8 13 fxe5 <£sd5 


when Black is fine. Note that here 14 
i.xe7 Wxe7 15 <£\xd5 exd5 exposes the 
e5-pawn, while White's kingside re¬ 
mains undeveloped. 

9...h6! 



Now White will be hard pressed to 
maintain his early activity, especially 
as he is unable to prepare any kind of 
retreat for his bishop. 

10 e5?! 

This pawn sacrifice is White's only 
attempt to retain the initiative, but ul¬ 
timately it fails to convince. That said, 
the alternatives are also unpromising: 

a) 10 ±b5 JLd7 11 e5 dxe5 12 i.xc6 
JLxc6 13 <£\xe5 Bc8 is fine for Black ac¬ 
cording to Serper. Indeed, the white 
king is beginning to look exposed and 
the problem of the g5-bishop has not 
been solved. 

b) 10 Wh3 prepares to retreat the 
bishop, but after 10...a6 11 Jth4 (A.Sell- 
O.Steffens, German League 1990) 

11.. .0-0 Black has quite a comfortable 
Sicilian position. 

10.. .dxe5 11 fxe5 ^xe5 

Naturally Black must grab the of¬ 
fered pawn! 
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12 <£ixe5 

Instead 12 Ji.b5+ seeks to destroy 
the communication between Black's 
pieces, but runs into the strong reply 

12...Ad7! 13 <Slxe5 Axb5 and then: 



a) 14 <£)xf7 has been tried in some 
games, but fails to the accurate 

14.. .*xf7 15 Axf6 Axf6 16 Wh5+ &g8 17 
Wxb5 (17 4ixb5? Wxa2 loses on the 
spot) 17...Axc3 18 Wxb7 and now 

18.. .Axb2+! 19 Wxb2 (19 *xb2? We5+l 
20 i’cl Bb8 21 ®f3 h5! activates the 
rook from the side and leaves White 
facing a powerful attack) 19...3?h7 with 
a clear advantage in view of the differ¬ 
ence in king safety, A.Andres Gon- 
zalez-Y.Bruned, Collado Villalba 2003. 

b) 14 £)g4 Ac6 15 £ixf6+ gx f6 16 
Axf6 Jtxf6 17 Wxf6 %5+ 18 lxg5hxg5 
leaves Black much better in the end¬ 
game, as White's kingside pawns are 
very weak. 19 fldgl is the only way to 
preserve them for now, but it certainly 
doesn't look good! 

c) 14 Axf6 Axf6 15 Wh5 0-0 is al¬ 
ready pretty safe and good for Black. 
Play might continue 16 <Slc4 Wb4! 17 
Wxb5 Axc3 18 #xb4 Axb4 19 Ed7 b5 


with a clear advantage. 

12.. .1 f xe5 13 Ab5+4>f8 

Thus Black's king has lost its cas¬ 
tling rights, but now White is unable to 
increase the pressure. 

14 Af4 

14 Ad2 a6 15 Ad3 h5 is similar to 
the main line, with Black simply get¬ 
ting on with his play, while White has 
nothing to show for his pawn. 

14.. .Wc5 15 Wei a6 16 Ad3 Ad7 



Black has nothing to fear here and 
he does have an extra pawn. The only 
concern is the rook on h8, but this is 
just a temporary hindrance: 

a) 17 Sgl Ac6 18 g4 Sd8 19 h4 Af3 
and Black was much better in 
S.Kalinitschew-J.Gustafsson, Dresden 
2002. 

b) 17 flfl was later tried by Miladi- 
novic, but to no avail: 17...Jtc6 18 g4 
Bd8 19 Ae3 ®e5 and Black retained the 
advantage in the game I.Miladinovic- 
J.Gustafsson, Fuerth 2002. 

c) 17 £ie4 £ixe4 18 Axe4 Ac6 19 Bfl 
(J.San Emeterio Cabanes-B.Lalic, Ma¬ 
drid 2001) 19...Ed8 is similarly good for 
Black. 
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D)3d5l? 

In a sense this is White's most ambi¬ 
tious move: he grabs the space on offer 
without conceding his dark-squared 
bishop. Left unhindered, he will build 
a strong centre and develop actively. It 
is not all roses for White, though. After 
Black's most consistent reply, 3...Wb6, 
he is practically forced to sacrifice the 
b2-pawn. This does yield some com¬ 
pensation, but we will see that Black 
can actually obtain pretty good chances 
after a good study of the following 
analysis. 

3...Wb6! 



4£>c3 

White goes down the critical path 
and sacrifices the b-pawn. Quite sim¬ 
ply, he has no better move here: 

a) 4 JLcl?! is a retreat playable in 
other Trompowsky lines, but here it is 
rather limp after 4...e6! and now: 

al) 5 c4 exd5 6 cxd5 d6 7 <Slc3 g6 is 
like a Modem Benoni, but with Black 
enjoying two extra tempi; one of them 
might have been spent on ...Wb6, 
which is perhaps not that useful, but 
the other is certainly very useful! 


a2) 5 £}c3 exd5 6 ‘SlxdS 4ixd5 7 
Wxd5 4ic6 is again quite welcome for 
Black. In the game T.Hoang-F.Caruana, 
Budapest 2005, Black played consis¬ 
tently with 8 e4 d6 9 4if3 Jce6 10 Wd2 
0-0-0 11 Jte2 d5 and gained a large ad¬ 
vantage after the further 12 e5 h6 13 0-0 
g5 14 c3 g4 15 4}el <£)xe5. 

a3) 5 dxe6 fxe6 6 <2ic3 d5 (Black now 
dominates the centre) 7 e4 d4 8 4ib5 
<5lc6 9 We2 a6 10 <Sla3 (T.Asensio Lisan- 
X.Castaner Halster, Spain 1999) 

10.. .1.e7 11 4lc4 Wc7 with some advan¬ 
tage for Black. 

b) 4 b3?! weakens the dark squares 
even further and is a recipe for disas¬ 
ter: 4... < 2le4! 5 J&e3 (alternatively: 5 JLf4? 
loses to 5...Wf6, as does 5 iLd2? to 

5.. .Wf6 6 f3 Wh4+! 7 g3 £>xg3, and not 
much better is 5 Wcl Wd6 6 A(4 Wxd5 7 
e3 g5! threatening ...Jtg7) 5,..Wb4+! 
(winning a pawn) 6 c3 (note that 6 
Jkd2?? Wd4 drops a rook due to the 
mate threat) 6...<2lxc3 7 <5lxc3 Wxc3+ 8 
i.d2 Wd4 9 i.e3 Wxdl+ 10 Sxdl d6 left 
Black with a clear extra pawn in 
W.Rausch-S.Liepold, Heroldsbach 
1997. 

c) 4 Jb<f6 is now met by 4...'@ r xf6, 
when Black has avoided any structural 
damage and is still quite active on the 
dark squares. 

d) Finally, it is worth pointing out 
that 4 Wcl? is naturally impossible here 
in view of 4... i £)xd5. 

4.. .Wxb2 

Black picks up the gauntlet! 

5 Ad2 

This was forced and now White 
threatens 6 Ebl Wa3 7 4ib5, so Black 
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must retreat his queen. 

5...«b6 6 e4 

Instead 6 flbl #c7 7 e4 e5 will lead 
us back to our main line. The text 
reaches the tabiya of this variation, 
which is known as the Vaganian Gam¬ 
bit in honour of the Armenian grand¬ 
master Rafael Vaganian. 



White's compensation is evident 
and appears quite rich: he has total 
control over the centre, which he plans 
to increase with f4, he has quick and 
very easy development, and he has the 
obvious plan of a massive central pawn 
advance, sweeping everything in its 
path. However, things are actually not 
that simple. Black has an extra pawn 
and no real weaknesses in his struc¬ 
ture. He has not made any permanent 
concessions, which means that White's 
compensation is of a purely dynamic 
nature. If Black is able to stop White's 
central advance and to prevent some¬ 
thing terrible from happening over the 
next few moves, he will be able to fin¬ 
ish his development when the extra 
pawn will start to be felt. 

It may seem unpleasant to under¬ 


take such a reversal in strategy: from 
dynamically attacking the dark squares 
with our second and third moves to 
suffering passively for just one pawn. 
However, a pawn is a pawn and one 
sometimes has to accept such a trade¬ 
off. Furthermore, after careful examina¬ 
tion I have concluded that Black's posi¬ 
tion is fully sound, and it may boost 
your confidence to hear that Trom¬ 
powsky expert Eric Prie also shares this 
opinion! 

Let's now see how the job can be 
done. The first thing to do is to make 
sure that those white central pawns 
won't overrun us; we must create some 
kind of foothold in the centre. Keep in 
mind that a closed position is much 
more welcome to Black than an open 
one, so the way to go is... 

6...e5! 

In this way we ensure that the posi¬ 
tion will remain closed and the e5- 
pawn now becomes a handy central 
bastion. 



7f4 

Note that 7 Sbl Wc7 8 f4 d6 will be 
examined in the notes to White's 8th 
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move, while White gains nothing by 7 
dxe6 dxe6 8 e5 4ifd7 9 f4, as was 
played in T.Thorhallsson-E.Bricard, 
Reykjavik 1993. In fact, this just eases 
Black's development and after 9.. .^hc6 
Black will follow up with .. JLe7 and 
...0-0, when White's compensation is 
almost non-existent. 

7".d6 



Naturally, we are not interested in 
taking on f4 and thereby accelerating 
White's play. Holding e5 is our priority 
for now. White now has to make an 
important choice regarding the tension 
between f4 and e5. Given a few moves 
to complete his development and to 
secure control of the e5-square. Black 
would gladly consider taking on f4, 
thereby freeing e5 for the use of his 
pieces. While this is not yet a threat, it 
will become quite soon, so White will 
have to act. He has two options: either 
to exchange on e5, opening the f-file 
and creating a protected passed pawn 
in the centre, or to push ahead with f5 
and obtain a menacing kingside space 
advantage. More specifically, we will 
focus our coverage on: 


Dl: 8 £lf3 
D2: 8 f5 

Note that the immediate 8 Obi gen¬ 
erally transposes to Line Dl, but may 
even be somewhat inaccurate at this 
point. After 8...'@ r c7 Black already con¬ 
trols the e5-square and may consider 
exchanging on f4 right away: 9 4if3 (or 
9 Jtb5+ Jld7 10 fxe5 dxe5 11 £>f3 a6 12 
Axd7+ £sbxd 7 13 a4, as in 
A.Rabinovich-E.Vovsha, Givatayim 
1997, and now 13...c4! 14 0-0 Jtc5+ 15 
‘i’hl 0-0 is a typical success story for 
Black; after ...Jtd4 White will simply be 
much worse) 9...a6!? sees Black pre¬ 
venting ^b5 in preparation for ...exf4: 



a) White can prevent ...exf4 with 10 
fxe5 dxe5 11 a4, but now another im¬ 
portant point is revealed: Black has not 
yet had to play ...^bd7, which means 
that the f5-square is still covered and so 
<5ih4-f5 is ineffective. Thus ll...Jtd6 12 
iLg5 (12 £lh4 0-0 13 itg5 <£se8 is nothing 
for White) 12...£lbd7 13 £)h4 h6 14 &d2 
<£f8 15 ±c4 £>g6 16 £)xg6 fxg6 17 0-0 
0-0 sees Black successfully untangle, 
retaining the extra pawn. 
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b) 10 a4 exf4! (Black takes up the 
opportunity) 11 ,J§.xf4 £)bd7 sees Black 
threaten ...4}g4-e5, which would basi¬ 
cally mean the end of White's aspira¬ 
tions. Thus White must rush to control 
e5 with 12 4id2 Jle7 13 4bc4, but after 

13.. .0-0 there is not much that White 
can do to prevent a regrouping plan: 
...4}e8, ..Jtf6 and ..AeS, leaving Black 
better. Note that 14 e5? fails to 14...dxe5 
15 d6 ±xd6. 

Dl) 8 £sf3 

Instead 8 fxe5 dxe5 9 4if3 £ibd7 10 Sbl 
#c7 is a simple transposition, while 8 
Jlb5+ ^bd7 9 £sf3 takes play into varia¬ 
tion 'b' to the notes to White's 9th 
move. 

8.. .£>bd7 



9fxe5 

This approach used to be consid¬ 
ered very promising for White, but 
gradually Black's resources came to the 
fore: he can ensure a stable blockade of 
the resulting passed d-pawn, while 
White's kingside piece activity can be 
contained successfully, after which 
Black's queenside play can be pro¬ 


moted. As we will see, several practical 
examples have revealed that White 
does not succeed in obtaining adequate 
play to compensate for his material 
disadvantage. 

At this stage White has also tried: 

a) 9 a4?! overlooks the fact that 
Black is ready to take on f4. After 

9.. .exf4! 10 a5 Wd8 11 Axf4 ite7 12 £sd2 
0-0 13 4ic4 4ie8 Black had secured 
good play and was able to withstand 
White's aggression in D.Sahovic- 
Z.Ribli, Vrbas 1977: 14 £)b5 a6! 15 
4bbxd6 J.xd6 16 4ixd6 £>xd6 17 ,&xd6 
#h4+ 18 Jtg3 Wxe4+ with a clear ad¬ 
vantage. 

b) 9 J.b5!? was examined by Wells 
as a means of disrupting Black's coor¬ 
dination, but has the drawback of leav¬ 
ing the bishop exposed on b5. Black 
should immediately kick the bishop 
with 9...a6! and after 10 Jtxd7+ (other¬ 
wise Black gains an important tempo) 

10.. .£>xd7! 



11 0-0 (11 f5 Jle7 12 g4 h6 13 We2 
®c7 14 a4 b6 15 Sbl £>f6 16 Igl M7 
17 h4 h5 18 g5 4ig4 was good for Black 
in V.Moskalenko-K.Movsziszian, Sitges 
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2007, and here ll...h5!? also deserves 
consideration) 11...J.e7 12 fibl Wc7! 
(but not 12...®d8?! 13 fxe5 dxe5?! as 
now Wells' powerful idea 14 d6! Axd6 
15 JLh6! JsLf8 16 £ig5! gives White a 
huge attack) White has not really 
achieved anything; Black still has excel¬ 
lent control over e5 and has obtained 
the bishop-pair. 

9-.dxe5 



10 Sbl 

Alternatively: 

a) 10 Jtc4 Wd8 saw Black employing 
a set-up different to the one I prefer 
(10...Wc7 and ,.JLe7) in H.Nakamura- 
F.Nijboer, Wijk aan Zee 2004. That said, 
after 11 Ibl Ad6 12 0-0 (12 £sb5? fails 
to 12...£sxe4 13 We2 £>df6) 12...0-0 13 
Ag5 h6 14 JLh4 a6 15 a4 ®a5 he stood 
quite well. This example shows that 
Black does have other viable options 
and that White's strategy with 10 Ac4 
is not very dangerous. 

b) 10 Jtd3 also looks rather tame to 
me. White leaves the c4-square free for 
his knights, but Black may well be able 
to enforce ...c4 at some point, bringing 
his minor pieces to life. The bishop is 


hardly threatening on d3, while a pos¬ 
sible advance of the d-pawn has been 
weakened, as was shown in D.Sahovic- 
S.Erenburg, Budapest 2002: 10...iLd6 11 
«e2 0-0 12 a4 a613 a5 Wd8 14 £>a4 £>e8 
15 0-0 and now it was time for Black to 
regroup his pieces with 15...JLe7 and 
...£kl6. White is unable to prevent the 
liberating advances ...b5 and ...f5 for¬ 
ever, so we can safely say that Black 
has the upper hand here. 

10...®c7! 



An important detail: Black should 
try to keep as much control over the 
blockading square d6 as possible. Thus 
the queen should retreat here and not 
to d8. Furthermore, should the queen 
be attacked again, b8 will be the retreat 
square of preference. In general. 
Black's optimal scheme of develop¬ 
ment involves ...JLe7, ...0-0 and then 
..AeS-db, and, as we will see, there is 
in fact enough time to achieve this! 

11 Ac4 

The bishop is usually developed 
here, preventing any ideas of ...c4 and 
hoping to find activity after a future 
d6-push. The drawback to this move is 
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that Black may hit the bishop with 
...4ib6 in the future, but that's still 
some way ahead. 

Note that 11 £)b5 is met, as ex¬ 
plained above, by ll...Wb8. 

Il...a6 

It is useful for Black to insert this a- 
pawn advance. He does create a hole 
on b6, perhaps allowing White to es¬ 
tablish a queenside bind, but more im¬ 
portantly he prevents annoying knight 
jumps to b5, thereby ensuring the sta¬ 
bility of his central set-up. Of course. 
White cannot possibly allow ...b5 and 
so his reply his forced. 

12 a4 i e7 13 0-0 0-0 



So far, so good and what is White to 
do now? Black is ready for the transfer 
of his knight to d6, after which he can 
start regrouping his other pieces and 
prepare to free his position, perhaps 
with ...<£sb6 and ...c4. Meanwhile, 
White's only plan is the activation of 
his forces on the kingside, hoping for a 
direct attack. 

14 Wei!? 

Before undertaking concrete action. 
White transfers his queen to the king- 


side. 14 <£sh4 is more incisive, setting 
the knight on the path to f5. Black 
should not allow the knight to settle 
there, and now we see another advan¬ 
tage of having the bishop on e7 instead 
of d6: 14...£sb6! (the light-squared 
bishop is ready to chop off the knight 
when it arrives on f5, while Black's de¬ 
fence of f6 prevents any real possibility 
of an exchange sacrifice on that square) 

15 iLa2 £se8 (forcing the play by attack¬ 
ing the knight, before White can play 
a5 and drive the knight back from b6) 

16 <£sf5 (16 a5 does not bring any divi¬ 
dends after 16..Jtxh4 17 2xb6 JLd8! 
and the rook will soon be evicted from 
b6, leaving White's minor pieces pretty 
ineffective) 16...JLxf5 17 Bxf5 £)d7 sees 
Black's position getting better and bet¬ 
ter! The knight will soon arrive on d6, 
evicting the rook from f5, and then 
Black can play for both queenside ex¬ 
pansion and the ...f5 break. Black's po¬ 
sition is preferable, especially as the 
direct attempt 18 d6?! fails to 18...£sxd6 
19 £sd5 Wd8. 

14...£se8 15 Wg3 i.f616 £sh4 £\d6 



Black has everything covered and it 
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can be safely stated that he stands bet¬ 
ter. White's main problem is that his 
minor pieces on the queenside are pas¬ 
sive and do not participate in the play. 
Any retreat of the bishop from c4 
would allow ...c4 and ...4fc5, so White 
decided on 17 Jth6 in the game 
V.Kalmachevskikh-E.Gajsin, Nizhnij 
Tagil 2007. The threat of Sxf6 is obvi¬ 
ous, but Black found the very strong 
riposte 17...g6! and after 18 ilxf8 4>xf8 
19 J.e2 J.g7 it turned out that Black's 
position was very promising, despite 
his minimal material disadvantage. 
Note how White's only active minor 
piece has been exchanged, his knights 
have nothing to do and his dark 
squares are weak, while Black has the 
bishop-pair and good prospects to ex¬ 
pand on both sides of the board. 

D2) 8 f5 



Following White's problems in Line 
Dl, attention switched to this more 
promising approach, which has been 
supported by both Wells and Prie. 
Here White aims for a more static 
game, hoping to make use of his extra 


space and to keep Black's pieces quite 
passive. However, even in this case 
Black has adequate resources. First of 
all, he can contain White's kingside 
ambitions and, secondly, the closed 
nature of the position ensures that he 
can complete his development without 
fearing tactical accidents or furious 
attacks. Finally, it will prove possible 
for Black to question the stability of 
White's central hold and to free himself 
from the bind. 

Note that White's immediate mini¬ 
plan is to quickly push through g4-g5, 
strengthening his bind and forcing the 
knight to retreat from f6. We must re¬ 
act! 

8...H5! 

This is not only best, but is also 
pretty much essential. Black stops any 
further kingside advances and may use 
the g4-square for his knight in the fu¬ 
ture. Naturally, it will now prove im¬ 
possible to castle short, but the blocked 
centre means that there is no real need 
to. 



9 £if3 

The alternatives fail to improve: 
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a) 9 <£sh3 Ae7 10 J.e2 4}bd711 0-0 
c4+ (White's tame^ play has allowed 
Black to assume the initiative) 12 ‘i’hl 
(so far P.Karhanek-J.Michenka, Frydek 
Mistek 2004) 12...®c5 (intending ...b5) 
13 a4 b6 and Black plans ...a6 and ...b5; 
I'd say he is already much better. 

b) 9 m3 $Le7 10 £>h3 ®d8 11 ±e2 
Qfod.7 12 0-0 ^8 13 Wg3 sfcgS saw some 
pointless play by White and an exces¬ 
sively passive approach from Black in 
M.Limontas-H.Asauskas, Platelia 2001. 
Still, it is a tribute to the solidity of 
Black's position that after the further 14 
£sg5 h4 15 ®el &h7 16 £tf3 £>g5 he had 
neutralized White's play and retained 
an extra pawn. 

9...£)bd7 



10 i.d3 

There is no point in placing the 
bishop on c4, as it does nothing there 
and may become a target. At the same 
time. White should probably refrain 
from castling; his only hope is to ad¬ 
vance his kingside pawns with h3 and 
g4. However, do note that such a king- 
side pawn advance would be prema¬ 
ture if played immediately; Black has 


not committed his king and has rich 
options of queenside play. Besides, 
even if a pawn does reach g4, its fur¬ 
ther advance can be prevented by 
means of ...Jte7, ...<£sh7 and ...®d8. 
White should first strive to increase his 
hold on the position. This essentially 
means stopping all of Black's queen- 
side counterplay, and it is this plan that 
he tries to employ in our main line. 

Note too why White has refrained 
from attacking the queen with JSbl; on 
b6 it blocks the black queenside pawns, 
so there is no need to force it away. 
Instead of 10 Ad3, 10 Bbl ®d8 11 A.e2 
Jte7 12 0-0 a6 13 a4 b6 14 *hl was 
played in M.Orr-G.O'Connell, Dublin 
2007, when White had achieved noth¬ 
ing and now Black could have decided 
that his position was sound enough to 
commence some kingside activity with 

14.. .h4!?, intending ...£sh7-g5. 

1 0 .. .a 6 ll We2 Ae7 



12 £>dl!? 

A critical moment. White intends c4 
and a4, which would stop all of Black's 
play on the queenside, thanks to 
White's strong control over the b5- 
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square. This would render the extra b- 
pawn useless in the short term and en¬ 
able White to focus on his intended 
kingside advance unhindered. This is a 
very powerful positional threat and 
Black simply can't let it happen. This 
explains his next move: 

12...C4! 



Very powerful! Black returns the ex¬ 
tra pawn but stops White's ambitious 
plan in its tracks. At the same time, he 
opens lines on the queenside and frees 
the c5-square for his pieces. Further¬ 
more, over the next few moves he will 
develop a strong initiative on the 
queenside. 

We will now follow the game 
E.Bricard-V.Nevednichy, Montpellier 
2003: 

13 -&XC4 £>c 5 14 £sf2 i.d7 15 .&d3 flc8 

16 0-0 Wc7! 

Black wishes to prevent White from 
pushing c4; this and his next move 
achieve just that. 

17 Bfcl b5 

By now it is clear that Nevednichy 
was better. White's attention has been 
forcefully diverted from the kingside 


and play will develop solely on the 
other side of the board, where Black is 
superior. Moreover, White's pieces are 
passive and tied to defensive duties. 

E) 3 £xf6 gxf6 



White has executed his 'threat' and 
doubled our pawns. Now he must at¬ 
tend to the central tension, not forget¬ 
ting in the process about his weak b- 
pawn. 

4d5 

Standard since allowing Black to 
open up the game with ...cxd4 is unfa¬ 
vourable for White. Indeed, the alterna¬ 
tives are rather rare and unpromising: 

a) 4 c3 prepares to defend b2 with 
the queen, but this whole approach is 
rather timid, especially after 4...'i f b6! 
and then: 

al) 5 Wd2?! d5 prepares to build a 
big centre and after 6 4if3 (6 e3 invites 
6...e5! and now the critical try 7 dxe5 
fxe5 8 Wxd5 fails to 8...'txb2! 9 «xe5+ 
Ae6 10 ®xh8 Wcl+ 11 &e2 £>c6! when 
White is in big trouble: for example, 12 
m fid8! 13 *f3 Wxfl 14 c4 £>d4+! 15 
exd4 fd3+ 16 *f4 i-h6+ 17 « f xh6 
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Sxd4+ 18 ^g5 ®f5 mate, as analysed 
by Prie) 6..JLg4 7 e3 Jtxf3 8 gxf3 e6 
Black has excellent prospects in this 
somewhat symmetrical structure: he is 
more active and White faces problems 
with his queen's knight.. 

a2) 5 Wb3 ®xb3 6 axb3 cxd4 was ex¬ 
amined at the beginning of this chapter 
under a 3 c3 move order. 

a3) 5 Wc2 d5 gives Black a simple 
plan: he will again push ...e5, develop 
and then castle long with an obvious 
superiority. 



Let's see an example of how this 
plan has been carried out in practice: 6 
dxc5 (or 6 e3 £)c6 7 £>f3 e5 8 £)bd2 
cxd4! 9 exd4 Ae6 10 Wb3 Me 7 11 i.e2 
0-0-0 with advantage in M.Tseitlin- 
H.Hamdouchi, Budapest 1993) b-.^xcS 
7 e3 £sc6 8 £id2 e5 9 £te2 Ae6 10 £sb3 
Wb6 11 4^g3 0-0-0 12 Ad3 h5 13 Af5 h4 
14 £ie2 &b8 15 0-0-0 i.xf5 16 #xf5 «a6 
and Black was much better in 
M.Pasman-Y.Lederer, Tel Aviv 2002. 

b) 4 dxc5 is the alternative way of 
dealing with the threat of ..Mb6, but it 
does surrender the centre. Unlike after 
3 dxc5. Black's pawns are already dou¬ 


bled, so he will probably want his 
dark-squared bishop on g7. This means 
that the pawn should be recovered by 
4...£>a6: 



bl) 5 £sc3 £sxc5 6 Wd2 d6 7 e3 (or 7 
e4 a6 8 <£)ge2 h5!, intending ,.JLh6, 
...Ad7 and ...b5 with the initiative) 
7...a6 8 £>ge2 ild7 9 £)d4 Hc8 10 Ae2 
(C.Koneru-K.Niemi, Budapest 2005) 
and now 10...Bg8 11 JLf3 f5 gives Black 
fine play. 

b2) 5 g3 4ixc5 6 Ag2 Wb6 7 Wcl 
(R.Medancic-V.Mihajlovic, Obrenovac 
2004) 7...d5! gives Black the better posi¬ 
tion, as 8 JLxd5?! allows him great com¬ 
pensation after 8.. JLg4 9 <2k3 0-0-0. 

b3) 5 c4 £>xc5 6 £sc3 d6 7 £sf3 Ag 7 8 
4^d4 f5 9 e3 Ad7 10 Ae2 was a sensible 
set-up from White in S.Dishman- 
D.Mason, British League 2000. That 
said, after 10...Hg8 11 0-0 4ie4 Black 
would have enjoyed good play. 

c) 4 e3 Wb6 pretty much forces 
White to sacrifice his b-pawn: 

cl) 5 dxc5 #xb2 transposes to a po¬ 
sition which was examined in Line A. 

c2) 5 £sc3 is the standard reaction 
and, in this case, accepting the pawn 
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will mean that Black won't be able to 
castle. After 5...®xb2 6 <2fd5 s£d8 he 
appears to be inconvenienced, but this 
is not the case! In fact White is threat¬ 
ening nothing, the black king is quite 
safe and, meanwhile. Black threatens 
...e6. 



After 7 Jlc4 (the only way to avoid 
losing a second pawn: 7 £sf3 e6 8 flbl 
Wxa2 9 <£xf6 cxd4 10 exd4 Wa5+ 11 
4id2 Jtb4 12 <Sffe4 f5 is horrible for 
White, as is 7 flbl Wxa2 8 dxc5 Wa5+ 9 
c3 Wxc5 10 Sb5 Wd6 11 Ih5 <?Jc6 and 
there is no compensation for the miss¬ 
ing pawns) 7...e6 8 Sbl (8 4ixf6?? loses 
a piece to 8..Mc3+) 8..JTa3 9 Sb3 Wa5+ 
10 £}c3 d5 11 dxc5 <5ld7 White's pieces 
find themselves in something of a tan¬ 
gle, which forces him to sacrifice a 
piece: 12 i.xd5 (12 J_b5 £>xc5 13 Wd4 
J.e7 14 flbl a6 15 J.d3 b5 is just very 
bad for White) 12...exd5 13 #xd5 Wxc5 
14 #xf7 (White seems to have some 
compensation, but Black can cope) 
14...b6! (Black brings his bishop to c4 
and defends against all the threats) 15 
£>ge2 ±a6 16 4fd4 J.c4 17 fte6+ J.xe6 
18 ®xe6 Sc8! was the accurate course 


of C.Depasquale-S.Solomon, Mel¬ 
bourne 2001, when White couldn't 
avoid a queen exchange and was close 
to being lost. 

d) 4 4}c3 cxd4 5 Wxd4 transposes to 
the note to White's 4th move in Line C. 

We now return to White's normal 
and critical choice: 

4d5 



So White secures a space advantage 
after all, being able to now comfortably 
defend b2 with ®cl. However, he has 
rather abandoned the dark squares and 
so Black should activate his diagonal- 
moving pieces on these squares, with 
the pawn on b2 being an obvious tar¬ 
get: ...Wb6, ...J.g7 and ...f5 will most 
likely feature at the top of the agenda. 
In response. White will often restrain 
these pieces by playing c3 and e3, but 
then Black can challenge in the centre 
with ...e6. 

The central tension is key to this 
variation. After playing ...e6. Black 
should not hurry to exchange on d5, 
which would rather wreck his own 
structure. Instead he should aim to 
pressure the d5-pawn, hoping to force 
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White into an exchange on e6. White 
can try to hold on to d5, such as by 
bringing a knight to f4 and his bishop 
to g2, but he is ultimately unable to 
hold his ground, as we will see in the 
following detailed coverage. It's also 
worth noting that while Black is often 
keen not to weaken f5 with a space- 
gaining ...e5 advance, such a change in 
strategy can be justified if White mis¬ 
handles his minor pieces. 

One critical variation (Line El) sees 
White try to avoid losing control of d5 
by playing c4. However, this further 
weakens the dark squares, after which 
Black can force White into a murky 
exchange sacrifice and one which I ul¬ 
timately believe to be unconvincing. 
4...#b6! 



Black strikes against b2 without 
wasting any time. 

5 fd 

This natural defence is arguably 
best. Alternatives are: 

a) 5 b3 further weakens the dark 
squares when Black obtains excellent 
play by normal means: for example, 

5...f5 6 c3 J.g7 7 e3 (no improvement is 


7 ®c2 Wf6 8 e3 £>a6, heading for b4) 

7.. .1T6 8 «T3 d6 9 J.b5+ &f8 10 fte2 
(A.Elahi-H.Mohammadi, Tehran 2006) 

10.. .£sd7 11 £if4 £ie5 12 Wdl a6 13 ±e2 
Ig8 and Black has the initiative. 

b) 5 e4 ®xb2 6 4M2 transposes to 
variation 'cl', below. 

c) 5 <5^d2 ®xb2 is a rather dubious 
pawn sacrifice: 



cl) 6 e4 is met by 6...Jth6! 7 £igf3 d6 
8 i.e2 f5 9 0-0 Wi6 10 Ibl (E.Senoner- 
A.Denk, Passau 2000) 10...<5M7 with 
good play for Black. 

c2) 6 e3 f5 with a further divide: 
c21) 7 ±c4 i.g7 8 Ibl Wf6 9 £ie2 d6 
10 <£)g3 was seen in V.Hort-Z.Ribli, Las 
Palmas 1973, and after 10...flg8 11 0-0 
<£sd7 White has insufficient compensa¬ 
tion. 

c22) 7 Jld3 Wf6 8 fte2 e5 9 dxe6 
dxe6 10 e4 £ic6 11 exf5 exf5 12 0-0 ±e6 
13 4<lf4 (JHodgson-S.Conquest, Hast¬ 
ings 1986/87) 13...0-0-0 is just a disaster 
for White. 

c23) 7 Ibl »6 8 i.d3 (8 4ie2 d6 9 
<£sg3 Jth6 intending ...f4 is good for 
Black, as was 8 ^ih3 %a6 9 4^f4 the 7 10 
a 4 Jth6 11 4ih5 Wle 5, threatening both 
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...f4 and the d5-pawn, which left Black 
much better in M.Ouakhir-S.Abello, 
French League 2006) 8...d6 9 £)e2 (9 
Wf3 Sg8 is similarly fine for Black) 

9.. .-SW 10 f4 %6 11 £ig3 £sf6 12 c4 
sees White having managed to drum 
up some compensation, but still after 

12.. .e5! Black could be pretty happy in 
S.Kravtsov-A.Poluljahov, St Petersburg 
1999. 

5.. .f5! 



White now has three important op¬ 
tions: 

El: 6 c4 
E2: 6 g3 
E3:6e3 

Practice has also seen: 
a) 6 <£lc3 is a rather bad square for 
this knight. After the 6...Ag7 7 Hbl (7 
e3 transposes to the note to White's 7th 
move in Line E3) 7...d6 8 £sf3 <SW 9 e3 
of J.Silva-H.Rios Filho, Brazil 1999, 
Black could have played 9..Ma5 10 
®d2 Hg8, threatening to take on c3 and 
a2, while also hindering the develop¬ 
ment of the bishop from fl. 
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b) 6 c3 is slightly inaccurate, be¬ 
cause Black normally plays ..JLg7 to 
force this move. Now the bishop can be 
developed more actively to h6, and 
after 6...4^a6! the plan is to quickly at¬ 
tack d5. 



Following 7 e3 (7 &a3 Wd6 8 Wd2 
<Sk:7 9 Sdl b5 10 g3 Ab7 was already 
very uncomfortable for White in 
D.Leroy-E.Amigues, Besancon 1999, 
while 7 g3 is well met by 7...£sc7 8 Ag2 
Ah6 9 e3 Wd6 10 c4 b5 with the initia¬ 
tive) 7...£sc7, White has to resort to the 
tempo-losing 8 c4 (8 Jlc4? Wd6 9 Wd2 
b5 10 Ae2 Ab7 picked up the d5-pawn 
in N.Agababean-V.Baklan, online blitz 
2004) and after 8...2g8 9 &c3 d6 10 £sh3 
Ad7 Black is quick to develop good 
counterplay. 

El) 6 c4 

As explained above, this plan must 
be met by a very concrete and dynamic 
operation. 

6...Ah6! 

The tactical point behind this criti¬ 
cal move will become clear in a mo¬ 
ment. 





The Trompowsky 



7 e3 

Instead 7 #03?! 0-0 followed by 
...Ag7 would be very unpleasant for 
White, but it might be possible to avoid 
the main line with 7 #c2!?. This has 
never been tried so far, although I still 
feel that Black stands well after the 
critical 7...#b4+! 8 M (8 *dl Ag7 
creates serious problems and also bad 
is 8 £>d2 Axd2+ 9 #xd2 #xc4 10 Scl 
#xa2 11 Hxc5 4ia6, leaving White with 
practically no compensation) 8...#xc4 9 
e4 #b4 10 a3 (10 exf5 d6 is similar) 

10.. .#a5 11 exf5 d6 when he has the 
initiative; Black's dark-squared bishop 
is very powerful and his pieces can 
easily be activated. That said, it must 
be pointed out that White does have 
his trumps too, so I suppose it would 
be interesting to see some practical ex¬ 
amples of this line. 

After the text if White finds time for 
g3 and manages to successfully com¬ 
plete development. Black will end up 
in a passive position, so... 

7.. .f4! 

.. .is indicated, fighting for the initia¬ 
tive. 


8exf4 

Alternatives are: 

a) 8 e4?! runs into 8...#g6! and after 
9 #c2 d6 10 £\f3 Ag4 11 £\bd2 <£d7 12 
£ih4 #f6 13 £if5 Af8! Black threatens to 
win White's advanced knight with 
...e6. The game M.Karttunen- 
L.Portisch, Panormo 2001, continued 14 
h3 Ah5 15 g4 fxg3 16 £)xg3 Ag6 17 h4 
h5 and Black was better. It is clear that 
pushing e4 allows Black great piece 
activity. 

b) 8 ‘SicS?! fxe3 9 fxe3 d6 leaves 
White with a weakness on e3, while 
Black has got rid of the problem pawn 
on f5, leaving him with excellent piece 
play. 

8.. .Axf4! 

The position has opened up and 
Black's bishops are about to reign su¬ 
preme. Indeed, White has no choice but 
to go down the critical path by sacrific¬ 
ing his rook. 

9 #xf4! 

9 #c2 #g6 is just great for Black. 

9.. .#xb2 

Now White's only hope is to keep 
the black queen trapped on al, aiming 
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to capture it later. Therefore his next 
moves are forced: 

10 £se2 Wxal 11 £iec3 



Mission accomplished. White now 
seriously threatens 12 #d2, entombing 
the black queen forever. Indeed, this 
has often prompted Black to play 
ll...Wb2?, but there is a problem with 
this: White plays the very strong 12 d6! 
and it suddenly turns out that Black's 
king is in grave danger. White will 
simply bring his pieces out, while 
Black's king is helplessly caught in the 
centre of the board and both his queen- 
side pieces and his queen are shut out 
of the action. The game P.Wells- 
A.Shirov, Gibraltar 2006, went on for 
just one more move: 12..Mc2? 13 We3! 
and Shirov resigned (!) unable to cope 
with the multiple threats. 

There can be no stronger word of 
warning than the game just mentioned! 
The position is very dangerous for 
Black and must be handled with great 
care. However, concrete analysis shows 
that Black has sufficient resources and 
it is to these that we now turn. Just as 
in the Vaganian Gambit, Black is forced 


into concrete defensive play. Here the 
difficulties are greater, but so is the 
reward in the form of an exchange and 
a pawn! First of all. Black must attend 
to the significant weakness of his dark 
squares (what a turn of events!), and, in 
my opinion, the next move is an abso¬ 
lute must: 
ll...d6! 

Black halts the white d-pawn and 
enables his queen's knight to come into 
the game, while the light-squared 
bishop's path is also opened. In an 
ideal scenario. Black might even man¬ 
age to castle long! Now 12...Wb2 is se¬ 
riously threatened, so White again has 
no choice. 



12«d2 

Instead 12 Jtd3? (T.Svensen- 
N.Ohlzon, Gausdal 2003) 12...<$W 13 
0-0 £)e5 sees Black well on the way to 
victory, as White's initiative is dying. 
After the far superior text. White in¬ 
tends to complete his development 
with ild3 and 0-0, after which 4^a3 will 
win the black queen. Thus Black must 
interfere with White's development in 
order to gain some time. Additionally, 
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he must try to play ...a6 and ...b5 as 
soon as possible, hoping to evict his 
queen from al. 

12...fig8! 



White will now have to spend a 
tempo on g3, so as to be able to castle 
later; otherwise he will not be able to 
quickly attack the black queen. It is also 
important that Black manages to acti¬ 
vate his rook, as we shall see. 

13 g3 

Critical and best. White argues that 
the activation of the black rook will not 
have any serious influence over the 
game. Less challenging options are: 

a) 13 Jte2?! is well met by 13...a6! 
(possible but unclear is 13...fixg2 14 
jLf3 Hg6 15 < i’e2 b5!?; note that it is an 
achievement for Black to have enticed 
the white bishop to e2 instead of d3, as 
will soon become clear) 14 0-0 JLh3! 15 
Bel (Gallagher's 15 J.f3 is well met by 

I5...hd7 and now the intended 16 ha?> 
fails to the forcing sequence 16...<5le5! 
17 i.e4 i.xg2 18 Bxal i.xe4+ 19 *fl 
i.d3+ 20 (he 2 Hgl+! 21 &xgl hi3+ 22 
&g2 hx&2 when Black wins) 15...Bxg2+ 
16 *hl Bg6 17 £>a3 (17 Af3 b5! 18 <5la3 


Wxel+ 19 Wxel b4 will leave Black with 
both a material advantage and a very 
solid structure - a good cushion 
against the activity of the white queen) 

17...i.g2+ 18 *gl ilxd5+ 19 *fl J.g2+ 
20 *gl #xel+ 21 #xel hc6 when 
Black can be satisfied in terms of mate¬ 
rial, while his pieces are tremendously 
active. In fact. White's survival is very 
uncertain here. 

b) 13 j!Ld3?! is the most principled 
move, but the bishop finds itself ex¬ 
posed in a different way. 



Black should now play 13...Bxg2! 
(13...a6? fails horribly to 14 0-0 Ah3 15 
Jte4) 14 'iiel (14 Jte4 is always bad be¬ 
cause after 14...Bg4 Black threatens to 
take this bishop and free his queen: for 
example, 15 iSe2 Bxe4+! 16 <5ixe4 We5 
with a couple of extra pawns and a 
happy queen) 14...<2ld7! when he sud¬ 
denly creates some very serious threats 
against the white king. It may seem 
strange that Black can mount a serious 
attack with just a few pieces, but the 
fact is that almost all of White's pieces 
are tied up by the necessity of contain¬ 
ing the black queen. 
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After 15...^e5 Black will introduce 
some nasty tactical shots and it appears 
that White has no defence: 15 fifl (15 
Bel 4ie5 16 <£)a3 fails to several ideas; 
the simplest being 16...Sxf2+! 17 < 4xf2 
'@ f xel+ 18 &xel ^f3+ 19 4>e2 <£ixd2 20 
4^d2 i.d7 when White's pieces will 
prove helpless against Black's rook, 
bishop and pawn armada) 15...^e5! 
(15...£)f6 also does the job, because 16 
4}a3 is met by 16...^e4! 17 Bxal Bxf2+ 
18 < 4e3 Bxd2 19 JLxe4 Bxh2 with a size¬ 
able advantage) 16 4^a3 JLg4+ 17 < 4e3 
Sxh2!! and Black wins because 18 Sxal 
meets a sad end: 18...Bh3+ 19 ‘444 Sf3+ 
20 4>g5 f6+ 21 4>h6 447! and White 
must give up his queen to avert the 
mate. 

13...a6! 

Now Black turns his attention to his 
other plan, namely that of playing ...b5. 
In this way, he hopes that he will suc¬ 
ceed in harassing the white pieces 
enough to open up an escape route for 
his queen. However, even if Black 
doesn't, the presence of a pawn on b5 
will enable him to win a piece with 
...b4, after meeting 4ia3 by giving up 


queen for rook, and thus end up with a 
material advantage anyway. As for the 
usefulness of having the rook on g8, 
this will become apparent as we pro¬ 
ceed. 



It requires great tactical mastery 
from White to succeed in winning the 
queen without shedding more material 
than a rook if that's at all possible. Fur¬ 
thermore, after much analysis I believe 
that he can't! 

14 i.d3! 

Thomas Ernst's suggestion is the 
most demanding move. Alternatives 
are: 

a) 14 Jkg2? allows Black to proceed 
unhindered: 14...b5 15 0-0 b4 16 £)a4 
Wd4 17 «Nd4 cxd4 18 <£b6 JLb7 19 
£>xa8 Jtxa8 sees Black save his queen at 
the cost of the extra exchange, but he is 
two pawns up. White will win one of 
those back, but the resulting position is 
still bad for him. After 20 Bdl ^d7 21 
fixd4 a5 Black is simply much better. 

b) 14 Wc2 sees a change of plan; 
White wishes to grab the h7-pawn and 
then forget about the black queen for a 
while, hoping that his passed h-pawn 
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and superior piece activity will provide 
compensation. However, Black has a 
very strong reply in 14... < £’f8!. 



This move cuts across White's 
plans: now the capture on h7 does not 
attack the rook, which means that 
Black can reply with 15...Wb2, extricat¬ 
ing the queen. Moreover, White can no 
longer capture on b5 with the bishop 
with check; a factor which has great 
significance: 

bl) 15 Ad3 b5 16 cxb5 axb5 17 Jcxb5 
is no longer check, thereby giving 
Black the opportunity for 17...jta6! 18 
JLxa6 £sxa6 19 a3 Sb8 when his queen 
escapes and he is much better. 

b2) 15 'S f xh7 Wb2 is, as we said, very 
good for Black too. 

b3) 15 Wb3 <£)d7 (there is no need 
for ...b5 until White is ready to castle) 
16 ite2 b5! 17 cxb5 (17 0-0 b4 is simply 
winning) 17...axb5 18 Jtxb5 4ie5 19 Jle2 
(or 19 0-0 £sf3+ 20 *g2 <SM4) 19...c4 and 
Black succeeded in saving his queen, 
leaving him with a large advantage in 
A.Aleksandrov-V.Zhelnin, St Peters¬ 
burg 1994. 

c) 14 jLe2 should be met by 14...b5! 


(Prie has suggested 14...Ah3?! 15 Wh6 
JLf5, believing that Black is winning 
here, but actually I think that after 16 
Wd2! b5 17 cxb5 i.h3 18 Wh6 White has 
fantastic compensation; my suggestion 
is certainly safer) 15 cxb5 axb5 16 
Axb5+ $Ld7, transposing to our main 
line. 

14...b5! 



Black must not delay! He must al¬ 
ways lash out with this move as soon 
as White is ready to castle. Here is 
why: 14...£ld7?! 15 0-0 £)e5 16 ±e2 Ah3 
17 ficl threatens 18 4ia3 and 17...b5? 
doesn't save Black anymore because 18 
cxb5! axb5 19 £>a3 Wxcl+ 20 Wxcl b4 21 
<5icb5 wins. 

15 cxb5 axb5 16 i.xb5+ Ad7 17 ^.d3 

17 ite2 is preferred by Prie, but I 
don't see the difference after 17...ith3 
when Black threatens 18...^d7 and 

19.. .2b8, securing the queen's exit. 
Meanwhile, 17 J.xd7+? of course loses 
to 17...£ixd7 18 0-0 Hb8. 

17.. .1-h3! 

The last link in our plan. Now 
White cannot prevent 18...‘£)d7 and 

19.. .Hb8 by normal means, which 
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means that his dream of winning the 
black queen has died. White can try to 
mix things up, but it doesn't quite 
work and already the position is clearly 
in Black's favour. 



18 #h6 J.g 2 19 Sgl i.xd5! 

Best. Instead 19_^.f3?! allows a 

repetition after 20 #xh7 *f8 21 #h6+ 
Og7 22 Wh8+ 5g8, but why do so? 

20 ®xh7 

20 <£)xd5 We5+ 21 <£>e3 Hxa2 is also 
better for Black. 

20 ..JZf 8 21 <^xd5 #e5+ 22 #e4 l r xe4+ 
23 J.xe4 Sxa 2 



Here Black has the better chances; 
his central pawns will start moving 


soon, forcing White's minor pieces to 
retreat. Moreover, White's king is ex¬ 
posed, while Black's rooks will soon 
become very active and his knight can 
come to d4. Indeed, White is already 
fighting just to survive. 

E2) 6 g3 

White elects to develop his bishop 
to g2. This has the drawback, though, 
that the bishop cannot exert any pres¬ 
sure on Black's light-squared soft 
spots, such as e6 and f5, meaning that 
Black will find it much easier to seek 
activity. 

6... Jlg7 7 c3 d6 



The destiny of the white knights is 
pretty much predetermined: one will 
go to f4, probably via h3, while the 
other one will head towards c4. There 
are many transpositional possibilities, 
so the reader is advised to study all the 
sidelines here in order to become well 
acquainted with Black's plans and 
ideas. 

As explained in the introduction to 
this variation. Black's main plan is to 
play ...e6 and then try to force White to 
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exchange pawns there. White must do 
his best to fortify d5 and avoid this 
scenario. This explains why, for exam¬ 
ple, he shouldn't develop his knight to 
f3: there it blocks the g2-bishop and 
cannot come to f4 to support the d5- 
pawn. 

Black will generally first bring his 
knight into the fray. After ...4)d7 it 
usually proceeds to f6, increasing the 
pressure on d5, when Black will follow 
up with ..Jtd7, ...0-0-0 and by central¬ 
izing his rooks. An alternative route for 
the knight is via e5 to g6, preventing 
White from bringing a knight to f4 or 
h4 and preparing ...f4. We will see all 
these and other ideas in action below. 
8±g2 

Naturally there are many other pos¬ 
sibilities here: 

a) 8 4>d2 4id7 



9 4lh3 (or 9 Jtg2, transposing to 
note 'a' to White's 9th move, below, 
while 9 4)c4 can be seen in variation 
'c3' of these notes) 9...<5hf6 10 Jtg2 
transposes to our main line. Instead 10 
4)f4?! is inaccurate here, because Black 
can now play 10...e5! and, in view of 


the weakness of d5. White is forced 
into 11 dxe6 fxe6 when he stands 
worse. Thus White's first priority 
should be to protect d5 with Jtg2 in 
order to prevent this idea. 

b) 8 Jth3 has been played by some 
leading Trompowsky stars, but it looks 
a bit inconsistent to me, as it fails to 
support d5. White prefers to set his 
sights on the f5-pawn, hoping to strike 
on the light squares, but this strategy 
fails to bring any success: 8...e6 9 4)f3 (9 
dxe6 fxe6 is too submissive, and in 
O.Dolgova-N.Pogonina, Orel 2006, 
Black was obviously better after 10 
4id2 0-0 11 4igf3 d5 12 0-0 <$W 13 Wc2 
Wc 7 14 4>el 4\f6 15 &g2 e5 16 4>d3 c4 
17 4sel Jte6; what we see here is a 
vivid illustration of Black's wildest 
dreams!) 9...4ld7 10 4>bd2 (10 dxe6 fxe6 
11 g4?! was a very ambitious venture in 
J.Hodgson-J.Fedorowicz, Cannes 1992; 
it does look very strange and, indeed. 
White landed up in a very bad position 
after ll...fxg4 12 ±xg4 £rf6 13 Hgl Hg8! 
14 Ah3 -&.d7 15 4>bd2 0-0-0 16 4ic4 
®a6) 10...4if6. 



Now White must surrender the cen- 
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tre and after 11 dxe6 (11 c4 Ad7 12 0-0 
was tried in J.Hodgson-B.Alterman, 
Pardubice 1993, when White had man¬ 
aged to support d5, but it wasn't clear 
what he was going to do next; mean¬ 
while, Black has very good prospects, 
one way to play being to start kingside 
activity with 12...h5, planning ...4ig4 
amongst others) ll...fxe6 12 0-0 0-0 13 
Wc2 d5 14 e3 £k*4 15 labl Wa6 16 Bfel 
b5 Black was yet again clearly better in 
D.Kosic-I.Ivanisevic, Niksic 1997. 

c) 8 <£sa3 has the idea of bringing the 
knight to c4 in order to make ...e6 more 
difficult to achieve due to the possible 
weakness of the d6-pawn. However, 
White is completely undeveloped and 
cannot prevent his knight from being 
kicked back. After 8...£ki7 we will con¬ 
sider: 



cl) 9 Ag2 10 e3 Ad7 11 <&e2 
#86! is quite a restrained approach by 
White, but also one which leaves him 
struggling to castle. After the logical 12 
Wc2 (12 Af3?! is a waste of time, since 
after 12...Bb8 White cannot castle: 13 
0-0? £>xd5! 14 Axd5 Wxe2 15 Bel Wh5 
16 e4 fxe4 17 Axe4 0-0 with an almost 


winning advantage in J.Stranjakovitch- 
G.Bourguet, Cannes 1990) Black has 
12...h5!, which is quite a standard ploy 
whenever White no longer has the op¬ 
tion of 4if3. Note that if White plays h4 
then ...£ig4 eyes the weakened dark 
squares with effect, but White is under 
pressure in any case. 

c2) 9 Wc2 sees White attempting to 
hit the light squares and to interfere 
with Black's development: 9.10 
Bdl (or 10 <&c4 «c7 11 Ag2 Ad7 12 
Bdl, as in J.Stiller-R.Hlavac, Bayern 
2000, and now 12...Ah6 sees Black 
threaten both ...b5 and ...f4) 10...Ad7 11 
Ah3 <Slg4! 12 £if3 h5 13 <Slh4 Af6! saw 
some excellent and dynamic play from 
Black in D.Breder-J.Van der Wiel, 
German League 2005. That continued 
14 Bd2 J_g5 15 e3 J.xh4 16 gxh4 and 
now the simple 16...0-0-0 would have 
left Black obviously better. 

c3) 9 4ic4 #a6 leaves White again 
facing an unpleasant choice: 



c31) 10 e4? fxe4 11 a4 was seen in 
A.Stefanova-Xu Yuhua, Hyderabad 
2002, after which Black could have se¬ 
cured a clear advantage with 11...^6! 
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12 a5 b5 13 axb6 #b7 and White's cen¬ 
tral pawn will drop. 

c32) 10 e3? runs into 10...b5 11 £)a3 
Wb7! and again the d5-pawn goes back 
into the box. 

c33) 10 £ie3 4if6 11 £ih3 Ah6 (creat¬ 
ing a very unpleasant pin which forces 
White to weaken his position, leaving 
the knight on h3 out of play) 12 f4 J.d7 

13 Ag2 e6 14 0-0 0-0-0 15 #d2 and now 
Black came up with a nice way of in¬ 
creasing the pressure in B.Kristensen- 
N.De Firmian, Copenhagen 2002: 

15.. .5he8 16 Bfel fie7! 17 &f2 lde8 left 
White's position on the verge of col¬ 
lapse. 

d) 8 e3 is a strange move order, 
which will be covered in Line E3 (see 
note 'c' to White's 8th move there). 

8.. .<£id7 



9£ih3 

This is logical. White's knight sets 
off for f4 and Black cannot stop it with 

9...4ie5 because of 10 4T4 4ig6 11 £ih5. 
However, the text move has a concrete 
drawback: the knight blocks White's h- 
pawn for a moment. Before seeing how 
to exploit this, we should consider the 


alternatives: 

a) 9 £id2 can simply be met by 

9...4if6, but there is another interesting 
idea: 9...£>e5!? 10 £igf3 4ig6, avoiding 
any exchange of knights and refusing 
to ease White's congestion. 



Black's knight prevents a white 
steed from coming to f4 (indeed, this is 
why White didn't play 10 £sh3) and 
also supports the advances ...h5-h4 and 
...f4. Moreover, Black can now seri¬ 
ously consider pushing ...e5. Under 
different circumstances this would be 
positionally very risky, as White could 
develop pressure against the f5-pawn, 
but here he cannot play <£)h4 and so 
...e5 is a viable option. Play continues 
11 e3 e5!? and now ...f4 becomes a 
threat again, while White lacks a con¬ 
structive plan. Following 12 dxe6 fxe6 
13 0-0 (or 13 a4 Wc7 14 a5 i.d7 15 0-0 
Sd8 16 ®dl d5, which was good for 
Black in N.Giffard-AHauchard, Val 
Thorens 1988) 13...0-0 14 #c2 d5 15 
Uadi &h8 16 h4 e5 Black was dominat¬ 
ing in G.Marville-B.Czap, Dresden 
2007. 

b) 9 £if3 £sf6 10 £ih4 (10 £)fd2?! h5 
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exploits the absence of the knight from 
the kingside) 10...Ad7 11 <£d2 #a6 12 
Wc2 e6 saw the attempt to hit f5 fail to 
trouble Black in M.Eiber-A.Opitz, 
Bayern 2005. After the game's 13 0-0, 
Black could have played 13...0-0-0 14 e4 
f4 with the advantage. Note that the 
alternative 15 gxf4?! is well met by 

15...4^h5 16 f5 <5¥4 when White's king- 
side dark squares give him great cause 
for concern. 

c) By the way, 9 e3? is a blunder in 
view of 9...4te5! 10 lc2 <Sld3+! 11 4>dl 
(P.Brun-P.Carbonnel, French League 
2004) ll...Jtd7! 12 b3 c4 with a clear 
advantage for Black. 

9-h5! 



Black intends ...h4. He will then ei¬ 
ther revert to his usual plan of ...£lf6, 
...e6 and ...iLd7, or try a kingside attack 
with ...5le5-g4. It now becomes appar¬ 
ent that White has problems reaching 
his desired set-up, but even so his de¬ 
sired set-up does not promise equality 
anyway! 

10 Wc2 

Instead 10 &d2 h4 11 £>c4 (11 £>f3 
hxg3 12 hxg3 £tf6 13 ®h4 i-d7 14 Wc2 


missed the mark after 14...£\e4! 15 £>f4 
0-0-0 with the initiative in K.Georgiev- 
I.Marinkovic, Cacak 1996; play contin¬ 
ued 16 &xe4 fxe4 17 0-0-0 Wa6 18 <4?bl 
Wa4 19 #d2 iff 6 and Black was obvi¬ 
ously better) 11...#86 12 4te3 occurred 
in D.Maric-A.Kovacevic, Vrsac 2000, 
and now Black should play 12...hxg3 13 
hxg3 4le5 14 Wc2 4k4!, since after 15 
£>xf5 itf6 16 e4 e6 he has a lot of pres¬ 
sure and excellent compensation for 
the pawn. 

10.. .£se5 11 <&d 2 ±d7 12 <£sf4 

12 £ifl £sc4 13 0-0-0 Wa6 spells trou¬ 
ble for White, and also unpleasant for 
him is 12 £lf3 £\c4!. 

12.. .h4 

Black goes ahead with his play. 

13 ith3 £>g414 e4 



We've followed the game B.Czap- 
A.Femandes, European Champion¬ 
ship, Dresden 2007, and now Black's 
best is the powerful 14...hxg3! 15 hxg3 
0-0-0 16 exf5 s^bS! (ensuring that itxd7 
won't come with check) 17 Bfl 4}f6 18 
0-0-0 ±h6 19 Ag2 ±xf4 20 gxf4 flh4, 
leaving White with a pretty bad posi¬ 
tion. 
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E3)6e3 



White's most popular strategy in 
this set-up. While other things remain 
the same as in Line E2, White will usu¬ 
ally now develop his bishop to c4. He 
hopes that in this way he can maintain 
the desired central stability, and also 
discourage either ...e6 or the further 
regrouping of Black's pieces after that 
move. In fact. Black is able to obtain 
excellent play here as well. Not only is 
White eventually unable to justify his 
strategy, but the bishop on c4 can be¬ 
come a target. 

6..~&g7 



7 c3 


7 ChcSV. is a bad idea, since it will be 
a long time before White can move this 
misplaced knight. After 7...d6 we have: 

a) 8 JLb5+ <£sd7 9 4ige2 (J.Rukavina- 
V.Hort, Interlaken 2003) 9...a6 10 i_d3 
(10 JLxd7+ Jtxd7 11 0-0 Bg8 followed 
by ...0-0-0 is very pleasant for Black) 

10.. .£>e5 is better for Black. 

b) 8 a3 was tried in R.Guerrero Al- 
varez-S.Cardoso Garcia, Malaga 1998. I 
don't see the point of this move and 
after 8...4W 9 <£>ge2 4ie5 Black just 
seems to have won some time. 

c) 8 <£sf3?! is generally not very good 
as the knight doesn't belong on f3, but 
here it is even worse than usual: 

8.. .®b4! (a pawn drops off) 9 4M2 JLxc3 
10 bxc3 fxc3 11 flbl (L.Hladik- 
J.Pinski, Bojnice 1994) ll...<£sd7 and 
White has no compensation. 

d) 8 g3 4id7 9 £ige2 £>f6 10 ±g2 
(D.Torres Garrigos-J.Fluvia Poyatos, 
Mondariz 2000) 10...h5 11 h4 jLd7 pre¬ 
pares ...0-0-0 and sees Black employing 
his standard plans, while enjoying a 
good position. 

7.. .d6 



Now we have a number of possible 
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piece arrangements by White. Due to 
the closed nature of the position, it is 
difficult to identify concrete variations 
and transpositions abound. Instead of 
trying to point out every single trans¬ 
position, I have tried to offer certain 
examples that highlight typical play 
after White's different approaches. In¬ 
deed, it makes good sense to become 
acquainted with the standard plans 
and ideas in this position, and it is this 
aspect that I have aimed to emphasize 
in the following material. 

8&h3 

The most logical; White rushes to 
support d5. We also have: 

a) 8 £id2 <SW 9 a4 (or 9 £ie2 £>f6 10 
c4 which sees White finally succeed in 
playing c4, but at the cost of a bad 
piece placement; after 10...'£)e4 11 fibl 
itd7 Black is obviously on top) 9 ...Wc7 

10 £lc4 £tf6 11 #dl 0-0 sees White 

manage to bring his knight to c4, but 
this set-up is hardly good. Admittedly, 
the knight discourages ...e6 in view of 
the weakness of d6, but this is only a 
temporary situation: 12 4ih3 

(H.Reddmann-S.B.Hansen, Hamburg 
2002) 12..JM8! 13 ±e2 e6 14 dxe6 fxe6 
and Black's massive centre is ready to 
advance. 

b) 8 £>e2 £id7 9 £ia3?! (9 £ig3?! also 
misplaces a knight and even turns it 
into a target: 9...£\f6 10 iLc4 e6 11 0-0 
h5! 12 h4 ±d7 13 a4 Wd8! and the 
weakness of the h4-pawn was high¬ 
lighted in G.Israel-E.Depoorter, French 
League 2001) 9..M6 10 £ic4 (10 £44 e5! 

11 dxe6 fxe6 12 J.e2 sees White trying 
to ease his cramp by exchanging 


pieces, but after 12...itd7 13 £h5 Bg8 
14 £xf6+ J.xf6 15 Wd2 d5 he was still 
in a bad way in D.Ptaschinski- 
C.Horvath, Montecatini Terme 1998) 

10.. Mc7 (the early manoeuvre of the 
knight to c4, before d5 has been forti¬ 
fied, always falls victim to ...b5) 11 'S f d2 
b5 12 £a3 (E.Hasanova-F.Caruana, 
Budapest 2005) 12...b4! 13 cxb4 £e4 14 
Wc2 Wb6 and White's position col¬ 
lapses on the dark squares. 

c) 8 g3?! £d7 9 £h3 (or 9 ±c4 Wa5!? 
10 a4 £e5 11 Ae2 c4 12 Wd2? £d3+ 13 
Jtxd3 Wxd5 14 f 3 cxd3 and White was 
practically lost in A.Gavasheli- 
L.Javakhishvili, Tbilisi 2001) 9...4T6 10 
4if4 (10 J.c4?! runs, of course, into 

10.. .e6! 11 dxe6 fxe6 12 0-0 0-0 13 4id2 
d5 with the advantage) 10...h5! (a stan¬ 
dard ploy against g3 to provoke a 
weakening of White's kingside) 11 h4 
e5 



12 dxe6 fxe6 with an edge, 

d) 8 4ia3?! takes away the option of 
playing a4, thereby encouraging a 
quick ...b5: 8...^d7 9 -Sic4 Wc7 10 g3 
(not ideal, but 10 a4 ^f6 would have 
posed a serious question to White) 
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10.. .b5 11 £>a3 b4! 12 cxb4 ±b7 and d5 
drops. 

e) 8 Jtd3?! misplaces the bishop: 

8.. .e6 9 £e2 (9 e4? is consistent with the 
previous move, but opening the posi¬ 
tion only helps Black: 9...fxe4 10 Jtxe4 
0-0 11 Wc2 f5 12 ±f3 e5 13 4id2 <SW 
and Black was already better in 
J.Jensen-P.Landgren, Espoo 2000) 

9.. .£\d 7 10 £\a3 £>e5 11 ±c2 
(A.Moiseenko-A.Colovic, European 
Championship, Ohrid 2001) ll..JLd7 
12 0-0 0-0-0 is very nice for Black and 
leaves White at something of a loss 
over how to continue. 

8.. .£}d7 



9 4if4 

9 a4?! is, at this stage, unnecessary. 
Indeed, Black could have put the 
tempo gained to good use in J.Bellon 
Lopez-ARodriguez Vinuesa, Malaga 
2002, if after 9..M6 10 i.c4 e6 11 £tf4, 
he had played ll..JLh6!, forcing White 
to surrender the centre. Note that the 
threat to e6 is illusory: 12 dxe6 fxe6! 13 
0-0 (13 £)xe6? d5 14 ±b5+ <£>f7 15 £lf4 
jLxf4 16 exf4 c4 threatens ...a6 and is 
bad for White, as is 13 iLxe6? JLxe6 14 


^xe6 &d7 15 £>f4 ±xf4 16 exf4 Bae8+ 
17 'i’fl Wc6) 13...d5 with central domi¬ 
nation. 

Otherwise, transpositions are un¬ 
surprisingly common: most notably, 9 
<5^a3 £if6 10 £)f4 transposes to note 'b' 
to White's 8th move, above, while 9 
£sd2 4if6 10 £rf4 is likely to reach our 
main line. 

9...£sf6 



White must now watch out for ...e5, 
which will force the exchange on e6 as 
otherwise the d5-pawn will drop. 

10 ±C4 

This is the main position of this 
variation. The main difference with 
Line E2 is obvious: Black cannot play 
...e6 and so has to make do with simple 
development, giving White time to de¬ 
velop his pieces and to organize them 
properly. Still, one can't help but feel 
that White's set-up is purely defensive. 
After examining this and other similar 
positions, one quickly appreciates what 
a great difference a white pawn on c4 
would make, freeing all White's minor 
pieces for other duties, such as pressur¬ 
izing the f5-pawn. This further explains 
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why Line El and its resulting tactical 
complications is so significant for the 
proper evaluation of this entire system. 

Again we should also examine a 
few deviations at this point: 

a) 10 4id2 runs into a powerful 

10...e5! when White must exchange: 



11 dxe6 fxe6 12 Jlc4 (or 12 Ae2 Ad7 
13 0-0 0-0-0 intending ...e5, with an ob¬ 
vious plus) 12...d5 13 Ab3 Ad7 14 ®c2 
(J.Woell-M.Rupp, Tuebingen 1996) 

14.. .0-0-0 and Black is obviously better. 

b) 10 a4 again runs into 10...e5!. In 
J.Bellon Lopez-B.Damljanovic, Lan- 
zarote 2003, White tried to discomfort 
Black with 11 dxe6 fxe6 12 Ab5+, but 
after 12...<&e7 13 0-0 e5 14 £se2 h5 15 
<£sd2 Ae6 16 Ad3 it was obvious that he 
had failed and now one logical idea is 

16.. .h4 17 h3 Hhg8 with a strong king- 
side initiative. 

c) 10 Ae2 was a tricky try by White 
in K.Rusev-E.Janev, Sunny Beach 2007. 
The point is that 10...e5? is met by 11 
£ih5!, exchanging the knights, which 
greatly benefits White. Instead the 
simple 10...Ad7 11 0-0 0-0-0 is fine, in¬ 
tending ...h5 and then ...e5. 


10...Ad7 

Black sticks with completing his 
development for the moment. In the 
long run it will be impossible for White 
to prevent ...e6(e5), because he simply 
cannot bring any more pieces to bear 
on the e6-square. 



ll£sd2 

Both 11 a4 0-0 12 0-0 Wc7 13 £>d2 
and 11 0-0 0-0 12 a4 will also lead to 
our main line. 



Black retreats the queen, ensuring 
that any possibility of £>c4 will not 
come with tempo and also freeing the 
b-pawn for a future ...b5, which is ac- 
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tually now threatened. 

12 a4 O-Ol? 



An interesting deviation from the 
general plan! Black could castle long 
and simply play ...She8 to prepare ...e6, 
but instead he prefers to focus on play¬ 
ing ...b5. This is quite logical; White 
still has some pressure on the centre, so 
pushing his bishop back from c4 is a 
priority. Moreover, Black has nothing 
to latch on to for a kingside attack, 
unlike in the 6 g3 lines. 

In any case, both plans are fully vi¬ 
able, but in this particular instance I 
believe that the way Black plays in our 
main line is the simplest approach. 

IB 0-0 b6! 

Now Black sets his plan in motion: 
...a6 and ...b5 cannot be prevented. 
Note that the inaccurate 13...a6? would 
allow White to secure his bishop on c4 
with 14 a5!. After the text. White must 
act before ...b5 is played. He may use 
the opportunity to offer an exchange of 
bishops or to redeploy the bishop to 
d3, hoping to pressure the f5-pawn. 
14iLb5 

White opts for the simple solution. 


but abandoning support to the d5- 
pawn means that he will have to ex¬ 
change on e6. The alternative is 14 Wc2 
a6 15 £if3 when White will meet ...b5 
with Jld3, attacking f5. Furthermore, 
he hopes to be able to increase the pres¬ 
sure with , Sih4, which explains his last 
move. 



Black should now play the accurate 
and strong 15..JSfe8!, preparing the 
operation 16...b5 17 Jld3 e5. It is impor¬ 
tant to protect the e-pawn in advance, 
because after the immediate 15...b5 
White can play 16 J.d3! (and not 16 
axb5?!, as examined by Prie, in view of 
16...axb5 17 Ad3 e6 18 dxe6 fxe6 19 
<Slg5 Hxal 20 flxal He8 with a good 
game for Black) 16...e5 17 dxe6 fxe6 18 
<£sg5! when 18...Hae8 is forced, but then 
White can obtain a slight plus with 19 
axb5 axb5 20 Jlxb5 Jlxb5 21 <Slgxe6. 
14—e5! 15 dxe6 fxe616 Wc2 

This position occurred in the game 
V.Laznicka-M.Parligras, European 
Championship, Dresden 2007. It now 
makes sense for Black to play 16...d5 17 
Jlxd7 Wxd7 with a slight but stable 
advantage. 
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Conclusion 

The Trompowsky is an ambitious and 
aggressive opening. Black should re¬ 
spond with the concrete 2...c5!, speed¬ 
ing up the play. In response, defending 
d4 is tame and untroubling for Black, 
as is 3 dxc5. More challenging is 3 £k3, 
but then Black should be able to reach 
quite a comfortable Sicilian-type posi¬ 
tion. 

The Vaganian Gambit (3 d5) has 
claimed a number of victims over the 
years, but by closing the centre with 
6...e5! Black will be able to complete his 


development and he has good long¬ 
term chances. Bearing this in mind, the 
exchange on f6 (Line E) will probably 
become even more popular. However, 
the critical position which arises after 4 
d5 11136 5 Wcl f5 promises Black good 
counterchances. He enjoys active and 
dynamic play, while Line El is espe¬ 
cially important. Allowing Black's 
queen to be trapped on al has been 
considered risky by Trompowsky the¬ 
ory, but my new analysis appears to 
offer Black excellent prospects of 
emerging with a material advantage. 
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The Veresov 



1 d4 £>f6 2 £>c3 d5 3 -&g5 

By playing 2 4ic3, White reveals his 
intention of playing e4 and occupying 
the centre. It makes sense to prevent 3 
e4 with 2...d5!, leaving White's knight a 
little misplaced on c3 and his strategic 
potential limited. I should also mention 
that the Veresov isn't White's only ap¬ 
proach after 2...d5: 

a) 3 J.f4 will almost certainly lead to 
the Barry Attack after 3...g6 4 4if3 - see 
our next chapter. 

b) 3 f3 is well met by 3...c5!. 

c) The audacious 3 e4, the Black- 
mar-Diemer Gambit, will be examined 
in Chapter Nine. 

With the Veresov, White gives him¬ 
self the option of exchanging on f6, 
thereby reducing Black's control over 
the e4-square. At this point French 
players will be happy enough with 
3...e6 4 e4, while 3...c5!? is an aggres¬ 
sive move which I have used myself on 
a few occasions. It leads to compli¬ 
cated, open play and is fully sound, but 


it does allow White a fair amount of 
activity, which is something I feel he 
doesn't deserve! For this reason, I have 
decided to opt for the tried and tested 
main line, which promises Black easy 
equality. 

3...£sbd7! 



With the help of this move we 
achieve several aims, not least keeping 
our structure intact, while preparing 
the ...c5 and ...e5 breaks. Furthermore, 
Black can follow up with ...e6 and 
...Jte7 or ...g6 and ...Jtg7, while even 
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...e6 and ...Jtb4 is not out of the ques¬ 
tion, depending on how White contin¬ 
ues. 

At this point White usually decides 
how best to force through the e4 break: 

A: 4 f3 
B: 4 £lf3 

Before we examine those variations, 
we should pay some attention to the 
other approaches that have been tried 
in practice: 

a) 4 e3 signifies a rejection of the 64- 
plan altogether, but White does retain 
the possibility of erecting a Stonewall 
set-up with f4, having already devel¬ 
oped his nominally bad bishop to g5. 
However, in any case a set-up involv¬ 
ing ...g6 is very efficient against the 
Stonewall, so we will continue with 

4...g6 5 f4 i.g7 6 ±d3 0-0 7 £>f3 (7 #d2 
c5 8 £}f3 transposes) 7...c5, introducing 
the idea of ...'i'bb and giving White 
something to think about. 



After 8 #d2 (White tries to keep all 
his options open and to develop 
quickly; instead 8 0-0 Wbb 9 3bl a6 is 


fine for Black, who can play ...Wd6(e6) 
to shore up the d5-pawn before push¬ 
ing his queenside pawns, while White 
has little to do) 8...b6 (Black prepares 
...Jib7 and then ...<£)e4; 8...^6 is also 
fine here, especially after the suicidal 9 
0-0-0?! c4 followed by ..Ma5 and ...b5- 
b4, and another interesting idea is 

8.. .c4!? 9 J.e2 b5, because 10 £>xb5?! 
runs into the powerful 10...<£se4 11 Wcl 
#a5+ 12 4ic3 <£sdf6! with advantage to 
Black) 9 £se5 ±b7 10 fidl (10 0-0 allows 
the strong 10...<2ie4! 11 J.xe4 dxe4 12 
dxc5 - 12 £sxd7 Wxd7 13 £>e2 ±a6! is 
even worse; White is under pressure 
and the obvious 14 c3? loses a piece to 

14.. .h6! 15 Jlh4 %4 - 12...<Sixe5 13 
®xd8 lfxd8 14 fxe5 JLxe5 15 JLxe7 Hd2 
when Black is sure to regain his sacri¬ 
ficed pawn, while his bishops are very 
strong and has a pleasant initiative) 

10.. .cxd4 11 exd4 4ie4 12 £}xe4 dxe4 
Black enjoys quite good play, and fol¬ 
lowing the further 13 J.c4 k)f6 14 0-0 
<£sd5, he threatens ...f6 and has a per¬ 
fectly acceptable position. 

b) 4 e4?! is very dubious. Following 

4.. .£}xe4 5 <£)xe4 dxe4 we have: 
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bl) 6 f3 sees White hope for quick 
development and open lines, but Black 
has 6...h6 7 ±h4 c5! 8 d5 (8 fxe4 Wb6! 9 
£>f3 g5 10 JLf2 Wxb2 is also good for 
Black) 8... Wb6 with pressure: for ex¬ 
ample, 9 Bbl g5 10 Jcg3 J.g7 11 c3 ®g6 
with a large advantage in J.Gomes- 
V.Epishin, Las Palmas 1997. 

b2) 6 ±c4 h6 7 ±h4 (or 7 i.e3 e6 8 
£)e2 4ib6 with a clear plus for Black) 
7...^f6 8 f3 Wd6 sees Black threaten 
,..'i r b4+. G.Mohr-E.Lobron, Ljubljana 
1989, continued 9 c3 JLe6 10 ®a4+ c6 11 
±xe6 Wxe6 12 0-0-0 £\d5 13 Sel e3 14 
jtg3 b5 15 Wc2 #d7 and Black was 
much better. 

c) 4 Wd3 supports the e4 advance. 
Black could, of course, allow that and 
simplify, but much more combative is 
the attempt to prevent this and to ex¬ 
ploit the position of the white queen 
with 4...c5!. 



Practice has shown that White is not 
ready to contest the advantage after all: 

cl) 5 Jb<f6?! <5^xf6 6 dxc5 is neither 
logical nor sound. After 6...e6 7 e4 (oth¬ 
erwise White is just worse) 7...£ixe4 8 
<£ixe4 dxe4 9 Wxe4 jtxc5 Black has a 


fully sound position with the two bish¬ 
ops and no weaknesses. The attempt to 
exploit the active placement of the 
white queen with 10 Jtb5+ is met by 
the cool 10...‘4’e7!. Black then threatens 
to exchange queens with ll... 1 @ r d4, 
leaving him with a very promising 
endgame, so White must try to compli¬ 
cate things. However, the black king is 
quite safe in the centre and White's 
whole venture will fail: 11 #h4+ f6 12 
Wg3 *f7 13 ±d3 Wd6 14 ff3 We5+ 15 
<£\e2 Jtd7! (intending 16...Jkc6) 16 #xb7 
Ihd8 17 «e4 Wxb2 18 0-0 f5 19 Wh4 
Wf6! and Black was much better in 
R.Mesias-A.Escobar Forero, Cali 2007. 

c2) 5 dxc5 e6 6 e4 is a more reason¬ 
able way to strike in the centre, but the 
exposed position of the queen again 
allows Black excellent play after 
6...£sxc5 7 #d4 £scxe4 8 £sxe4 dxe4 9 
Jtxf6 (even worse is 9 #xd8+ *9xd8 10 
0-0-0+ *c7 11 JLf4+ &c6 12 ^e2 £>d5! 
13 l 5ld4+ ‘i’bb and White was a pawn 
down without any compensation what¬ 
soever in R.Rakhmetov-I.Chernov, 
Moscow 1999) 9...gxf6 10 #xe4. White 
may have the better structure here, but 
his kingside development is none exis¬ 
tent and after 10...'i , a5+ 11 c3 Jcd7! 
(again continuing with ...J.c6 is the 
idea) 12 £>f3 ±c6 13 #c4 Bd8 14 Ae2 
Bg8 15 b4 (A.Roesch-G.Ginsburg, 
German League 1996) 15.. .’HfdS! Black 
is better with his bishop-pair and active 
pieces. 

c3) 5 e4 is the most consistent ap¬ 
proach; White tries to drag Black into a 
hand-to-hand fight, counting on his 
better development. However, after the 
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a more peaceful, positional middle- 
game. 



Other moves make Black's task eas¬ 
ier: 

a) We saw why 8 h4?! should be 
welcomed by Black in note 'b' just 
ahead of Line Bl. 

b) 8 #d2 cxd4 9 exd4 Wb6 is already 
pleasant for Black. After 10 0-0-0 (alter¬ 
natively, 10 £sa4? #xd4 11 £>xc6 «xd2+ 
12 Jlxd2 bxc6 lost a pawn in 
P.Kojetsky-J.Lys, Czech Republic 1995; 
and not much better is the 10 <£sxc6 
Wxc6 11 Jih6 of L.B.Hansen-D.Poldauf, 
German League 2002, when ll...Jbch6! 
12 Wxh6 i.f5 13 Wd2 4 14 £>xe4 
Axe4 gives Black a slight edge, as he 
will employ a standard minority attack 
while White has no play whatsoever) 

10 .. .(heV.l (this move almost always 
succeeds in weakening White's central 
grip) 11 £sxe4 (11 £)xd5?! does not 
work in view of Il...£lxd2 12 <Slxb6 
axb6 13 £lxc6 - or 13 Bxd2 Bxa2 14 
^bl jLe6 with a clear plus for Black, as 
...Bfa8 is imminent - 13...bxc6 14 J.xd2 
Bxa2 and Black is the more active) 

11.. .dxe4 12 (hx c6 #xc6 White's king 


will become a target, so Black is at least 
equal. 

c) 8 (hxc6 bxc6 9 JLe5 is basically an 
attempt to equalize the game by elimi¬ 
nating any possible danger. After 

9.. .cxd4 10 'i r xd4 (A.Mortazavi- 
J.Chabanon, Oakham 1990) 10...<5168 11 
0-0-0 Jtxe5 12 Wxe5 Wd6 Black has easy 
equality, as ...e5 can no longer be pre¬ 
vented, and 10 exd4 (M.Vokac-S.Vicek, 
Pardubice 2000) 10...icf5 is also fine for 
Black. 

d) 8 dxc5 does not cause any prob¬ 
lems either: 8...Wa5 9 £)xc6 bxc6 10 Jte5 
®xc5 11 Wd4 ®xd4 12 exd4 13 
Jtxg7 < &’xg7 and Black is again quite 
OK, as he is ready for both ...e5 and 
...c5. 

8.. .cxd4 9 exd4 



After castling short, any ideas 
White may have entertained about at¬ 
tacking have vanished. Still, the posi¬ 
tion is by no means completely harm¬ 
less for Black and White does have one 
interesting positional idea: he will ex¬ 
change on c6 and then play £sa4, fixing 
the weak pawn on c6. Furthermore, 
White will often play Jte5, aiming to 
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and so proceed by castling queenside: 

Al: 5 e4 
A2: 5 Wd2 

Al) 5 e4 

Consistent, but now Black seizes the 
initiative. 

5.. .dxe4 6 fxe4 

6 Wd2!? is an interesting idea. Tak¬ 
ing on f3 could give White good com¬ 
pensation, so Black should perhaps opt 
for the simple b.-.^aS! 7 *$^xe4! (alterna¬ 
tively, 7 fxe4 e5 8 dxe5 4^xe5 9 0-0-0 
Jteb is preferable for Black when com¬ 
pared with our main line, and 7 jtxfb 
4ixfb 8 fxe4 e5! 9 dxe5 ^g4 is also 
promising for him) 7...'S r xd2+ 8 Jtxd2 
e5 which completely equalizes. 

6.. .e5! 



Black strikes on the dark squares 
and now White must tread carefully to 
avoid either a positional or a tactical 
disaster. 

7 dxe5 

Instead 7 d5 Jlc5 requires no further 
analysis; Black has good play on the 
dark squares and will be the first to 
create threats. However, 7 4if3 is an 


important alternative, prioritizing de¬ 
velopment. Black's best response is 

7...h6!, putting the question to the 
bishop, and then: 



a) 8 Jtxfb? Wxfb abandons the dark 
squares completely. After 9 d5 Jtb4 10 
Jtc4 We7 11 dxc6 (11 0-0?? blunders a 
piece to 11...^5+ 12 <4>hl Wxc4) 

ll...bxc6 12 We2 <£>bb Black had the 
advantage in Gather-I.Sokolov, Vlissin- 
gen 2000. 

b) 8 Jtd2?! exd4 9 <?ixd4 £ic5 10 £)f3 
(or 10 Jtf4 JLg4) 10...Wb6 is also quite 
unpleasant for White. 

c) 8 jte3 (safest, but it is clear that 
Black has gained by inserting ...h6) 
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8...jLb4 9 dxe5 £}g4! (the e4-pawn is 
not as important as the one on e5, as 
the fight for the dark squares contin¬ 
ues) 10 ±f4 (10 'S r d2 £)xe3 11 Wxe3 We7 
is an admission of failure; after the fur¬ 
ther 12 a3 Aa5 13 b4 i.b6 14 Wf4 ±c7 
Black is much better) 10...We7 11 Wd2 
0-0 and Black's position is already 
preferable. White must kick the g4- 
knight, but after 12 h3 (otherwise, 12 
0-0-0 £)c5! 13 Wei £)a4 leads to big 
trouble, as does 12 a3 Jtc5! 13 b4 JLf2+ 
14 &e2 Hd8! 15 Wd6 We8 16 h3 £>f8) 
12...£}gxe5 13 0-0-0 Se8 Black has sev¬ 
eral plusses. 

d) 8 Jth4 Wb6! exploits the fact that 
White's bishop can no longer cover the 
queenside. 



After 9 Wd2 (9 dxe5? Wxb2 is very 
strong now that there is no option of 
Ad2) 9...±b4! 10 <Sixe5 (10 a3? is a blun¬ 
der: 10...£ixe4 11 We3 iLxc3+ 12 bxc3 
Wb2 with disastrous consequences for 
White) 10...£)xe5 11 i.xf6 (11 dxe5? 
loses to ll...£sxe4 12 Wd3 JLf5) ll...gxf6 
12 dxe5 fxe5 the position has clarified, 
leaving Black standing very well: he 
has two bishops and excellent 


cellent prospects of activity, provided 
his king doesn't run into any danger. 
Play might continue 13 0-0-0 (13 JLc4?! 
is met by 13...JLg4, keeping the white 
king in the centre) 13...jte7 (there is no 
need to keep the knight pinned; Black 
regroups and prepares to castle long) 
14 Wd3 Bg8 15 ^bl Bg6 when there 
seems to be no way to stop the plan of 
...Bd6, ...JLe6(g4) and ...0-0-0, which 
means that Black has the advantage. 

We now return to 7 dxe5: 

7-..Wa5 

Black pins the e5-pawn and this 
demonstrates why ...h6 should not be 
played until it has concrete merits. 
Note that an exchange on f6 here may 
spoil Black's structure, but more im¬ 
portantly leaves White horribly weak 
on the dark squares, and Black's king is 
going long in any case. 



8 JLxf 6 

This can be considered the main 
line, as it has received the most atten¬ 
tion. Alternatives are: 

a) The timid 8 Wd2 £sxe5 is effort¬ 
lessly better for Black: 9 0-0-0 (or 9 £)f3 
±b4! 10 itxf6 gxf6 11 a3 ±e6! 12 0-0-0 
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Axc3 13 #xc3 #xc3 14 bxc3 Sg8 with 
an edge; both sides' structures have 
been damaged, but Black's pieces are 
more active and his bishop is poten¬ 
tially better) 9...J.b4! (increasing the 
pressure) 



10 £sf3 (10 ±xf6 gxf6 11 £ige2 Bg8 
12 , Sid4 J.g4 is again rather unpleasant 
for White) 10...^.e6! (this move contin¬ 
ues in the same energetic spirit that 
governs our play here) 11 4ixe5 (11 
Jtxf6 gxf6 12 a3 was examined after 9 
£>f3, above) 11...4ixe4! 12 4ixe4 (this 
sacrifices the queen, but for clearly in¬ 
sufficient compensation; however. 
Black is a clear pawn up after both 12 
£>c4 #xg5 13 £>d6+ ±xd6 14 #xg5 
£>xg5 15 Bxd6 *e7 and 12 fe3 J.xc3 13 
#xe4 Axe5) 12..Axd2+ 13 Bxd2 #xe5 
14 -5M6+ 4>f8 15 AM (J.Hodgson- 
G.Flear, British Championship, Black¬ 
pool 1988) and now one good way to 
unravel is 15...h5 16 Jtg3 #g5 17 4ixb7 
Bh6 with an almost decisive advan¬ 
tage. 

b) According to Prie on ChessPub- 
lishing.com, 8 J.d2 is White's best bet. 
Considering the difficulties which 


White faces after the alternatives, it is 
hard to disagree, but even this option is 
hardly unwelcome to Black. After 

8...4ixe5 9 4if3 #c7 Black enjoys a solid 
position in the centre and the better 
pawn structure. 



He can complete his development 
without problems, while White's posi¬ 
tion has been weakened: 

bl) 10 #e2 i.d6 11 0-0-0 Ae6 12 
4id4 (or 12 h 3 £>c4 with the initiative) 

12.. .1.g4 13 £>f3 0-0-0 14 h3 Ae6 15 <5M4 
Jtc4 and White is under pressure. 

b2) 10 AfA invites unwelcome ex¬ 
changes: 10...jtd6! 11 4ixe5 Jlxe5 12 
Jtxe5 #xe5 with a steady edge for 
Black. 

b3) 10 Jtd3 J.g4 (active develop¬ 
ment is always best!) 11 #62 was seen 
in I.Miladinovic-MGeenen, Genova 
2004, and now Black should continue 
aggressively with 11...0-0-0 12 0-0-0 (12 
h3? is not possible owing to 12...4ixf3+ 
13 gxf3 #g3+) 12...i.c5! 13 *bl (13 h3 
Jtxf3 14 gxf3 <ah5 15 Bhel £ixd3+ 16 
cxd3 4if4 allows Black a pleasant bind 
on the kingside and in the centre) 

13.. .Bhe8 when he is obviously better. 
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such as after 14 h3 (or 14 4ia4 JLd4 and 
it's not possible to play 15 c3? 4ixd3 16 
cxd4 because of 16..JLf5! when White 
loses material) 14...iLxf3 15 gxf3 4ih5 16 
Shel (16 %2 £>xd3 17 cxd3 Wg3 18 
#fl ®d6 keeps White tied up, thanks 
to Black's control over the d4- and f4- 
squares) 16...4ixd3 17 cxd3 &b8 when 
White cannot activate his pieces with 
18 e5 because of 18...'S r d7! and a pawn 
drops. 

c) 8 exf6 is the greedy approach; 
White wins a pawn and hopes to con¬ 
solidate. However, after 8...®xg5 9 fxg7 
(9 £sf3 Wxf6 10 Wd2 ±b4 is good for 
Black) 9...jtxg7 Black's various threats 
practically force White to offer an ex¬ 
change of queens with 10 Wd2 (other¬ 
wise, 10 4if3 We3+ 11 ±e2 ±xc3+ 12 
bxc3 Wxc3+ 13 <£d2 4ie5 14 0-0 Sg8 is 
very nice for Black, for example). Black 
has now tried various ways of develop¬ 
ing counterplay with the queens on, 
but I definitely agree with Prie that the 
simplest solution is 10...’S'xd2+! 11 
, ixd2 £ic5 12 Jtd3 JLe6 when Black has 
excellent compensation: 



his bishops are powerful, while 


White's pieces are passive and his king 
exposed in the centre. 

Indeed, it is very difficult for White 
to coordinate his army, as practice has 
shown: 

cl) 13 <£sf3 0-0-0! sees Black prepar¬ 
ing to pile up against d3 and e4. After 
14 4 , e2 She8! (again the simplest 
method is to activate the pieces; the 
famous game L.Alburt-M.Tal, Baku 
1972, saw instead 14...b5!? 15 a3 a5 with 
the initiative for Black, but I prefer the 
text) 15 Shdl (15 4ig5 attempts to re¬ 
lieve the pressure, but the result is the 
opposite: 15...f5! 16 4ixe6 Bxe6 17 Safi 
fxe4 18 ±c4 2g6 19 g3 ±xc3 20 bxc3 
<£)a4 and Black is much better) 15.. Jtf5! 

16 “ifl Jtg6 the e4-pawn will soon fall, 
while Black will retain all his positional 
advantages. 

c2) 13 £>ge2 0-0-0! 14 Shfl (14 £>f4 
JLc4 is very unpleasant) is Davies' sug¬ 
gestion, preparing to meet 14...jLh6+ 
with 15 4if4. However, 14...b5! 15 <£>f4 
(15 b4 ^a4 keeps White tied up, while 
very bad is 15 a3? Jlh6+! 16 4if4 Sxd3+! 

17 cxd3 iLxf4+ 18 Sxf4 <Sib3+ when 
Black wins) 15...b4 16 <£)ce2 <£ixe4+ 17 
&el 4ic5 18 4ixe6 fxe6 sees Black re¬ 
gain his pawn, leaving White still 
rather tied up. 

d) Also very complacent is 8 4if3 
£ixe4 9 ±d2 £)xd2 10 Wxd2 ±b4 11 
0-0-0 0-0 when Black has a stable ad¬ 
vantage after, say, 12 a3 ilxc3 13 Wxc3 
Wxc3 14 bxc3 4ic5 15 Sd4 ±f5. 

Returning to 8 JLxf6: 

8...gxf6 

Now White must make a further 
choice. He can either return the pawn. 
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aiming to keep lines closed and to slow 
Black down, or he can win a pawn at 
the cost of allowing Black plenty of 
activity. 



9 e6 

Instead the greedy 9 exf6?! runs into 
the very strong counter 9...Aa3! and it 
is surprising that several authors and 
players have missed this move, which 
is quite typical in such situations. 



Now we have: 

a) 10 bxa3 ®xc3+ 11 &f2 £ixf6 is al¬ 
ready great for Black; he can restore 
material equality by taking on a3, but 
chasing the white king is even more 
effective: 12 Ad3 £ig4+ 13 <4>e2 Wd4 14 


<&h3 (or 14 Wei Ig8) 14...£se3 15 Wcl 
Jtg4+ and Black was winning in 
I.Mladenov-M.Todorov, Sofia 2003. 

b) 10 Wbl Wb4! 11 bxa3 Wxc3+ 12 
*dl £>xf6 13 ±d3 Jlg4+ 14 £>f3 0-0-0 is 
again disastrous for White. 

c) 10 ®cl (the only viable move) 

10.. .41xf6! (Black plays for the initiative; 
he can of course opt for the simple 

10.. .Wxc3+ 11 bxc3 Axel 12 Sxcl £sxf6 
with fine compensation, but there is no 
need to) 11 Ad3 (11 £ige2 Ac5 12 ®d2 
Wb6 13 <5M1 J.e6 leaves White com¬ 
pletely tied up) ll..JLe6! sees Black 
keeping the queens on, hoping to ex¬ 
ploit his lead in development and the 
exposed white king. 



After 12 <£sge2 Jtc5 (threatening 

13...£>g4) 13 h3 (13 £sf4 <£g4 14 £lxe6 
fxe6 15 Wf4 h5 16 h3 Sf8 wins material, 
and also bad for White is 13 #f4 <53g4 
14 h3 <£e3) 13...0-0-0 14 WfA <&d7 Black 
has excellent compensation for the 
pawn; to add to White's grievances, he 
cannot contemplate 15 0-0-0 because of 
the simple 15...Axa2. 

9—fxe6 

Thus Black has won back his pawn. 
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having obtained the advantage of the 
two bishops in the process. His further 
development is clear: move the knight, 
play ...e5, bring out the light-squared 
bishop and castle long, while the dark- 
squared bishop will find a nice post on 
c5, b4 or even h6. It must be noted too 
that Black still threatens 10...jLa3!, 
which forces White's hand in the com¬ 
ing play. That said, while Black may 
have good central control and active 
pieces. White may be able to drum up 
some counterplay as Black is prepares 
to castle long. 



10 Wg4 

The only viable option, preparing 
0-0-0 with tempo. The alternatives are 
plain bad: 

a) 10 JLe2? JLa3! (naturally) 11 Jth5+ 
■&d8! (11 ...&e7? 12 #d2 complicates the 
issue as 13 <Sld5+ is threatened) 12 bxa3 
Wxc3+ 13 ‘i’fl &c7 with a huge advan¬ 
tage. 

b) 10 Jic4? Aa3! 11 ®cl (or 11 Wbl 
£>e5 12 i.b3 4ig4 threatening ...JLc5 
and winning material) 11...4le5! (the 
knight comes to g4 with tempo) 12 JLb3 
<Slg4 13 4if3 (no improvement is 13 


£>ge2 ±c5 14 «T4 £>e3 15 Wf3 ±d7 16 
'B f h5+ '^dS with a clear advantage for 
Black) 13.. JLc5 14 Sfl lc7! and Black 
wins a pawn, while retaining all the 
advantages of his position: for exam¬ 
ple, 15 e5 (15 g3 fails to 15...£>xh2! 16 
£>xh2 Wxg3+) 15...£)xh2! 16 £se4 <2lxf3+ 
17 gxf3 Wxe5 18 Wh6 JLa3! and Black is 
much better. 

10...£sb6!? 



Prie strongly advocates this move, 
in place of the common 10... i S}e5. His 
reasoning is clear: Black keeps control 
of the fifth rank to prevent ®h5+ and 
may offer a queen exchange with 
...WgS, while making it difficult for 
White to develop his bishop to c4, from 
where it could attack the vulnerable e6- 
pawn. 

11 0 - 0-0 

The most reasonable. White's other 
options are even worse: 

a) 11 Jte2 i.b4 12 fh5+ (12 0-0-0 
±xc3 13 Wh5+ Wxh5 14 ±xh5+ 4?e7 15 
bxc3 e5 is similarly bad for White) 
12...Wxh5 13 J.xh5+ 4>e7 is excellent for 
Black, who enjoys a clear positional 
advantage. 
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b) 11 1 B'h4? was tried in 

H.Heimsoth-W.Van den Brande, Bel¬ 
gian League 2005, when Black missed 
the standard 11...JLa3! and after 12 
0-0-0 (12 Wxf6? loses to 12...5f8) 

12.. .'B r xc3 13 bxa3 (no better is 13 ®h5+ 
*e7 14 bxa3 #xa3+ 15 <t?d2 e5 16 Wh6 
Jte6 17 Wg7+ JLf7 and Black is win¬ 
ning) 13...Wxa3+ 14 &d2 0-0 Black 
would have been close to winning. 

11.. JLd7 

Castling is Black's top priority; the 
activation of his pieces will follow 
later. 

12«f4 

White tries to create problems, but... 

12.. .0.0-0! 13Wxf6 2g8 



...gives Black very good compensa¬ 
tion for the pawn. In fact, capturing on 
f6 has merely opened the long diagonal 
for Black's unopposed dark-squared 
bishop. 

14fid3 

Trying to hold c3, but to no avail. 
That said, 14 <£sge2 <£sc4 creates, 
amongst others, the threat of .. Jta3 and 
is very hard to meet. 

14~.i.g7 15 We7 i.f6! 


A strong blow which forcing White 
into a very bad position. The game 
F .Cottegnie-R.Galvez, correspondence 
2000, continued 16 Wxf6 (16 Wa3 Wxa3 
17 bxa3 <£)c 4 is also fantastic for Black) 

16.. JSgf8 17 «e7 Ixfl+ 18 Sdl Bxdl+ 
19 i’xdl <2ic4 with a large advantage 
for Black. 

A2) 5 Wd2 

As we have seen, practice has 
shown White's whole idea of f3 and e4 
to be insufficient. That prompted Nigel 
Davies to recommend this alternative 
plan. White wants to castle first and 
only play e4 later, by when he will be 
sufficiently mobilized to support his 
central ambitions. 

Black must not hesitate; proceeding 
with ...e5 is not only indicated but is 
also good. But first, there is a useful 
move to insert. 

5.. .h6! 



This would have been inaccurate on 
the previous move because, as we have 
seen, against the immediate 5 e4 we 
need the bishop on the exposed g5- 
square. However, here this little pawn 
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move sets White a very difficult prob¬ 
lem. 

6 Jcf4 

The seemingly obvious alternative 6 
J.h4?! runs into the powerful 6...e5! 7 
dxe5 (7 e3 Jkd6 is simply better for 
Black) 7...4ixe5 and then: 



a) 8 e4? is a blunder due to 8...£sxe4! 
9 fxe4 Wxh4+ 10 g3 We7 11 0-0-0 Ag4! 
when White is lost: for example, 12 
jte2 (nothing is changed by either 12 
Bel d4 13 ®xd4 JLf3 or 12 exd5 JLxdl 
13 dxc6 Ag4 14 <$M5 »d6 15 cxb7 Bb8 
16 JLb5+ ±d7) 12...£>c4 13 Jlxc4 dxc4 14 
<2ige2 Wg5 and Black wins. 

b) 8 0-0-0?! exposes the king to mor¬ 
tal danger: 8.., l £sc4 9 ®d4 #a5! (practi¬ 
cally every single move by the dark- 
squared bishop will now threaten de¬ 
struction) 10 JLxf6 (or 10 e4 Jtc5 11 #d3 
Wb4 12 Bel Wxb2+ 13 <*dl 0-0 threat¬ 
ening ...jLb4 when White should really 
resign) 10...±c5! 11 Wh4 i.e3+ 12 4>bl 
gxf6 13 ®xf6 Bg8 14 'A’al Jte6 with a 
crushing attack in L.Aronian- 
L.Fressinet, Verdun 1995; a brief look at 
White's kingside should suffice. 

c) 8 e3 does not blunder a pawn, but 


is still well met by 8...<£>e4! 9 JLxd8 
£>xd2 10 *xd2 &xd8 11 Bdl ±c5 12 
£\a4 Jtd6 13 &cl &c7 and Black was 
obviously better in W.Braakhuis- 
V.Mascioni, correspondence 1999. 

d) 8 We3 pins the dangerous knight 
and hopes to exchange the queens, but 
8...4lfg4! is a powerful tactic which 
shows why inserting ...h6 was so im¬ 
portant. 



Play continues with 9 Wxe5+ (9 
fxg4? ®xh4+ 10 g3 Wg5 11 #d4 <?ixg4 is 
winning for Black, J.Leder-H.Post, 
German League 1996) 9...4}xe5 10 JLxdS 
4>xd8 11 e4 dxe4 12 £)xe4 4>c7 13 0-0-0 
Jte6 when Black enjoys a permanent 
edge thanks to his bishop-pair, which 
will thrive in such an open position. 
Looking a bit further we find: 

dl) The aggressive try 14 f4 fails to 
14...£}g4 15 Bel i.xa2! 16 b3 (White 
tries to trap the bishop; alternatively, 

16 h3 £)f6 17 £>xf6 gxf6 18 b3 i.a3+ 19 
<4>d2 ±xb3 20 cxb3 ±b4+ 21 &dl Bad8+ 
is decisive, and even here the superior 
18 4if3 Bd8 leaves Black with an extra 
pawn and a huge advantage) 16.. Jta3+ 

17 <4>d2 (17 4>dl f5 18 ftc3 Bad8+ 19 
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Ad3 ^f2+ 20 *e2 £ixd3 21 cxd3 Bhe8+ 
22 &d2 Bxel 23 &xel jtxb3 frees the 
bishop and wins) 17...2ad8+! (17...f5 is 
not so clear here, but the text is strong) 
18 &c3 (18 i.d3 ±xb3! 19 cxb3 iLb4+ 20 
£>c3 21 ^c2 Bxd3 again wins the 

house) 18...Bhe8 19 h3 4if6! (a key 
point) 20 Ad3 <^d5+ 21 &d2 ±b4+ 22 c3 
$\xc3 and White can resign with a clear 
conscience. 

d2) 14 a3 Ae7 15 £)e2 Bad8 16 £id4 
jLc8 (naturally the bishop must be safe¬ 
guarded) 17 Jte2 f5 (Black gains space, 
forces White's active knights to retreat 
and also tries to restrict White's 
bishop) 18 £ig3 icg5+ 19 *bl g6 20 £ifl 
h5 21 c3 a6 and with the help of some 
purposeful play. Black was much bet¬ 
ter in T.Vogler-V.Gurevich, Mainz 
1995. 

6...£>h5! 



Denied the ...e5 break. Black instead 
forces the exchange of White's dark- 
squared bishop, further emphasizing 
his weaknesses. 

7i-e5 

White tries to cause maximum dis¬ 
comfort before surrendering the 


bishop. Alternatively: 

a) 7 e4? is just too much; White tries 
to exploit Black's loss of time, but the 
exchange of his bishop exposes him to 
even more suffering: 7.J£sxf4 8 Wxf4 
e5! 9 dxe5 d4 (less efficient is 9...Wb6?! 
10 0-0-0 Jlc5 11 Wg3 Jtxgl 12 l r xg7 
with counterplay) 10 4lce2 Wa5+ 



11 Wd2 (Black is also much better 
after both 11 c3 dxc3 12 £)xc3 Jtb4 13 
, 5lge2 £)xe5 and 11 &dl £sxe5 12 <Slxd4 
&d7 13 c3 0-0-0) ll..Jtb4 12 c3 dxc3 13 
bxc3 Jte7 14 f4 <£ic5 sees Black threaten 
not just ...£)b3, but also ...J.g4 and then 
...Bd8. Furthermore, White's undevel¬ 
oped position makes it extremely hard 
to defend against Black's powerful ini¬ 
tiative: for example, 15 Wc2 Jtg4! 16 
Bdl (no better are either 16 <£sd4 £ixe4 
or 16 h3 0-0-0) 16...0-0 17 Bd2 Bad8 18 
<Sld4 and now Black wins with the 
pretty variation 18...£ixe4! 19 Wxe4 
«xc3 20 £sge2 (or 20 £sgf3 i.b4) 
20...±xe2 21 &xe2 i.c5 22 £sb3 Bxd2+ 
23 £sxd2 Bd8 24 £sb3 h5!, with an 
overwhelming attack. 

b) 7 Jte3? preserves the bishop, but 
is strongly met by 7...e5!. In this un- 
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pleasant position. White now went too 
far in I.Miladinovic-O.Romanishin, 
Rome 2005, and was brutally punished: 



8 g4 £\hf6 9 0-0-0? <£b6 10 b3? £>c4! 
when White might as well have re¬ 
signed in view of the line 11 bxc4 (or 11 
®d3 Wa5 12 <£a4 e4! 13 fxe4 <^xg4 14 
bxc4 dxc4 15 Wxc4 4ixe3 16 ®c3 Wxc3 
17 £sxc3 £\xdl) ll...Aa3+ 12 *bl Wb6+ 
13 <£b5 dxc4 14 *al Wxb5. 

c) 7 e3 4^xf4 8 exf4 e6 is just great 
for Black, who can develop and then 
prepare ...c5 at his leisure, while 
White's position is full of weaknesses. 

7.. .f6! 

Correct. Instead 7...£\xe5?! 8 dxe5 
would leave the h5-knight out on a 
limb. 

8&g3 

8 Wd3 doesn't work: 8...£)xe5! 9 
dxe5 £lf4 10 We3 (10 '&d2 fxe5 11 e3 
<&e6 12 Ad3 Wd6 13 J.g6+ *d8 sees 
Black escape the threats with a clear 
extra pawn and the superior position) 

10.. .Wb6! (Black's assets will be best 
exploited in a simplified position) 11 
#xb6 (11 Wxf4? loses to ll...«xb2) 

11.. .axb6 12 e3 <£>e6 13 exf6 exf6 14 Jtd3 


b5 with a very obvious plus due to 
Black's bishop-pair, spatial advantage 
and queenside pressure. 

8...£ixg3 9 hxg3 e5 



Black has proceeded with his obvi¬ 
ous plan, and one look at White's posi¬ 
tion is enough to show that Black is 
already better. 

10 e3 

This is at least fairly solid, whereas 
the attempt to fight back before Black 
organizes his army with 10 e4 fails to 

10.. .exd4 11 lxd4 Ac5 12 ®d2 We7! 13 
0-0-0 (13 <£)ge2 £)b6 unpleasantly 
threatens ...<£sc4) 13...4ib6 when Black 
has the initiative, and note that 14 
exd5?? remains impossible in view of 

14.. .1.e3. 

10.. .exd4 11 exd4 

Worse is 11 Wxd4 Ac5 12 ®d2 (12 
Wd3 <5ie5 is equally bad for White) 

12 .. Me7 with a clear advantage. After 
the text, the position resembles an Ex¬ 
change French, but with Black enjoying 
the advantage of the bishop-pair. His 
only problem is the weakened kingside 
light squares, which means that his 
king must go long. 
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11.. .#e7+! 

I have noticed that Prie has a liking 
for this move in such structures! Here 
it solves the tricky task of finding a 
suitable post for the queen. That im¬ 
portant piece will now go to f7 to cover 
the light squares, while the develop¬ 
ment of the dark-squared bishop is not 
a priority; it will later come out to d6 or 
b4. 

12 J.e2 

Instead 12 < 4 > f2 is met by Prie's 

12.. .*d8!? 13 Bel Wf7 14 <£>ge2 and 
now, to prevent an annoying <£sf4, 

14.. .g5!, intending ...J.d6. Note that 
Black's king will feel safe on c7, while 
he has a steady edge. 

12.. .£sb6 IB 0-0-0 l.d7 14 lei 0-0-0 15 
£sh3 *f7 

Black has the better prospects. 

B)4£sf3 

With this calm move White reveals 
his intention to complete his develop¬ 
ment before initiating central play. His 
next moves will usually be e3, Jld3, 0-0 
and Sel. This is an old and quite reli¬ 
able way of playing the Veresov, but it 
is quite harmless and does not pose 
Black any problems at all. 

From a strictly theoretical perspec¬ 
tive, White's 4th move can be punished 
by 4 ,h6! 5 Ji.h4 e6. Black threatens to 
seize the initiative in the centre with 
...c5, so White usually resorts to 6 e4, 
but this implies a pawn sacrifice after 

6.. .g5 7 Jlg3 4ixe4 8 <£)xe4 dxe4. The 
resulting position is hardly any good 
for White, but the main line of this 
gambit does allow him to reach an end¬ 


ing in which he has very good drawing 
chances. That's not a very enticing 
prospect, of course, and it is enough to 
close down the theoretical discussion 
on 4 £sf3, but I have presumed that the 
reader would prefer to retain more ten¬ 
sion in the position. Hence my recom¬ 
mended approach! 

4...g6! 



Taking into account the fact that the 
centre is very likely to be opened up 
once White plays e4, g7 looks like a 
very good square for the dark-squared 
bishop, enhancing the power of a later 
...c5. 

5 e3 

White has a few alternatives which 
are also worth mentioning: 

a) 5 ®d2 reverts to an 0-0-0 idea, 
but White has been deprived of f3 
ideas. After 5...h6 6 J,f4 c6 Black 
threatens to bag the bishop-pair with 
...£sh5 and he can later prepare ...e5 at 
his leisure with ...Jtg7, ...0-0 and ...Be8. 
A sample line: 7 £)e5 <£ih5! 8 <£sxd7 
±xd7 9 Jte3 Jlg7 10 0-0-0 #a5 11 *bl 
0-0-0!?, which leaves Black somewhat 
ahead in development and with the 
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better chances. 

b) More notable is 5 Wd3 and this 
move order is a more justified attempt 
at enforcing e2-e4 than 4 Wd3. With the 
f3-knight providing added support of 
d4, a reaction with ...c5 would now be 
less justified. On the other hand. White 
has lost the option of f3 and e4, and so 
Black can continue simply with 5...JLg7 
6 e4 dxe4 7 £>xe4 0-0! which leaves him 
well placed. 



Note that Black should refrain from 
exchanging knights on e4, thereby 
leaving White's queen on d3, blocking 
his light-squared bishop. Black plans 
...c5, which will be even more desirable 
once White castles long, as, indeed, he 
usually does: 8 0-0-0 (alternatively, 8 
±e2 c5 9 £>xc5 £>xc5 10 dxc5 la5+ 11 
c3 lxc5 12 0-0 JLf5 leaves Black with 
the initiative; a factor which becomes 
even more evident after 13 Wc4 Wxc4 
14 £.xc4 h6 15 i.e3 fifc8 16 ±b3 <^g4 
when White is under serious pressure) 
8...c5! (a temporary pawn sacrifice, but 
also a sound and well-justified one) 9 
£lxf6+ (the 9 d5 4ixe4 10 Wxe4 of 
C.Hoi-E.Geller, Reykjavik 1990, can be 


met by 10...1^5! 11 ^bl £sf6 with a 
strong initiative, while 9 h4 Wa5 10 
■&bl cxd4 11 ^xd4 £se5 12 4ixf6+ exf6 
is also unpromising for White) 9..$\xt6 
10 dxc5 Wa5 (Black immediately wins 
back the pawn) 11 H>5 lxa2 12 J.c4 (it 
looks like White is developing quickly 
and will seize the initiative, but ap¬ 
pearances can be deceptive...) 12...itd7! 
13 JLxa2 (or 13 11)4 a5 14 Wb3 Wxb3 15 
JLxb3 Jlc6 with an edge for Black: 
...£)e4 is threatened and White can 
hardly find a good move with his mi¬ 
nor pieces) 13...JLxb5 14 Bhel e6 sees 
White facing some problems. Indeed, 
his c5-pawn is weak and he can hardly 
support it with b4 because that would 
allow the opening of lines against his 
king. Moreover, the bishop on a2 is 
very ineffective, whereas Black's minor 
pieces are very active. 



Play might proceed 15 £kl4!? 
(White tries to complicate the play; in¬ 
stead 15 Jtf4?! brings the bishop to the 
outpost on d6, but allows Black to acti¬ 
vate his forces even further with 
15..JLc6 16 ±d6 Sfe8 17 5d3 £\e4 18 
He2 and after the strong 18...b6! White 
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will be left with a pawn majority in the 
centre, thanks to his e-pawn. 

iv. The advance of Black's majority, 
with ...e5-e4 and ...f5, is both strategi¬ 
cally desirable and very effective. It 
will come with tempo, gain plenty of 
space and create the preconditions for 
a kingside attack. 

v. Additionally, our knight on d7 
can be activated to c5 or e5. 

Overall, it is clear that e3-e4 is actu¬ 
ally quite welcome for Black, who has 
very good reasons to hope for the ad¬ 
vantage in the resulting positions. This 
is precisely the problem with 8...b6: it 
gives White one precious tempo, by 
which he can change the direction of 
the play and prevent Black's aforemen¬ 
tioned plans. 

Having taken the above into ac¬ 
count, Black's task in this position be¬ 
comes clear: he must find a useful, 
noncommittal move, waiting for White 
to play e4. Even 8...&h8 would not be 
illogical here, but there is a stronger 
move! 

8...a6! 



This move will come in useful later. 


as White will be unable to reply with 
4ib5 to ...e5. It also serves Black well if 
White understands the danger and re¬ 
frains from e4: Black can expand fur¬ 
ther on the queenside with ...b5, and 
then probably ...iLb7 and ...Bac8, stop¬ 
ping e4 forever and creating pressure 
on White's position. 

It is truly amazing how one little 
pawn move at such an early stage can 
affect the play, especially in a position 
with all the pieces and pawns on the 
board. However, there isn't a catch! 
White's set-up has a rather limited stra¬ 
tegic potential and he lacks a good 
move at this juncture. 

9 e4 

It is, of course, a matter of critical 
importance whether this move works 
or not! White has also tried: 

a) 9 <Sle5 is again unsuccessful. After 

9.. .£sxe5 10 dxe5 £sg4 11 i.e2 d4! 12 
exd4 cxd4 13 J.xg4 dxc3 14 bxc3 Wc7 
Black was better in G.Meszaros- 
I.Fanscy, Harkany 2001, as he will end 
up with the better pawn structure. 

b) White refrained from e4 and tried 
to restrict Black's queenside expansion 
with 9 a4 in K.Klokas-E.Grivas, Ikaria 
1995. Black responded with the logical 

9.. .Be8, preparing ...e5: 

bl) 10 e4? is just bad because of 

10.. .dxe4 11 4ixe4 cxd4 12 4ixd4 G)xe 4 
13 Jlxe4 £>c5 14 c3 h6! 15 Jtd2 (the only 
move: the 15 iLcl?? of N.Mousset Ev- 
touchenko-M.Appleberry, Elancourt 
2003, loses a piece to 15...e5!; very bad 
too is 15 Jth4 <Slxe4 16 Bxe4 g5 17 Jtg3 
f5 18 Wb3+ 4Ti8 and again White will 
lose a piece for very little compensa- 
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faced serious difficulties in G.Welling- 
B.Carlier, Wijk aan Zee 1987) 15...JLd7 
16 £}f5 (much worse is 16 f3?! Bfc8 17 
Ae3 JLf8 with an obvious advantage 
for Black in Zhang Pengxiang- 
E.Pigusov, Moscow 2001) 16...gxf5 17 

i.xf6 Jkc6! 18 ±xg7 *xg7 19 ±c4 <4>f6 
when in my opinion Black is still 
slightly better: he will target the c5- 
pawn with ...a5 and .. JSfc8. 

c) 5 £ie5 Jcg7 6 £)xd7 Wxd7 7 e3 0-0 
8 Jtd3 c5 just helps Black to grab the 
upper hand. 

d) 5 h4 also does not inspire: 5...c6 6 
®d2 (or 6 #d3 i.g7 7 e4 dxe4 8 I 2ixe4 
£)xe4 9 Wxe4 h6! 10 ±f4 £sf6 11 Wd3 
£id5 12 JLg3 JLf5 with the initiative) 

6.. Ag7 7 Jch6 ±xh6 8 Wxh6 Wb6! 9 
0-0-0 <Stg4! 10 Wf4 was seen in 
K.Shirazi-L.Gofshtein, Bastia (rapid) 
1998, and now Black could have played 

10.. .f5!, emphasising the weakness of f2 
and preparing ...e5; Black is better. 

Returning to the solid 5 e3: 

5.. .1.g7 6 ±d3 0-0 7 0-0 C5 



This is an important position for 
this variation and one in which White 
almost always prepares e4. 


8 lei 

White's only other conceivable plan 
is the attempt to activate his pieces 
with 8 <£se5. We should always keep 
this possibility in mind, but it is nearly 
always is bad for White. Indeed, here it 
can be met by 8...cxd4! 9 exd4 4lxe5 10 
dxe5 £>g4 11 ±e2 d4! 12 £>b5 £>xe5 13 
4ixd4 Wb6, leaving White under pres¬ 
sure from Black's powerful dark- 
squared bishop and queen. The game 
B.Maryasin-Z.Sturua, Moscow 1981, 
continued 14 JLxe7 (even worse was 14 
c3 Wxb2 15 JLxe7 le8 16 ±b4 a5 in 
J.Peters-W.Browne, South Bend 1981) 

14.. .fle8 15 i.h4 Wxb2 16 Ibl Wxa2 17 
J.b5 icg4 18 f3 Jcd7 when Black was 
obviously quite better. 

Naturally, the need for 8 Sel is 
shown by 8 e4? c4! 9 ice2 <Sixe4 10 
4ixe4 dxe4 11 4id2 icxd4 with an extra 
pawn, and obviously White cannot 
prepare e4 with the help of 8 ’#e2??: 
after 8...c4 the bishop is trapped on d3. 

After 8 Bel, Black's most popular 
choice (and the main line in ECO) is 

8.. .b6, with the aim of clamping down 
on e4 by ...jLb7. However, this has al¬ 
ways appeared rather illogical to me: 
White will play e4 with effect, since the 
arrival of a bishop on e4 will win a cru¬ 
cial tempo. Instead let's take a fresh 
and unprejudiced look at the position. 
My thinking process runs as follows: 

i. White will play e4 for sure, which 
will lead to an opening of the centre. 

ii. After multiple exchanges on d4 
and e4. White will be left with two mi¬ 
nor pieces on those squares. 

iii. In the resulting position Black 
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tion) 15...£ixe4 16 3xe4 e5 when Black 
is much better, as his central pawns 
have begun to advance with some ef¬ 
fect. 

b2) 10 'S f d2 c4! (exploiting the fact 
that the knight on f3 cannot retreat to 
d2) 11 Jtfl 4ie4 12 Wei was seen in the 
game and now the simplest is 12...1a5 
with a strong initiative. 

b3) 10 h3 e5!? (10...b6 11 ±f4 i.b7 12 
<2le5 Hc8 followed by ...<2le4 is also 
quite reasonable for Black) 11 dxe5 
<2lxe5 12 e4 (12 <2lxe5 £xe5 13 i.f4 Se8 
is also quite nice for Black) 12...d4 13 
<2ld5 <2lxd3 14 cxd3 ^.e6 and now White 
must abandon the d5-outpost, but after 
15 <2lxf6+ J.xf6 16 Jlxf6 Wxf6 Black is 
slightly better. 

c) Finally, something passive like 9 
Jtfl?! enables 9...h6 10 Jth4 b6 and 
...$Lb7, when Black's superiority in the 
centre is unquestioned. 

9...cxd4 10 <2lxd4 



This natural recapture leads to 
problems, but the alternative option is 
also hardly promising: 10 <2lxd5 *Slxd5 
11 exd5 <2lf6 12 We2 Ie8 13 <2lxd4 Wxd5 
14 Jte3 (or 14 <2lf3 JLg4 with unpleasant 


pressure) 14...<2lg4 15 &c4 Wd6 was 
slightly better for Black in Z.Mestrovic- 
F.Ljubicic, Zadar 2002. 

10.. .H6! 

An important move to insert, as it's 
useful to have the option of trapping 
the bishop with ...g5 and .. .f5-f4.1 think 
this is the most efficient way to play, 
although it's certainly not the only one 
with 10...e5 11 <5lf3 d4 12 <2ld5 h5 being 
a reasonable if less critical alternative. 
11 ±h4 

Instead 11 JLxf6 J.xf6 12 <5lb3 d4 13 
<2ld5 Jkg7 14 Wd2 e6 15 <5lf4 e5 surren¬ 
ders both the bishop-pair and lots of 
space, leaving Black much better. 

11.. .dxe412 i.xe4 

After 12 2lxe4? <2lxe4 13 J.xe4 <5lc5! 
the hanging state of the knight on d4 
proved to be of decisive importance in 
A.Barabas-C.Horvath, Budapest 1994. 
Following 14 c3 <21x64 15 Hxe4 g5 16 
i.g3 f5 17 1^3+ &h8 18 <2le6 i.xe6 19 
Hxe6 f4 Black had won a piece. 

12.. .<£)C5 



Black has the initiative, and should 
pursue it with further dynamic play. 

13 i-f3 g5! 
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The less committal 13...^6 14 £ib3 
2d8 15 Wcl £sxb3 16 axb3 Ae6 is also 
promising. 

14 Ag3 g4l 15 i-e2 Wb616 ^b3 2d817 
Wcl Af5 

Black's army makes a powerful im¬ 
pression and already White is under 
serious pressure. 

Conclusion 

The Veresov is a stand-alone opening, 
like the Trompowsky, and for this rea¬ 
son it is quite popular at club level. 
However, in contrast to the Trom¬ 
powsky, its strategic content is very 


limited and Black can thus adapt to 
White's plans with ease. 

White's only sensible plan is to pre¬ 
pare e4, either with f3 or by supporting 
it with his pieces. 4 f3 is White's most 
ambitious option, but is clearly anti- 
positional and its defects can be 
brought to light by the universally- 
acclaimed antidote of 4...c6 5 e4 dxe4 6 
fxe4 e5!, which gives Black excellent 
play on the dark squares. Also fairly 
popular is the more solid 4 £tf3, but 
our very promising sideline (8...a6!) 
appears to call White's entire opening 
scheme into question. 
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The Barry Attack 



1 d4 2 £)f3 g6 3 ^c3 d5 4 Af4 

The Barry Attack may seem similar 
to the Veresov, in that there is a white 
knight on c3, but the ideas behind it are 
actually quite different, as here White 
is not angling for e3-e4. The English 
grandmaster Mark Hebden is the main 
driving force behind the Barry and his 
results with it have been pretty impres¬ 
sive. Indeed, the Barry does contain 
some venom and the reader skips this 
chapter at his own risk! 

White has two different approaches 
to the Barry. One is to play #d2 and 
0-0-0, followed by JLh6 and a kingside 
attack. This does seem a bit primitive, 
but it can be very effective. A swift re¬ 
action in the centre by Black is very 
much indicated here. White's other 
plan is to develop more slowly, begin¬ 
ning with e3 and JLe2. Then &)e5 will 
follow when once again White would 
ideally like to ram his h-pawn down 
the board! This plan is also not without 
its dangers and again Black should 


counter in the centre, so as to distract 
White from his attacking ideas. 

The main drawback to the Barry At¬ 
tack is that it is rather inflexible. The 
presence of the knight on c3 really 
hampers White and significantly re¬ 
duces his options. Thus it is easy for 
Black to adapt to the circumstances and 
to meet each of White's tries in an effi¬ 
cient manner. 

4...±g7 



Now White usually chooses be¬ 
tween two main options: 
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A:5#d2 
B: 5 eB 

Practice has also seen 5 £ib5?!, 
which aims to move the c-pawn after 
all, but White's pieces still land up be¬ 
ing rather misplaced: 5...<5la6 6 e3 0-0 7 
c4 (instead 7 Ae2 <£se4 prepares to meet 
8 c4 with 8...c5, while 8 0-0 c6 9 £>c3 
<£ixc3 10 bxc3 c5 gives Black an obvious 
edge) 7...c5! 8 Jte5 Jte6 9 jLe2 was the 
course of A.Stefanova-B.Jobava, Istan¬ 
bul Olympiad 2000, and now Black's 
simplest approach is 9...®a5+ 10 Wd2 
^b4 11 0-0 dxc4, gaining the upper 
hand. 

A) 5 #d2!? 



This move introduces White's most 
direct plan, which has been dubbed 
'the Hebden-Kogan-Vorotnikov At¬ 
tack' by d-pawn expert Eric Prie, quite 
obviously after the players who have 
developed it. White angles to play a 
quick JLh6 and this can lead to a rapid 
attack after complacent play from 
Black. However, there is a downside to 
placing the queen on d2, and one 


which we will seek to exploit straight 
away. 

5—^e4! 



This would hardly be effective 
against 5 e3, as then White would reply 
6 £lxe4 dxe4 7 <5ld2, but here the d2- 
square is occupied. Thus White's king's 
knight must venture into the opposi¬ 
tion camp, where it can be targeted. 
6£sxe4 

Of course the knights must be ex¬ 
changed. Instead 6 We3 doesn't make 
much sense to me, as the queen is 
clearly misplaced here. Black should 
react with 6...c5! and now: 



a) 7 JLe5?! (N.Murshed-C.Sandipan, 
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Dhaka 2004) 7...i.xe5! 8 <&xe5 <2lxc3 9 
®xc3 cxd4 10 ®xd4 f6 sees Black occu¬ 
pying the centre with gain of time and 
emerging with an obvious plus. 

b) 7 0-0-0?! cxd4 8 <&xd4 £>xc3 9 
®xc3 0-0 leaves White's pieces very 
badly placed and again Black has the 
upper hand. 

c) 7 Jth6?! iLxh6 8 Wxh6 is a ran¬ 
dom venture, and quite an inefficient 
one. After 8 ... <21x03 9 #g7 (9 bxc3 Wa5 
is even worse) 9...2f8 10 bxc3 #a5 11 
dxc5 4ic6 it becomes clear that while 
White has been busy chasing pawns 
and ruining his structure. Black is 
about to castle long and advance in the 
centre. This alone is enough to give 
Black a serious advantage, but there's 
also the very serious threat of 12...d4 
and White is unable to stem the tide: 12 
e3 d4! (anyway!) 13 J.d3 W/xc3+ 14 &e2 
±g4 15 Sabi 0-0-0 16 2b3 Wxc5 17 
fihbl b6 and White's position was on 
the verge of collapse in the game 
L.Navarovszky-G.Barcza, Budapest 
1954. 

d) Relatively best is 7 <2lxe4 dxe4 8 
'S r xe4 cxd4 9 0-0-0 <2lc6 when White is 
somewhat ahead in development, but 
Black has some handy positional 
trumps: a strong central pawn on d4 
and the ability to develop his remain¬ 
ing pieces with tempo. The sample line 
10 <2le5 JLf5! 11 £ixc6 ±xe4 12 4fxd8 
2xd8 appears to be White's best option 
at this stage, but it's still quite good for 
Black who will follow up with ...e5 and 
a steady edge. 

6...dxe4 7 <£se5 

White's main problem is the tempo¬ 


rary weakness of the d4-pawn and the 
fact that his minor pieces are right in 
the way of an ...f6 and ...e5 advance. 
However, Black must act dynamically, 
as otherwise White will complete his 
development and start harassing the 
e4-pawn. 

Instead 7 Jte5?? f6 embarrassingly 
lost a piece in N.Romualdi-'Chess Ti¬ 
ger', Florida 2001, and not much better 
was the 7 4fg5? h6 8 <2lxe4 g5 9 Jte5 f6 
10 ±g3 f5 11 <£>xg5 hxg5 12 Wxg5 of 
S.Dolmatov-V.Gavrikov, Sverdlovsk 
1984. White has a bit of compensation 
for the piece here, but had Black played 
the precise 12...*f7! 13 e3 Jtf6 14 ff4 
®d6 15 Jtc4+ Ji.e6, it would have been 
revealed as being clearly insufficient. 
7...<£sd7! 



This is both the simplest and the 
soundest approach. 7...<2lc6 has also 
been tried, but I prefer the text move, 
after which White has absolutely noth¬ 
ing, as practice has shown. We will 
now chiefly examine: 

Al: 8 JLh6 
A 2 : <£>xd7 
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Apart from these two main moves. 
White has also tried: 

a) 8 0-0-0 ^b6! (Black suddenly 
threatens the very unpleasant 9...f6, 
while the knight heads for the new tar¬ 
get on the queenside) 9 h3 f6 10 <£sg4 
0-0 and White's position looks totally 
random and uncoordinated, leaving 
Black better. 

b) 8 <£sc 4 £sb6 9 e3 0-0 is fine for 
Black, since an exchange of knights will 
ensure that the e4-pawn can hardly be 
attacked. Meanwhile, Black has free 
development and can prepare to strike 
in the centre with ...c5. The game 
T.Bosboom Lanchava-T.Gara, German 
League 2002, continued 10 0-0-0 JLe6 11 
£ia5 W/c8 12 JLe2 c5 when Black stood 
fine and already enjoyed a slight initia¬ 
tive. White now made things worse 
with 13 JLe5? and after 13...JLxe5 14 
dxe5 Wc7 15 f4 2fd8 16 *el £>d5 17 
£sb3 £lxe3 she had a lost position. 

Al) 8 Jch6 

White seeks to exchange his pieces 
before they become targeted, but as 
these pieces are his only developed 
ones, this can't be a good sign. 

8 ... 0-0 9 £>xd7 

The immediate exchange 9 Jtxg7 
'4 i xg7 at least enables White to support 
his centre with e3, and then: 

a) 10 £)xd7 Wxd7 simplifies further, 
but with less space and no pieces out. 
White is already worse: 11 h4 (or 11 e3, 
as in A.Kogan-J.Blot, French League 
2002, which should be met by the stan¬ 
dard ll-.WdS, intending either ...e5 or, 
should White castle short, ...'i'gS and 


an attack; the position is already quite 
pleasant for Black) ll...Ed8 12 Sdl was 
seen in P.Trzaska-D.Berg, Bochum 
1991, and now Black should simply 
restrain White with 12...h5 13 e3 Wf5. 
It's not then clear how White intends to 
proceed and Black is clearly on top. 

b) White has also tried the ex¬ 
tremely ambitious 10 ®f4, hoping to 
grab the e4-pawn in broad daylight, 
but it just doesn't work: 10...£}b6! 
comes with the usual threat of ...f6 and 
also enables ...WdS. White must take 
the pawn, but after 11 Wxe4 i.f5 12 Wf4 
J.xc2 his lag in development becomes 
very apparent, while Black can win 
further time with ...f6 and ...'S f d6. The 
initiative is clearly on Black's side and 
White must tread very carefully in or¬ 
der to avoid a catastrophe. 

g.-.Wxd? 



Black's game has been considerably 
freed and it is now White who must be 
careful. We will follow the game 
A.Finkel-E.Sutovsky, Rishon le Zion 
1995: 

10 0 - 0-0 

10 Jtxg7 < Axg7 transposes to note 'a' 
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to White's 9th move. 

10...Wd5! 11 Axg7 &xg7 12 <£>bl i.e6! 

13 b3 a5 

Black's incisive play makes a very 
good impression; White is already un¬ 
der serious pressure. 

14 Wf4 a4! 15 Wxc7 axb3 16 axb3 Sa3! 



Simply threatening ...Bfa8 and 
.. .Sal+, and a sacrifice on b3 is also fea¬ 
sible. Indeed, White is already busted 
and didn't last much longer: 17 We5+ 
(seeking salvation in a queen exchange, 
but it doesn't help much; that said, 17 
®c3 Bc8 18 Wb4 Bca8 also loses) 

17.. .®xe5 18 dxe5 Bfa8 (the attack con¬ 
tinues even without the queens; take a 
look at White's kingside and you will 
see why...) 19 Bd4 flal+ 20 &b2 S8a2+ 
21 4>c3 Bel 22 Bxe4 (or 22 Bd2 Baal) 

22.. .Baxc2+ 0-1. Note that Sutovsky's 
opponent was no amateur, but a 
grandmaster! 

A 2 ) 8 <Slxd7 

White rids himself of his problem 
piece, but loses his lead in develop¬ 
ment and with it all hope of an advan¬ 
tage. The effect of this exchange is that 


Black catches up in development and 
will shortly even get ahead, because 
White is slow in developing his king- 
side. Furthermore, the e4-pawn can no 
longer be viewed as a potential weak¬ 
ness, but rather as a strong space- 
gaining unit. All in all. Black achieves 
excellent play without much effort. 

8.. .#xd7! 

This is always the correct recapture. 
It is important to quickly activate the 
queen, whereas the planless 8...J.d7?! 
allowed White to sound the charge 
with 9 Jth6 0-0 10 h4 in R.Palliser- 
M.Round, Leeds (rapid) 2008. 

9 e3 

9 0-0-0 is in my opinion always du¬ 
bious, as it provides Black with a clear 
target and one that is easy to reach: 

9.. .'@ r d5! 10 ‘i’bl (or 10 b3 Wc6 followed 
by ...a5 with an easy attack) 10...iLe6 11 
b3 c5 when White is thrown on to the 
defensive and faces an uncertain fu¬ 
ture. 

9 .. . 0.0 



Black simply intends 10...c5. His 
superiority in the centre would be un¬ 
questioned after 10 Bdl (F.Salguero- 
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J.Caputo, San Rafael 1992) 10...c5! 11 c3 
®d5, and White is also advised to 
avoid 10 0-0-0?! because of 10...®a4 11 
‘i’bl c5 (thus far Kogan) 12 dxc5 jtg4! 
13 Jte2 itxe2 14 Wxe2 Bac8 when Black 
develops a powerful attack. Thus in the 
game A.Kogan-MKrasenkow, Spanish 
Team Championship 2003, White tried 
to slow Black down: 

10 #c3 c6 11 He2 b6 

Again Black intends ...c5. 



12 ®b3 

At this point Kogan, a man who 
prefers to refer to 5 #d2 as 'the Tarzan 
Attack', later proposed a variety of 
possible improvements, all of which 
involve the move jLe5. The idea of this 
is to exchange Black's potentially pow¬ 
erful bishop and then aim to exploit 
White's slight structural advantage. 
However, I fail to see the point: after 
Black exchanges on e5 himself. White's 
structure has been similarly compro¬ 
mised. Moreover, Black's bishop may 
appear somewhat bad, but it can pro¬ 
tect the e4-pawn; something which 
White's bishop cannot do with regards 
to e5. 


More specifically: 

a) 12 JLe5 £xe5 13 dxe5 c5 14 Hdl 
Wc7 is equal, with a possible continua¬ 
tion being 15 0-0 Ae6 16 a4 Bad8 17 b3 
flxdl 18 Bxdl Bd8 and by exchanging 
the major pieces. Black comes closer to 
eventually capturing e5. 

b) 12 a4 c5 13 Ae5 ±xe5 14 dxe5 
Wc 7 is similar and also fine for Black. 

c) 12 0-0-0!? is the most ambitious 
move, but after 12...c5 13 h4 (as we saw 
in the previous note, slow play leaves 
White on the defensive; that applies to 
13 JLe5 Axe5 14 dxe5 We6! 15 J.c4 and 
now 15...Wf5 gives Black the initiative) 
13...#15! (active and provocative, but 
Black makes room for his light-squared 
bishop to come to e6, creates the option 
of ...e5 and threatens to exchange on 
d4) 14 g4 cxd4! the tactics assist Black: 



cl) Immeasurably risky is the 
greedy 15 Wc6?! Wa5 16 #xa8, espe¬ 
cially in view of the line 16...d3! 17 
cxd3 Wxa2 18 d4 JLa6 when White's 
king is very exposed and his pieces 
ineffective. Indeed, it would be fair to 
expect Black to score the full point very 
soon! 
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c2) 15 Wxd4 Wa5 16 #d5 (practically 
forced) 16...®xd5 17 Hxd5 i.e6 18 Bb5 
Jtxa2! 19 b3 Ifc8! 20 Idl a5 21 lxb6 a4 
22 bxa4 Bxa4 and after some fine and 
forcing play by Black, I feel that he is 
better due to his safer king position. 



13 c3 

White had to watch out for 13 0-0? 
Axd4!. 

13...C5 14 ^.g3 cxd4 15 cxd4 ila6! 



A powerful move! Now 16 iLxa6 
#a5+ 17 «c3 #xa6 would have been 
very bad for White, whose king is stuck 
in the centre. Thus Kogan tried 16 #dl, 
but Black simply could have played 


16...jLxe2 17 #xe2 Wa5+ 18 #d2 Wd5 
with a clear plus, as the much hoped- 
for 19 0-0? loses a pawn to 19...e5!. 

B) 5 e3 0-0 



6i.e2 

The most consistent move. The 
bishop supports a future h4-h5 ad¬ 
vance and doesn't interfere with the 
queen's influence down the d-file; a 
factor that becomes important if Black 
plays ...c5 and White meets it with 
dxc5. 

White has also tried: 

a) 6 Jtd3 is to my mind a clear mis¬ 
understanding. Not only is the bishop 
relatively useless here, unless White 

wants to play e4, but after 6_sLg4! 

White's important knight will be ex¬ 
changed. That puts an end to his at¬ 
tacking aspirations and also reduces 
his control over the e5-square. More¬ 
over, it turns out that the e3-e4 advance 
is not really appropriate in this posi¬ 
tion. After 7 h3 Jlxf3 8 ®xf3 c6 Black 
will prepare ...e5 with the help of a 
knight on d7, a rook on e8 and his 
dark-squared bishop. Should he suc- 
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ceed in implementing this plan, he will 
stand at least equal. 



Play can continue: 

al) 9 g4?! Be8 10 0-0-0 was rather 
too ambitious in H.Bennett-N.Croad, 
Wanganui 2005, and now Black could 
have evaded White's kingside pawns 
and prepared ...e5 with 10...£sfd7!, after 
which he would have enjoyed excellent 
play. 

a2) The seemingly natural 9 0-0 
£ibd7 is hardly an improvement, as 
White must refrain from 10 e4 because 

10...dxe4 11 JLxe4 (11 <£sxe4 £ixe4 12 
#xe4 £rf6 13 We2 l r xd4 wins a pawn 
for very little) 11 ...Wb6! creates un¬ 
pleasant threats. 

a3) After 9 0-0-0 5ibd7 10 e4 (other 
moves can be met by 10...e5!, with 
good play for Black) 10...dxe4 11 I ?ixe4 
<Sld5 it turns out that the bishop on f4 is 
exposed and the d4-pawn unprotected. 
Black will regain the bishop-pair and 
enjoy a slight initiative. An exchange 
on f4 can be followed up by ... < Sib6-d5 
with tempo, and ...e5 remains an op¬ 
tion, while c3 rather invites ...a5-a4-a3 
with attacking chances. All in all, this is 


a rather promising situation for Black!. 

b) 6 4ie5 c5 7 iLe2 transposes to Line 
B2. 

c) 6 h4 is part of White's main plan, 
but is inaccurate: with Black intending 
...c5, surely Jte2 is more useful than 
h4? Play can continue 6...c5 7 <Sle5 (in 
case of the usual 7 dxc5 it becomes 
clear that 6 h4 is a wasted tempo: 

7.. .£ibd7 8 Jie2 £ixc5 9 0-0 was seen in 
M.Vassallo Barroche-RAlvarez Ibarra, 
Spain 2004, and now 9...'£sfe4 gives 
Black the initiative) 7...cxd4 8 exd4 
(Y.Pelletier-J.Moreno Camero, online 
blitz 2004), and now 8...£)c6 9 ®d2 <Sle4 
is a typical method to free Black's posi¬ 
tion. After 10 £ixe4 dxe4 11 0-0-0 £ixe5 
12 JLxe5 Jlxe5 13 dxe5 Wb6 the game is 
equal. 

6.. .C5! 



I believe that this is Black's best ap¬ 
proach. By immediately striking in the 
centre, he does not allow White to 
build up a kingside attack. This move 
is the choice of most strong players 
and, especially significantly, it has been 
endorsed by Mark Hebden with Black! 

The main idea behind Black's play 
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is to increase the pressure against d4 to 
such an extent that White will have to 
change tack. After all, commencing a 
wing attack so early in the game can 
only be justified when one has stable 
control over the centre, and Black will 
not allow such a situation here. Black is 
ready to develop with ...^hc6 and 
,..'§ f b6, while the jump of White's 
knight to e5 will only further weaken 
d4. Indeed, White usually lands up 
having to exchange knights on c6, 
thereby surrendering his central out¬ 
post and his active steed. 

At this point White usually chooses 
between two very different ap¬ 
proaches: 

Bl: 7 dxc5 
B2: 7 £>e5 

White has also tried a few minor 
moves: 

a) 7 h3 £ic6 8 £se5 (8 0-0 £ie4 al¬ 
ready leaves Black on top due to his 
central pressure) 8...cxd4 9 exd4 Wb6 10 
<5}xc6 Wxc6 11 0-0 Bd8 prepares ...<£>64 
and, once again, the d4-pawn will 
prove to be weak. 

b) 7 h4?! £>c6 8 £>e5 cxd4 9 exd4 
4}e4! is quite an effective manoeuvre. 
After 10 <$}xc6 (10 h5 #a5 is even 
worse) 10...bxc6 11 <£ixe4 dxe4 12 c3 
Wa5! Black's pieces are much the more 
active and he is ready for ...e5. 

c) 7 Wd2 <5}c6 8 0-0-0?! was tried in 
L.Szollosi-M.Orso, Hungarian League 
1994. White can hardly play like this 
when Black is attacking the centre. In¬ 
deed, 8...<S}e4 9 <£>xe4 dxe4 10 <£)e5 cxd4 


11 exd4 Jte6 would have given Black 
the upper hand. 

d) More importantly, 7 0-0 4ic6 8 
^eS transposes to Line B2. 

Bl) 7 dxc5 



This idea has recently received 
some attention. White aims to avoid 
the rather prospectless positions of 
Line B2 and instead makes use of his 
pressure against d5. That ensures that 
Black will have to spend a bit of time 
recapturing on c5 and, in the mean¬ 
time, White wants to take control of the 
d4- and e5-squares before initiating 
play on the queenside. This idea is 
quite interesting, but against reason¬ 
able play by Black it doesn't bring any 
advantage. Still, I must say that, were I 
playing with White, I would prefer the 
fluid play resulting from this line to the 
static positions reached after the much 
more common 7 <£)e5. 

7.. .£sbd7 

I believe that this is the most ap¬ 
propriate solution. Black has often tried 

7.. Ma5\l, which results in great com¬ 
plications, but I think that our move is 
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both a simpler and a more reliable op¬ 
tion. 



8 0-0 

The most natural move, but White 
has also tried a number of critical 
moves, albeit with little effect: 

a) 8 <£ixd5?! sees White grab every¬ 
thing in sight, but after 8...£ixd5 9 
#xd5 Jtxb2 10 fibl #a5+ his position is 
unenviable: 11 “ifl (no better is 11 4id2 
£sf6 12 »c4 iLc3 13 e4 Bd8 14 ±d3 Hd4! 
15 Wb5 #xb5 16 Bxb5 £}xe4 and at the 
end of this forcing line Black is clearly 
better) ll..Jtg7 12 J.c4! (the only ac¬ 
ceptable move: 12 JLb5?! 4if6 13 Wb3 
<&e4 14 H>4 #xa2! 15 ±d3 a5 16 1T>6 
£)xc5! 17 J.e5 4ixd3 18 cxd3 f6 was dis¬ 
astrous for White in K.Wockenfuss- 
M.Hebden, Ostend 1992, and also quite 
bad is 12 2b5 WcS) 12...Wc3! and Black 
is better; he can complete his develop¬ 
ment with gain of tempo, such as with 
...5lf6 and ...jLf5, while White is ham¬ 
pered by his misplaced king. 

b) 8 <£)b5?! threatens an invasion 
that doesn't actually bring any divi¬ 
dends: 8...a6 9 4ic7 (alternatively, 9 
4ibd4 <Slxc5 10 0-0 <2ih5 11 JLg5 was 


seen in D.Colovic-S.Martinovic, Budva 
2003, and now 11...h6 12 Jth4 g5 13 
Jtg3 4ixg3 14 hxg3 £se4 gives Black the 
initiative; likewise Black obtained good 
play after 9 jtc7 We8 10 4ibd4 4ixc5 11 
0-0 b5 12 4ib3 «c6 13 i.e5 ^cd7 14 i.c3 
Wd6, followed by forcing through ...e5, 
in N.Sulava-M.Sandu, Metz 2007) 
9...2a7 10 <£xd5 £>xd5 11 «xd5 Axb2 



12 Sbl (12 0-0!? itxal 13 Sxal Wa5 
14 JLh6 looks like a promising ex¬ 
change sacrifice, but Black can out¬ 
smart White with M.-.WxcS! 15 Wxc5 
4ixc5 16 JtxfS 4>xf8, thereby securing 
the better position) 12...Wa5+ and Black 
enjoys a strong initiative; again his 
moves will come with tempo, while the 
white king is in danger. 

c) 8 ®d4 sees White hold on to the 
pawn, but at the cost of his dark- 
squared bishop. After 8...^1e4 9 J.e5 
<£xe5 10 £)xe5 1'c7 11 f4 <£xc3 12 Wxc3 
Jle6 13 0-0 flfc8 14 b4 Black should 
break up White's queenside with 
14...a5 15 a3 b6, securing very good 
compensation. 

d) 8 ±e5?! %xe5 9 %xe5 

(K.Mitkovski-R.Enjuto Velasco, Za- 
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kopane 2000) 9 ..Mc7 10 £>d3 (10 f4 
W/xc5 is better for Black) 10...e6 11 0-0 
<£ie4 and Black has the initiative. 

e) With 8 c6?! White hopes to gain 
time, but now Black's centre is 
strengthened. In the game L.Pecot- 
I.Rausis, Gonfreville 1999, Black was 
clearly better after 8...bxc6 9 4le5 4te4! 
10 foxe 4 G)xe5 11 £)d2 £>d7 12 Sbl e5 
13 JLg3 f5 before White's position be¬ 
came truly miserable after 14 f3 <£)c5 15 
0-0 Zhe6 16 lei f4 17 exf4 £>xf4 18 Jfc.fl 
h5. 

8...<£>xc5 

Black has regained the pawn and 
has quite a good central presence. On 
the other hand. White controls the e5- 
square, which prevents Black's centre 
from advancing, and hopes to create 
play on the queenside. The chances are 
balanced. 



9&e5 

White's strategy reminds me some¬ 
what of the Queen's Indian. He ensures 
that Black can't fight for the e5-square 
without allowing an exchange of bish¬ 
ops, and also creates a potential threat 


threat to the d5-pawn with J.xf6 and 
Wxd5. 

Other moves are totally harmless: 

a) 9 h3 b6 10 <£b5 Jfc.b7 11 Jfc.e5 a6 12 
<£)bd4 4lcd713 Jth2 flc8 14 c3 <£)e4 is an 
example of how planless play by White 
results only in a loss of time; Black is 
obviously better here. 

b) The strange manoeuvre 9 <£)d2 
JIe8 10 <£)b3 was tried in the game 
J.Anguix Garrido-A.Garcia Luque, Cala 
Galdana 1999. Black continued 

10.. .41.e4 11 Jce5 4lxc3 12 bxc3 (this 
spoils White's structure, but 12 Jtxc3 e5 
gives up the e5-square, so there was no 
perfect solution) 12...<£)e4 13 Jtxg7 
4>xg7 14 c4 dxc4 15 JLxc4 and now 
Black would have been better after the 
logical 15...e5, restricting White's 
knight. 

c) 9 <£)b5 also fails to impress: 

9.. Jtg4 10 a4 a6 11 <^bd4 ^fe4 12 c3 f6 
13 QSb3 e5 14 4ixc5 4^xc5 15 Jtg3 J.e6 
saw Black's simple and purposeful 
play secure central control and an edge 
in B.Lalic-J.San Emeterio Cabanes, Ma¬ 
drid 2001. 

9.. ~&g4! 
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I like this move! By developing the 
bishop to g4. Black prepares to fight for 
control over e5 by exchanging the f3- 
knight. Black can now bring his rook to 
c8 and consider supporting d5 with 
...e6, since his bishop won't be trapped 
within the resulting pawn chain. 

10 h3 

Forcing the play before Black be¬ 
comes active in the centre. A critical 
alternative is 10 Axf6 Axf6 11 Wxd5, 
which sees White picking up the gaunt¬ 
let. After 1 l...Wb6! Black's dark-square 
pressure provides at least enough 
compensation for the pawn, especially 
as his rooks will be centralized with 
gain of time against the white queen 
and because his pieces are so active. 



Following 12 Babl (12 <2ld4 Axe2 13 
<2Mxe2 Bfd8 14 Wc4 Hac8 leaves White 
under very strong pressure, and no 
better is 12 Wc4 Ae6 13 <2ld5 Axd5 14 
Wxd5 2fd8 15 Wc4 Bac8 when White is 
about to lose the extra pawn) 12...Ae6 
13 Wd2 Bad8 White's pieces have been 
forced into further passivity, and he 
now faces an unpleasant choice: 

a) 14 Wcl JLxc3 15 bxc3 Wa5 16 <2M4 


Wxc3 17 <2lxe6 fxe6 leaves Black with a 
strong initiative, as White's pieces are 
so passive. 

b) 14 Wei Jlf5 15 Wcl (or 15 Adi 
Bfe8 and it's not clear what's next for 
White) 15,..Axc3 16 bxc3 Wa5 also sup¬ 
plies good compensation. 

c) 14 Ad3 Ac4 15 £iel Bd7!? pre¬ 
pares 16...Bfd8 and looks very un¬ 
pleasant. 

d) 14 <2M4 (a natural attempt to 
block the d-file, but Black has a strong 
riposte) 14...Ac8! and suddenly 15...e5 
is threatened, leaving White hard 
pressed to find an adequate reply: 

dl) 15 Wcl <2le6 16 <21x66 Axe6 and 
Black's compensation will result in his 
at least regaining the pawn. 

d2) 15 Af3? is quite bad, as after the 
forcing 15...e5 16 <2ld5 Bxd5 17 Axd5 
exd4 18 exd4 <2le6 19 c3 Black has 

19.. .Wa5! and now 20 JLxe6 (or 20 Ae4 
Axd4 21 b4 We5! 22 cxd4 Wxe4 with a 
clear advantage, as Black's two minor 
pieces are clearly superior to the rook) 

20.. .Axe6 21 a3 Wf5 leaves Black with 
two powerful bishops. They should 
prove stronger than White's rooks so 
long as the queens are kept on, and so 
Black should try to create an attack 
against White's king. 

Before we return to 10 h3, we 
should note that the more tame 10 Ad4 
Bc8 11 <2le5 Axe2 12 Wxe2 was played 
in A.Abdulla-A.Das, Calcutta 1999, 
whereupon the simple 12...<2lfe4 13 
<2lxe4 <2lxe4 14 f3 <2ld6 and ...<2}f5 would 
have won the fight for the centre. 

10.. .Axf3 11 Axf3 e6 

Play now resembles certain lines of 
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the Catalan (with reversed colours), 
and Black has every reason to be 
happy: White has no active play, while 
Black can slowly improve his pieces 
and play on the queenside and in the 
centre. 



12 We2 

White prepares to strike with e4 af¬ 
ter bringing a rook to dl. Alternatively: 

a) 12 £>b5 Wb6 13 £>a3 flfd8 14 c4 
was a try for activity in A.Abdulla- 
K.Vishveswaran, Calcutta 1999, but 
after 14...£tfe4 15 i.xg7 &xg7 16 We2 
<£>g5 17 cxd5 4ixf3+ 18 Wxf3 and then 

18.. .5xd5 Black would have been 
slightly better. 

b) 12 lei lc8 13 #d4 (M.Fierro 
Baquero-K.Arakhamia, Wroxham 2002) 
angles to play e4 at some point, but 
Black can wrest control of the central 
dark squares by means of 13...£icd7!. 
After the practically forced 14 JLxf6 
Axf6 15 Wxa.7 fla8 16 Wxb7 lb8 17 Wa7 
Bxb2 Black has excellent play, which is 
emphasized by the further 18 <£)e2 <£>e5 
19 <£)d4 4ixf3+ 20 <£>xf3 Wc8 with an 
obvious advantage. 

12.. .£sfd7! 



An accurate reaction, gaining con¬ 
trol of the centre and exchanging off 
White's best minor piece. The game 
F.Izeta Txabarri-R.Damaso, Spanish 
Team Championship 2003, continued 
13 ±xg7 &xg7 14 Wd2 (after the 14 
ladl of S.Josephs-M.Hebden, Sheffield 
1991, the natural 14...£le5 should give 
Black a small plus), and now one good 
way to play was 14..,'B r b6 15 ®d4+ f6 16 
e4 dxe4 17 4ixe4 e5 18 ®e3 ^xe4 19 
Wxb6 %xb6 20 J(.xe4 Bab8, intending to 
kick back the bishop with ...f5. White 
does have a bishop against a knight, 
but Black has an extra central pawn, his 
king will be easily activated and his 
knight can create threats. Overall, I'd 
say that Black is slightly better. 

B2) 7 £se5 

White proceeds with his traditional 
Barry plan. 

7...‘Sk6 

It now becomes obvious that White 
simply cannot continue with his in¬ 
tended attack. 

8 0-0 

A change of plan; White strives for 
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a more peaceful, positional middle- 
game. 



Other moves make Black's task eas¬ 
ier: 

a) We saw why 8 h4?! should be 
welcomed by Black in note 'b' just 
ahead of Line Bl. 

b) 8 'S r d2 cxd4 9 exd4 Wb6 is already 
pleasant for Black. After 10 0-0-0 (alter¬ 
natively, 10 -Sla4? #xd4 11 <Slxc6 ®xd2+ 
12 J.xd2 bxc6 lost a pawn in 
P.Kojetsky-J.Lys, Czech Republic 1995; 
and not much better is the 10 -Slxc6 
Wxc6 11 JLh6 of L.B.Hansen-D.Poldauf, 
German League 2002, when ll...iLxh6! 
12 Wxh6 M5 13 ®d2 <Sle4 14 <Slxe4 
Jtxe4 gives Black a slight edge, as he 
will employ a standard minority attack 
while White has no play whatsoever) 

10.. .-Sle4!? (this move almost always 
succeeds in weakening White's central 
grip) 11 -Slxe4 (11 -Slxd5?! does not 
work in view of Il...-Slxd2 12 -Slxb6 
axb6 13 -Slxc6 - or 13 Hxd2 Bxa2 14 
'i’bl jte6 with a clear plus for Black, as 
...Ufa8 is imminent - 13...bxc6 14 JLxd2 
Hxa2 and Black is the more active) 

11.. .dxe4 12 -Slxc6 ®xc6 White's king 


will become a target, so Black is at least 
equal. 

c) 8 -Slxc6 bxc6 9 JLe5 is basically an 
attempt to equalize the game by elimi¬ 
nating any possible danger. After 

9.. .cxd4 10 Wxd4 (A.Mortazavi- 
J.Chabanon, Oakham 1990) 10...-Sle8 11 
0-0-0 Jtxe5 12 Wxe5 Wd6 Black has easy 
equality, as ...e5 can no longer be pre¬ 
vented, and 10 exd4 (M.Vokac-S.Vicek, 
Pardubice 2000) 10...Jtf5 is also fine for 
Black. 

d) 8 dxc5 does not cause any prob¬ 
lems either: 8...Wa5 9 -Slxc6 bxc6 10 Ji.e5 
*xc5 11 Wd4 #xd4 12 exd4 -Sid7 13 
Jbcg7 4-xg7 and Black is again quite 
OK, as he is ready for both ...e5 and 
...c5. 

8.. .cxd4 9 exd4 



After castling short, any ideas 
White may have entertained about at¬ 
tacking have vanished. Still, the posi¬ 
tion is by no means completely harm¬ 
less for Black and White does have one 
interesting positional idea: he will ex¬ 
change on c6 and then play -Sla4, fixing 
the weak pawn on c6. Furthermore, 
White will often play Jte5, aiming to 
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exchange the dark-squared bishops. 
While this may not be much for White, 
I suggest that Black avoids this possi¬ 
bility altogether. 

9...^b6! 

Now Black will simply recapture on 
c6 with the queen. 



10 £sxc6 

10 £}b5? was played in A.Barva- 
Z.Veroci, Hungarian League 1999, and 
for some reason went unpunished, but 
after the obvious 10...a6 11 4ixc6 bxc6 
12 £}c3 'i r xb2 Black is just a pawn up. 
10...'i r xc6 



Black's position is quite healthy and 
it's not difficult to play. The most obvi¬ 


ous idea is a minority attack on the 
queenside, starting with ...a6 and ...b5. 
This neatly exploits Black's control of 
the c-file and the unfortunate place¬ 
ment of White's knight on c3. How¬ 
ever, should the knight leave that 
square, the way becomes open for 
...£}e4 and a possible central advance. 

I believe that Black has no problems 
whatsoever in this position, which is 
some sort of a tabiya for the Barry At¬ 
tack. Thus we will look a little further 
down the road after both of White's 
main continuations: 

B21: llAbS 
B22:11 Bel 

Practice has also seen on occasion: 

a) 11 £e5 Af5 12 Jtf3 Sfd8 13 Scl 
Bac8 14 Wd2 l £se4 15 J.xe4 dxe4 16 
JLxg7 i’xg7 was nice for Black in 
P.Eljanov-S.Shipov, online blitz 2003. 

b) 11 Jtf3 £>e4 12 ±xe4 dxe4 13 Bel 
f5 14 d5 #b6 15 d6 exd6 16 Jtxd6 was 
seen in K.Sznapik-M.Apicella, Avoine 
1996, and now 16...Bf7 would have left 
Black much better. 

B 21 ) 11 i.b5 Wb6 12 a4 

This was recommended by Aaron 
Summerscale in his book A Killer Chess 
Opening Repertoire. White's pieces be¬ 
gin to develop some annoying activity 
and so Black should react accurately. 
Now 12...a6?! 13 a5! is very annoying, 
as White obtains a grip on the queen- 
side. Instead Black should prefer to 
follow a suggestion of Prie: 

12...1 r a5! 
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With this move Black prepares ...a6 
without allowing a4-a5 in response. 
Furthermore, the queen will cover the 
d5-pawn and will also be a source for 
concern for White, in view of active 
possibilities like ...#b4. The following 
variations are based on Prie's excellent 
analysis from ChessPublishing.com: 

13 Sel a6 14 i-fl 

14 Ad3?! is worse, as it leaves d4 
exposed: 14...#b4 15 Wcl #xd4 16 
2xe7 ^4 17 2el Jtd7 and Black has 
the initiative in view of his queenside 
pressure, which will be further in¬ 
creased by ...Bac8 and ...£se4. 

14...fie8 15 i.e5 i.f5 



So far, so good. Both sides have 
continued with their respective plans: 
White has countered the scope of the 
g7-bishop and prevented a minority 
attack for the time being, while Black is 
ready to occupy the c-file. White would 
actually stand better if he could push 
a4-a5, followed by invading our weak¬ 
ened queenside squares with 4ia4, but 
we can avoid such a situation. 

I6la3!? 

The game L.Breivik-E.Gullaksen, 
Oslo 2005, saw White commence the 
dubious plan of a kingside pawn ad¬ 
vance: 16 f3?! 2ac8 17 g4 Ad7 18 2a3 
Ac6 19 4ie2 Ah6 left Black better and 
eyeing all the newly-created weak¬ 
nesses. Instead the text move is de¬ 
signed to activate his rook on the 
queenside, but Black can react immedi¬ 
ately. 



I6...£ie4! 

The correct response. Black avoids 
coming under any pressure and ob¬ 
tains a free hand to pursue his own 
plans. 

17 Axg7 £sxc3 18 td2! 

18 Hxc3 r t9xg7 leaves Black slightly 
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better, since after White protects the 34- 
pawn, Black will occupy the c-file. 

I8...*xg7 19 ®xc3 #xc3 20 Ixc3 e6 



The position is equal. Black does re¬ 
tain the option of a minority attack, but 
with so many pieces exchanged it will 
hardly have any effect. Still, even in 
this simplified position it is possible to 
fight, beginning with the occupation of 
the c-file. Furthermore, Black's bishop 
is slightly the more active and White 
does have a somewhat exposed a- 
pawn. Finally, after a pair of rooks has 
been exchanged. Black may wish to 
consider the centralization of his king 
and then a central advance with ...f6 
and ...e5, although he will switch in¬ 
stead to ...h6 and ...g5 should White 
play a preventative f4. 

One important detail: White gains 
nothing from the obvious 21 Sc7 be¬ 
cause after 21...fiec8 he has nothing 
better than to exchange on c8 anyway: 
22 Hxb7?! Sxc2 rather benefits Black, 
who then has another target in the 
shape of the d4-pawn. 

B22)11flel 


This is the most important move, 
judging by the fact that it has been 
Hebden's choice. White prefers not to 
waste any time with his minor pieces 
and will simply stop any minority at¬ 
tack with a4. 

Il...a6 



12 a4 

12 JLf3?! was rather off the mark in 
L.Pecot-J.Macles, French League 1989. 
White prevents ...£ie4, but allows 
Black's main plan. After the game's 

12.. .Jl.e6 13 a4. Black simply should 
have played 13...b5 14 axb5 axb5 with 
an edge. 

12.. JLf5 
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13 a5 

White fixes Black's queenside and 
stops the minority attack for good. 
However, this does leave the a-pawn 
rather exposed, which means that the 
al-rook will be tied to its defence for 
quite some time. In turn. Black must 
change plans: he will now revert to 
playing in the centre, which clearly 
involves the move ...£}e4. 

13...fiad8 



14 Afl 

In an earlier game, Hebden had 
played 14 ®cl Bfe8 and now intro¬ 
duced the quite typical activation of 
the queen's rook with 15 Ba3!?. Black 
also reacted in a standard way with 

15.. .£se4! 16 £>xe4 dxe4 17 c3 e5! 18 
dxe5 Jtxe5 19 JLxe5 Hxe5 and stood 
quite well in M.Hebden-D.Ledger, Brit¬ 
ish League 2001. The chances are objec¬ 
tively equal here, but in a practical 
sense Black's play seems easier due to 
his extra central pawn and better coor¬ 
dinated pieces. 

14.. .5fe 8 15 h 3 

Instead 15 JLe5 is a rather unfortu¬ 
nate choice in view of 15.,.£)e4!. Allow¬ 


ing an exchange on e5 will enable Black 
to push ...d4 and obtain real pressure 
on the queenside, but after 16 Jbcg7 
^xc3 17 bxc3 &xg7 White's structure 
has been hopelessly spoiled and his c- 
pawns are obvious targets. 

15.. .£se4! 

After this move it is clear that Black 
stands well. 

16 £ixe4?! 

The usual 16 Ba3 is now met by 

16.. .b5 17 axb6 Wxb6, hitting both d4 
and b2. White will also grab a pawn 
(the one on a6), but it is clear that this 
exchange is in Black's favour. 

16.. .dxe4 17 c3 e5 



Almost imperceptibly White has 
ended up in a bad position. His centre 
is attacked and he will end up with a 
weak isolated pawn there. 

18 Ae3 exd4 19 cxd4 

We have followed M.Hebden- 
R.Ruck, Calvia Olympiad 2004. Here 
one reasonable way to play is 19...fld6 
20 ®a4 Ied8 21 Wxc6 Hxc6 22 la4 (22 
fiedl Bc2 23 b4 Bb2 24 labl Ixbl 25 
Sxbl Jlxd4 drops the weak pawn, al¬ 
though White may then succeed in ex- 
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changing all the queenside pa wns with 
chances to hold) 22...Ae6 23 2b4 2d7, 
intending ...Af8 and then perhaps 
...Ad6, ...Ad5 and ...f5-f4. Black can try 
several ideas here, but one thing is 
clear: he is somewhat better. 

Conclusion 

The Barry Attack does contain a drop 
of poison for the unprepared player, 
but it is hard to believe that White can 
actually achieve any advantage by such 
restricted means and without any 
pawn play in the centre. Indeed, 5 #d2 
is entirely unpromising for him; Black 
just needs to know the reply 5...<£)e4! 
and a couple of standard ideas to ob¬ 
tain a very promising position with 
easy play. 


5 e3 0-0 6 Ae2 is the main line and 
the one Black should focus his atten¬ 
tion on. White's intended kingside at¬ 
tack has claimed a number of victims 
over the years, but only when Black 
has responded imprecisely. After our 
recommended 6...c5! Black succeeds in 
destabilizing White's central hold, 
which in turn forces White to either 
surrender the centre or abandon his 
kingside ambitions altogether. Line B1 
is approximately equal and definitely 
comfortable for Black, while Line B2 
sees both sides manoeuvring in a semi- 
closed position. With a little accuracy 
Black can obtain good prospects, al¬ 
though it must be admitted that 
White's position remains very solid 
and close to equality. 
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The London System 



1 d4 £>f6 2 £sf3 g6 3 Jd.f4 



The London System is fairly popu¬ 
lar at club level for the simple reason 
that it is not a set of concrete variations, 
but rather a set-up which is applicable 
against practically every black set-up. 
White will set up a solid central pawn 
barrier, although he will find it hard 
with pawns on c3 and e3 to do more 
than maintain his stand in the centre. 
Indeed, White's play rather resembles 
some kind of solid and fairly unthreat¬ 
ening Slav! 


We will be meeting the London Sys¬ 
tem with a set-up based around ...d6, 
so as to wrest control of the key e5- 
square. Then we will challenge in the 
centre with ...c5, before aiming for a 
queenside initiative after ...Wb6, which 
will usually be prefaced by ..Jte6 to 
prevent ®b3 in reply. By attacking the 
b2-pawn, we hope to force some sort of 
concession from White and to slow 
down his intended queenside play. 

3...Jlg7 4 e3 d6 



Practically speaking, it is useful to 
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play this move as quickly as possible. 
By taking the e5-square under control. 
Black begins to threaten ...<£>h5. While I 
would advise against this idea at too 
early a stage, since White can meet 
...4ih5 with the sequence iLg5 h6; JLh4 
g5; Ag3, weakening our kingside, at a 
later point the idea may be fully viable. 
Therefore White generally opts for an 
early h3, creating a retreat for his 
bishop. This may or may not prove to 
be a wasted tempo, but in any case it is 
in our best interests to provoke it as 
early as possible. 

5h3 

We'll make this move our main line, 
so as to get it out of the way. Let's see, 
though, how we can make use of the 
...<£>h5 idea should White continue to 
omit h3. After 5 Jle2 0-0 6 0-0 c5 7 c3 
Wb6 (actually 7...J.e6 is a more accu¬ 
rate move order here, transposing after 
8 4ibd2 Wb6 to variation 'a', below) we 
have: 



a) 8 4ibd2 &e6 (as in several cases 
below, 8,..®xb2? is strongly met by 9 
<£c4 Wb5 10 <£xd6) 9 £)g5 (9 b3?! £id5! 
10 <£)c4 was seen in R.Madsen- 


T.Pettersson, Tromso 2007, and now 
10...®c7 11 Eel £>xf4 12 exf4 is at least 
equal for Black) 9...J.d7 10 4}c4 ®c7 11 
a4 (even here 11 h3 is sufficient to 
transpose to Line B, below) 11...h6 12 
4if3 £ih5 and by exchanging the dark- 
squared bishop. Black secures a slight 
advantage, which will become more 
pronounced once he succeeds in open¬ 
ing up the centre. 



After 13 ±g3 <£xg3 14 hxg3 Jtg4 15 
d5 Jlc8! (to enable ...<2M7 without al¬ 
lowing the exchange of this bishop) 16 
a5 4id7 17 e4 £if6 18 Wd3 &d7 Black 
was fine in A.Karpov-B.Gelfand, 
Etoiles (rapid) 1994; he can prepare a 
queenside advance with ...b5, trying to 
activate his bishops further. 

b) 8 ®b3 Jle6 with a further divide: 
bl) 9 dxc5 is generally undesirable 
for White and can only be justified by 
very concrete reasons, such as the win 
of the b7-pawn. However, in this case it 
turns out that Black gets the better of it 
anyway: 9...'B r xc5! 10 ®xb7 4^bd7 
(threatening ll...Efb8) 11 b4 #b6! 12 
Wxbb axb6 13 a4 Sfc8 14 Jlb5 4^d5 and 
Black recovers the pawn, leaving White 
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with a multitude of weaknesses. 

b2) 9 fxb6 axb6 10 a3 <Sk6 11 £)bd2 
was seen in A.Dreev-M.Turov, online 
blitz 2004. 



Now we should remember our key 
idea: ll...£sh5! 12 ±g3 (12 J.g5 h6 13 
JLh4 g5 14 JLg3 4ixg3 15 hxg3 d5 is also 
good for Black; note how the exchange 
of queens and especially the fact that 
White has already castled short makes 
Black's kingside expansion much less 
hazardous) 12...£\xg3 13 hxg3 d5 with 
the upper hand for Black. 

5 ... 0-0 



6 J.e2 

Again the most accurate. Since 


White does not yet know which set-up 
Black will adopt, he should first com¬ 
plete his kingside development. If 
Black plays ...e5, then White is best ad¬ 
vised to start a queenside attack with 
c4, b4-b5, c5 and so on. In that case the 
queen's knight is best placed on c3, and 
an early c3 would essentially mean a 
waste of a tempo. Naturally, this does 
not really matter for our intended set¬ 
up, but White doesn't know this! 

White can, of course, develop his 
bishop to other squares, but none is 
any better than e2. Here are some ex¬ 
amples after 6 £)bd2 c5 7 c3 ,&e6!: 

a) 8 <£>g5 jid7 9 Jtc4 (here the 

bishop is a bit of a target) 9...b5 10 J.b3 
Q\c6 11 0-0 e5! (simple and powerful) 
12 ±h2 ®e7 13 dxe5 dxe5 14 £kle4 
4^xe4 15 4ixe4 was played in 

H.Fronczek-TPielmeier, German 
League 2000, and now the simple 

15.. .®a5 would have been quite good 
for Black. 

b) 8 ^.d3 Wb6 and now White must 
protect b2, but all his tries run into 
some problem or other: 

bl) 9 Wcl (O.Aikhoje-G.Buckley, 
London 2001) can be met by 9...£kI5!. 
Please take note of this idea - it is 
sometimes very effective! Black pre¬ 
pares to exchange on d4, after which 
either recapture will create an enticing 
square for the knight which is cur¬ 
rently on d5. After 10 Jlg3 cxd4 11 exd4 
(or 11 cxd4 £ib4) ll...J.h6 Black has 
some pressure with ... l £)f4 on its way. 

b2) No better is 9 Wbl £k6 10 0-0 
(O.Heinzel-Y.Visser, Ruhrgebiet 1999) 

10.. .<£)h5 11 ±h2 cxd4 12 exd4 (12 cxd4 
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<£>b4) 12...Jlh6 with similar play. 

b3) 9 Wc2 £>c6 10 0-0 (B.Simacek- 
M.Orsag, Ceske Budejovice 1994) 

10.. .£)d5! 11 i.g3 cxd4 12 exd4 (12 cxd4 
<£)cb4) 12...iLh6 with the initiative. 

6.. .C5 



While it is clear how White will con¬ 
tinue over the next few moves (i.e. with 
0-0, c3 and 4^bd2), how should Black 
proceed? We want to make use of the 
move ... 1 S f b6 / attacking the b2-pawn. 
White will generally try to meet ...Wb6 
with Wb3, in which case ...Jte6 comes 
to mind, practically forcing a queen 
exchange on b6. This will open the a- 
file for Black and give him one more 
pawn with which to strike against c3 in 
the future. However, there is also the 
option of playing ...J.e6 before ...Wb6, 
preventing Wb3 altogether, and this 
will be our main choice as it is the most 
ambitious. Note that ...jte6 also pre¬ 
vents White's other natural defence of 
b2, which consists of meeting ...®b6 
with l 5ld2-c4. 

After forcing White into passivity 
by means of this operation. Black will 
play ...£)c6 and bring a rook to c8. The 


queen will retreat to c7 if necessary, 
and the next step will usually be the 
preparation of a central advance with 
...e5, although a second option is a mi¬ 
nority attack on the queenside. 

We will now split the material into 
three branches, according to how 
White opts to defend against the threat 
to his b2-pawn: 

A: 7 £sbd2 
B: 7 0-0 
C: 7 c3 

A) 7 £>bd2 

A simple approach; White makes 

7.. M b6 unattractive in view of 8 <£)c4. 

7.. .<£sc6 8 c3 Ae6 



9 0-0 

9 <£sg5?! tries to prevent Black's 
plan, but the cure is worse than the 
disease because Black has 9.. Jtd5!, re¬ 
newing the threat and producing an¬ 
other against g2. Moreover, ...h6 is 
coming and White's attempt to keep up 
the pace with 10 e4?! fails to 10...cxd4! 
11 J.g3 (very bad is 11 exd5 4bcd5 12 
&g3 dxc3 13 bxc3 <£)xc3 with a decisive 
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advantage) ll...J.e6 12 £lxe6 fxe6 when 
Black enjoys an extra pawn for very 
little compensation. 

9..Mb6 



10 #01 

Alternatively: 

a) 10 dxc5 #xc5 is, philosophically, 
always an admission of failure by 
White: 11 £ib3 #b6 12 #c2 (S.Ledger- 
G.Flear, British League 2005) 12...JLf5!? 
and Black has the initiative. 

b) 10 4}g5 pushes Black's pieces 
back, but at some cost in terms of time. 
After 10.. Jtd7 11 £>c4 #d8 12 dxc5 h6 
13 ?}f3 dxc5 the position may be equal, 
but White has surrendered his central 
bastion and will soon find himself with 
less space in the centre. 

c) 10 Wbl £>d5 11 Jlg3 cxd4! 12 exd4 
Jlh6 should be second nature to the 
reader by now! C.Guimard-C.Jauregui 
Andrade, Mar del Plata 1954, contin¬ 
ued 13 £ic 4 #a6 14 #d3 Hfc8 15 ®fd2 
b5 16 <£se3 #b6 with good counterplay 
for Black. 

I0...2ac8 

It now becomes clear why White 
usually wants to meet the threat 


against b2 with #b3 and not #cl/c2. 
Here the X-ray down the c-file means 
that White must watch his d-pawn. 



li ilh2 

White prophylactically retreats his 
bishop, side-stepping Black's threats of 
...£)d5 and ...4^h5. The alternatives are 
no better: 

a) 11 2dl £>h5 12 Ag5 h6 13 dxc5 
(White had no choice) 13...#xc5 14 J_h4 
g5 15 ^e4 #a5 16 Jlg3 f5 17 £>d4 Af7 
left White in big trouble in M.Schinis- 
B.Zueger, Moscow Olympiad 1994. 

b) It is possible to make a virtue out 
of necessity and to give up the central 
bastion at once with 11 dxc5 #xc5, but 
this increases the activity of the black 
pieces and, let us not forget, it is Black 
who then has a central pawn majority. 
After 12 £>g5 i_d7 13 e4 #b6 14 ile3 
#c7 Black has achieved a regular 
Dragon Sicilian set-up, while all that 
White has achieved is a lack of coordi¬ 
nation! Play might proceed with 15 f4 
e5!? 16 #el h6 17 fxe5 (or 17 £igf3 d5 
18 fxe5 4}xe4, with an edge for Black in 
A.Kwilecki-J.Sowinski, Katowice 2002) 
17...dxe5 18 £sgf3 Jle6 when Black has 
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both the better pawn structure and the 
better pieces. 

c) 11 Bel a6 (the alternative 

11.. .cxd4 12 exd4 4id5 is quite good 
here as well) 12 JLfl (J.Hvenekilde- 
J.Hansen, Danish League 1989) 

12.. .£sh5 13 dxc5 Wxc5 14 Jth2 b5 with 
an obvious initiative for Black. 

11.. .cxd4 12 exd4 Ah6 



The downside to the departure of 
White's bishop from f4 is that its black 
counterpart can occupy this fine di¬ 
agonal, thereby increasing the pres¬ 
sure. 

13 i-d3 £ib4 

This is yet another way to exploit 
the pin down the c-file! 

14 Abl Wa6 15 a4 £>fd5 16 Sel £)d3 17 
A.xd3 Wxd3 

We've followed the game 
F.Krudde-S.Loeffler, Dutch League 
2001, in which Black's purposeful play 
had given him a stable edge. 

B) 7 0-0 

White temporarily ignores Black's 
positional threat. 

7-..Wb6 8 £)bd2 



Now the b2-pawn is defended tacti¬ 
cally, as we shall see below, but this is 
not the end of the story. Indeed, after 
Black's reply (8...J.e6), White is forced 
to go in for an adventure with 9 <£sg5 in 
order to defend the pawn, but then 
Black can begin play in the centre. 

White's alternatives fare no better: 

a) The knight is not very well 
placed after 8 £ia3 and now 8...Ae6 9 
<£sc4 Wc 7 is pretty stable and quite rea¬ 
sonable, but 9...ilxc4!? is more critical. 
Following 10 JLxc4 #xb2 11 fibl (11 
dxc5 was played in V.Burmakin-Turov, 
St Petersburg 1998, and now 11...#134 
12 We2 Wxc5 leaves Black better too) 

11.. .#c3 Black has the advantage. 

b) 8 Wcl £ic6 9 c3 A.e6 10 £)bd2 
transposes to Line A. 

c) 8 £ic3?! cxd4 9 exd4 Wxb2 10 <£b5 
<£)c6 is just good for Black. 

8.. .A.e6! 

Please do not fall for 8...#xb2? 9 
£ic4 #b4 10 c3! #b5 (or 10...#xc3 11 
Scl #b4 12 Sbl #c3 13 Sb3, winning 
the queen) 11 <£ixd6 when the exchange 
of pawns that has taken place defi¬ 
nitely isn't in Black's favour! 
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Defending the pawn with 9 b3 
would be criminal; apart from the 
weaknesses created, it is not clear how 
White will answer 9...4kl5!. 

9&g5 

9 Wcl £)c6 10 c3 Bac8 would lead us 
back to the difficult position for White 
which we examined in Line A. 

9...iLd7 10<£)c4 , tc7 



Black is now ready to kick back 
both white knights with ...h6 and ...b5. 
This indicates a quick queenside attack, 
although play in the centre with ...e5 is 
also an option. 

11 c3 

11 a4 prevents ...b5 and with it ...e5 
for the moment. In that case, a reason¬ 
able set-up for Black is to activate the 
light-squared bishop with 11...b6 12 c3 
Jlc6, followed by ...4id7 and a power¬ 
ful ...e5 break. 

Il...h612 £>f3 b6 

Unfortunately Black must refrain 
from 12...b5?! because of the strong 
retort 13 dxc5! #xc5 14 4ixd6!. 

13i.d3 

13 a4 Jlc6 14 a5 4lbd7 is fine for 
Black. 


l3...Wb7 

Black strengthens his control over 
e4, although 13...ilc6, intending ...'Sid 7, 
...Bfe8 and ...e5, is also possible. 

14 Sel kc6 15 £scd 2 4ie4 16 £sxe4 
Axe4 17 We2 4id7 



Black had no reason to complain 
here in A.Yusupov-V.Topalov, Las Pal¬ 
mas 1993, especially as the ...e5 break 
will not be long in coming. 

C) 7 c3 

White's most common response to 

6.. .c5. Now ...Wb6 can always be met 
comfortably by '@ r b3 and there's also a 
further point to White's move order, 
which will be revealed in Line C2, be¬ 
low. 

7.. .±e6 

The most ambitious approach, pre¬ 
venting Wb3. However, if Black wishes 
to avoid the main line, not that there is 
any objective reason to do so, he can 
try 7...®b6 8 Wb3 J.e6 9 Wxb6 axb6 10 
a3 <Slc6 with reasonable play; one idea 
being ...b5-b4. While this position is 
perfectly OK for Black, I prefer the 
more complex main line, especially 
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since the unusual idea of Line C2 will 
hardly occur to the conventional, ro¬ 
bot-like London player! 



We now have a final split: 

Cl: 8 0-0 
C 2 : 8 dxc5 

Similar play to Line Cl also arises 
after 8 l £)bd2 Wb6 and now: 

a) 9 ®c2 Hc8 10 dxc5 «xc5 11 e4 h6 
(this isn't strictly necessary) 12 0-0 4k6 
13 4ib3 Wb6 14 £>fd2 d5 15 ±f3 d4! 
with a plus for Black in P.Astl- 
F.Unzicker, Austrian League 2003. 

b) 9 Wcl £ic6 transposes to Line A. 

c) 9 dxc5 #xc5 10 e4 <£>c6 is once 
again a promising version of the Sicil¬ 
ian Dragon: for example, 11 Jte3 #a5 
12 £>d4 £)xd4 13 ±xd4 Ifc8 14 0-0 i.d7 
15 Bel ±c6 16 £)c4 Wg5 17 ±e3 «h4 
with good play for Black in 
M.Franklin-A.Easton, British League 
2006. 

d) 9 0-0? just loses a pawn after 

9...’txb2 10 Bbl #xc3 11 Ixb7 

(M.Bouaraba-C.Gustavsson, German 
League 1999) and now best is 


11.. .£>bd 7. 

A somewhat more fresh idea was 8 
Wa4 in J.Piket-J.Van der Wiel, Wijk aan 
Zee 1988. White probably intended to 
meet ...Wb6 with b4, but the queen is 
rather strangely placed on a4 and Black 
could have exploited this factor with 

8.. .cxd4 9 exd4 4ibd7 10 0-0 (so far the 
game) 10...£)b6 11 Wc2 £sbd5 12 ±h2 
Jtf5, thereby obtaining the initiative. 

Cl) 8 0-0 Wb6 



9®c2 

White again faces a choice between a 
number of unpleasant concessions. As 
well as the text, he has: 

a) 9 «d2 £ic6 10 £>g5 cxd4 11 exd4 
(A.Dgebuadze-Y.Visser, Hoogeveen 
1998) ll...±f5 12 d5 4ie5 13 ±e3 Wc7 
with good play for Black, who has 
many options: his knight is heading for 
c4, the d5-pawn is somewhat exposed, 
,..^e4 may follow after ...h6, and a mi¬ 
nority attack is also possible. 

b) 9 #cl 4ic6 leaves White nothing 
better than an eventual exchange on c5 
- yet another argument in favour of 
Line C2: 
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bl) 10 £>a3 Hac8 11 fidl (11 ±h2 
Jlh6! threatens ...cxd4 and once again 
forces White to play 12 dxc5 Wxc5; af¬ 
ter 13 £ic2 a6 14 ^cd4 k&7 15 #c2 b5 
16 Sadi Bfd8 17 e4 ^xd4 18 <£xd4 e5 
Black enjoyed an obvious edge in this 
Najdorf-like position in EJelling- 
G.Rees, Kemer 2007) ll...d5 (the stan¬ 
dard ll...cxd4 12 exd4 ^d5 is also 
good, while another interesting idea in 
this line is 12...&b4!?) 12 &c2 Sfd8 13 
&d2 Af5 14 £>b3 c4 15 £>d2 ®a5 16 g4 
Jtd7 was unclear in E.Gausel-T.Emst, 
Gausdal 1993. Black has gained space 
on the queenside and is ready for ...b5- 
b4, but White has also acquired some 
play in the centre in the form of the 64 - 
advance. 

b2) 10 4ibd2 again transposes to 
Line A. 

b3) Black establishes control over 
the centre after 10 dxc5 Wx c5 11 4ibd2 
d5 (11...b5!? is also a perfectly viable 
approach, with more Sicilian-like play 
and White's pieces quite passive) when 
the position resembles a line of the Slav 
with colours reversed. Now with 12 
<Sid4 (the 12 a4 of Ye Rongguang- 


Y.Visser, Groningen 1998, threatens to 
leave Black's queen out in the cold 
with 13 a5! and should thus be met by 

12.. .Wb6) 12...i.d7 13 £>xc6 Jtxc6 14 
±e5 Hfc8 15 £>b3 11)6 16 £>d4 £>e8 17 
JLxg 7 ‘A’xg7 18 l r d2 £>d6 White man¬ 
aged to exchange two sets of minor 
pieces in J.Markus-Y.Visser, Wijk aan 
Zee 1999, thereby easing his defensive 
task. 

c) 9 b3?! was played in G.Milicevic- 
S.Kudrin, Toronto 1997. As usual it is 
not a good move, and this could have 
been emphasized by the reply 9...4ic6 
10 l r d2 JLd5, intending ...4ie4 and then 
perhaps even ...e5, while leaving the 
future of the knight on bl rather un¬ 
clear. 

9.. .6.6 10 £>bdZ 

By now 10 £}g5 should be a familiar 
idea, and not a particularly good one. 
Black can play the normal 10...Ad7 and 
then kick the knight back, but in this 
particular position there is not even 
any need to: 10...cxd4! 11 exd4 (11 
4ixe6 dxc3! 12 4ixc3 fxe6 is an extra 
pawn, and also bad for White is 11 
cxd4 Af5 12 «1>3 Wxb3 13 axb3 e5 14 
dxe5 dxe5 15 ±h2 h6 16 £>f3 e4) 

11.. .Jlf5 12 Wb3 was seen in 
M.Apicella-M.Kazhgaleyev, Paris 2004, 
and now 12...®xb3 13 axb3 e5 14 dxe5 
dxe5 15 J:e3 h6 16 4if3 4id5 would 
have left Black slightly better in view of 
his central control and White's lack of 
development. 

10.. .Bac8 

Once again the pressure down the 
c-file is awkward for White and he has 
to make a concession. 
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11 dxc5 Wxc5 12 fifel d5 

A more complex alternative is 
12...b5!?. 

13 Wb3 £)a5 14 #a4 #b6 



Again we have a Slav-like position. 
White's control over e5 keeps Black's 
edge in check and he should now pro¬ 
ceed with the accurate 15 Wb5 (15 b4?! 
is too ambitious: 15...4^:6 16 Had Jtd7 
17 ®b3 Sfe8 18 a3 e5 and Black had 
taken over the centre in the game 
A.Dgebuadze-D.Gormally, Liverpool 
2006) 15...#xb5 16 ±xb5 Af5 when 
Black's edge is minimal even if it actu¬ 
ally exists. 


C 2 ) 8 dxc5!? 

I firmly believe that this unconven¬ 
tional idea is White's best bet. White 
does abandon the d4-strongpoint, but 
he will be able to later push through e4, 
resulting in a position similar to those 
reached in the Torre Attack. Black en¬ 
joys fully equal play here, but at least 
White doesn't come under the sort of 
pressure which he encounters 
throughout the rest of this chapter. 
8...dxc5 



9wxd8 

This has been the most popular, but 

I think that keeping the queens on and 
playing the middlegame is actually a 
better choice for White. As we shall 
see, the resulting simplified middle- 
game is hardly devoid of dangers for 
White. Thus I would prefer one of the 
alternatives: 

a) 9 £>bd2!? £>c6 10 ®c2 (10 0-0 h6 

II £}e5 <S^xe5 12 JLxe5 saw White too 
eager to simplify in C.Alarcon Tirado- 
R.Vazquez Igarza, Cuba 1998; the game 
continued 12...Wb6 13 £\c4 Wa6 14 <£)d2 
Wc6 15 JLf3 and now Black should have 
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played the simple 15...^6 16 Wc2 
Bad8 with equality) 10...#c8 11 0-0 Bd8 
12 Bfdl h6 13 e4 b6 14 £>e5 was seen in 
R.Bouhallel-A.Shchekachev, Bethune 
2003, and after 14...Wb7 Black stands 
fine and can look to advance on the 
queenside in the future. 

b) 9 0-0 #b6 10 Wcl £sc6 11 <?lbd2 
JLf5 saw Black enjoy a fine position in 
J.Speelman-E.Sutovsky, Gibraltar 2006. 
Play continued 12 OShA J,e6 13 e4 (13 
£shf3 was an option, but of course 
Black is not obliged to repeat) 13...Bad8 
14 Wc2 -Sid7 15 £shf3 Slde5 16 £sxe5 
-Slxe5 17 Ae3 '^c7 and Black had a 
good game, having set his sights on the 
d3-square and with ...c4 his main idea. 

9...Bxd8 



This position seems quite dull, but 
is by no means dead. Black's bishops 
are trained towards White's queenside, 
where Black also enjoys a spatial ad¬ 
vantage. There is a lot of play left in 
this position and certainly enough to 
outplay a weaker opponent. 

10 0-0 

Alternatively: 

a) 10 £sbd2 h6 11 ±cA (11 0-0 £>c6 


transposes to our main line) ll..Jtxc4 
12 <£sxc4 was agreed drawn in 
Y.Seirawan-J.Nunn, Zurich 1984. The 
position after 12...£}c6 13 < 4’e2 4ie4 is 
equal, but Black can, of course, play on. 

b) 10 £sa3 £sc6 11 0-0 (11 J,h2?! h6 
12 £}e5 £}xe5 13 J.xe5 was a rather un¬ 
ambitious approach by White in G.De 
Rooij-E.Sziva, Dutch League 1996, and 
should have been met by 13,.. l 5le4 14 
J„xg7 <4>xg7 15 Af3 <2lg5 with the initia¬ 
tive) ll...£sd5 transposes to the game 
R.Arias-S.Minero Pineda, San Jose Julio 
2005, in which 12 Jtg3 -£ib6 saw Black 
restrict the knight on a3 and prepare to 
increase the pressure with ...<£sa4. 

10.. .£sc6 11 £lbd2 h6 

A useful move which prevents -£sg5. 
12 Bfdl 

One example of Black outplaying 
his opponent was L.Day-Y.Visser, Lon¬ 
don 2006: 12 e4 £sd7 13 Bfdl Bac8 14 
£>b3 g5 15 J:e3 b6 16 h4 g4 17 <Sih2 
-£sde5 and Black was better. 

12.. .41d5 



The transfer of this knight to b6 and 
then a4 is a typical manoeuvre in this 
structure. 
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13 £g3 

Here's another example in which 
White was outplayed: 13 Ah2 £)b6 14 
a4 £)a5 15 Ae5 Axe5 16 ®xe5 c4 17 
£)df3 ‘A’g7 and Black, having carved 
out a nice outpost for his knight on b3 
and thereby isolated the a4-pawn, was 
better in the game F.De San Mateo- 
A.Shchekachev, Paris 1995. 

13...^b6 14 Ac 7 S.d7 15 .&xb6 axb6 

White has got rid of the dangerous 
knight, but only by conceding the 
bishop-pair and opening the a-file. The 
game J.Firstov-T.Seeman, Tallinn 2004, 
continued 16 a3 Sad8 17 <&fl f5 18 ^el 
£)a5 and Black had an undisputed ad¬ 
vantage. 

Conclusion 

The London System is rather unambi¬ 


tious and doesn't pose Black any real 
problems. Some players are concerned 
with how they can create play against 
White's solid set-up, but, as we have 
seen, this is hardly difficult once you 
know where to put the pieces and what 
to aim for. 

After playing ...c5 Black should aim 
to quickly attack the b2-pawn, exploit¬ 
ing the absence of White's dark- 
squared bishop from the queenside. 
This is most effectively done with 
...Ae6 and ...Wb6, preventing the natu¬ 
ral defence 1 i r b3. Every single method 
of defending the b-pawn has its prob¬ 
lems for White. Indeed, his best bet is 
probably to release the tension with an 
exchange on c5 before ..Mb6 arrives 
(Line C2), not that this is really a prob¬ 
lem for Black. 
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The Torre Attack 



Id4^f6 2^f3g6 3±g5 

The Torre Attack is quite a legiti¬ 
mate try for an opening advantage. In 
contrast to the London System, White 
aims to develop actively and to create a 
two-abreast centre with £ibd2 and e4. 
His dark-squared bishop applies some 
pressure from g5, while the light- 
squared one may find an active post on 
c4. All in all, this is by no means a 
harmless system and it even shows up 
occasionally at the very highest level, 
where Artur Yusupov and Magnus 
Carlsen have given it a try. 

Just like against the London, our 
choice falls upon an early ...d6 fol¬ 
lowed by ...c5. The pressure on White's 
centre will usually prompt him to ex¬ 
change pawns on c5. We will examine 
this main line position in some detail; 
for now I will just say that it is quite 
dynamic and offers plenty of opportu¬ 
nities to both sides. 

3...±g7 4 £>bd2 

Preparing e4, but also seen are: 


a) 4 e3 is legitimate but unambi¬ 
tious. We'll examine it in Line B, below, 
as the moves £ibd2 and c3 are practi¬ 
cally indispensable in White's chosen 
set-up. That said, after 4...0-0 White 
occasionally prefers the transpositional 
5 c4. This may not be a problem for the 
King's Indian player, but is a bit more 
problematic for the Griinfeld player. I 
suggest that Black responds actively 
with 5...c5 (5...^e4!? is another version 
of the same idea, with 6 jLf4 c5 7 Jtd3 
#a5+ giving Black very comfortable 
play) 6 £ic3 cxd4 7 exd4 (7 £ixd4 £>c6 is 
equal) 7...d5! which leads to a standard 
IQP position, unless White goes for the 
rather dubious 8 Jtxf6?! J.xf6 9 ^ixd5, 
against which Black replies with the 
clever 9...Jtg7! when White's d-pawn 
will not live long. 

b) 4 JLxf6 Jtxf6 5 e4 was played in 
A.Schaar-J.Cremer, Werther 1999, but 
doesn't make much sense. Indeed, after 
5...c5 6 e5 i.g7 7 dxc5 <£c6 8 We2 Wc7 
Black would have had the upper hand. 
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c) 4 c4 is the trickiest transpositional 
possibility and Grunfeld players 
should meet it with the immediate 

4.. .c5!, which is OK for Black and likely 
to transpose to variation 'a', above, 
rather than 4...0-0 5 <£)c3 when Black 
has been tricked! 

d) Finally, 4 c3 0-0 5 4ibd2 trans¬ 
poses to our main line. This is actually 
White's most popular move order, be¬ 
cause it discourages the immediate 

4.. .c5 (White grabs the pawn and holds 
on to it). There is a common belief that 
4 £)bd2 c5!? is promising for Black, but, 
without going into detail, I do not find 
it so convincing in view of 5 Jlxf6!? 
JLxf6 6 £>e4 and, besides. White can 
avoid this possibility with 4 c3. 

4 — 0-0 



White must now make a choice be¬ 
tween two rather different strategies, 
and there is also a move order issue to 
be addressed. We will thus examine 
White's three main options: 

A: 5 e4 

B: 5 C3 d6 6 e3 
C:5c3d6 6e4 


Note that 5 e3 will usually trans¬ 
pose to Line B, but I would like to draw 
your attention to one independent idea 
here: 5...d6 6 ±c4 c5 7 0-0 <2k6 8 i.xf6?! 
(White hopes to meet the natural recap¬ 
ture 8...JLxf6 with 9 dxc5 and <2ie4, win¬ 
ning a pawn, but...) 8...exf6! 9 c3 
(M.Kordel-W.Colmer, German League 
2006) 9...f5 10 Wc2 f4 gives Black the 
initiative. Here the exchange on f6 
didn't work, but were White in a posi¬ 
tion to prevent the advance of the front 
f-pawn. Black could easily find himself 
in a prospectless position, so beware! 

A) 5 e4 

White wants to dispense with the 
move c3, at least for the moment. Black 
could play as in Line C, but the extra 
tempo may count if White plays ag¬ 
gressively with ^.c4, ®e2 and e5. How¬ 
ever, the lack of secure protection for 
the d4-pawn invites a central counter. 
5-d5! 



White now has several options, but 
Black obtains good play against all of 
them, which justifies our sudden 
change of strategy: 
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Al: 6 exd5 
A 2 : 6 e5 
A3:6 ixf6 
A4: 6 Ad3 

Al) 6 exd5 ^ xd5 



This grants Black considerable ac¬ 
tivity, thanks to his centralized knight 
and White's retarded development. 
Black's top priorities are the ...c5 break 
and the move ...h6, which will either 
push the bishop to a square where it 
can be exchanged for Black's knight or 
to h4, when the f4-square becomes 
available to Black's king's knight. 

7C4 

White tries to wrest the initiative 
but this ultimately fails, leaving a tar¬ 
get on d4. Other tries are: 

a) 7 c3 h6 8 Ah4 (8 Ae3 <&xe3 9 fxe3 
e5! 10 Ac4 exd4 11 exd4 c5! consistently 
breaks down White's central bastion; 
the further 12 dxc5 He8+ 13 &f2 We7 14 
Bel #xc5+ 15 *fl Bxel+ 16 Wxel Ad7 
was fine for Black in D.Moldovan- 
M.Moraru, Baile Tusnad 2001) 8...Ae6! 
9 Ac4 £ld7 and Black is ready for ...c5, 
with good play. 


b) 7 ‘SlbS clears a square for the 
bishop, but White's plan is too passive: 
7...h6 8 Ad2 thd.7 (Black prepares to 
break with ...e5) 9 c4 <£s5b6 and White 
now has to make a choice: 

bl) With 10 Af4 White prevents one 
break, but allows another: 10...c5! 11 d5 
<£)a4 12 flbl b5! (White is given no res¬ 
pite) 13 cxb5 4idb6 14 Ae5 ®xd5 15 
Wxd5 4ixd5 16 Ad3 Ae6 17 0-0 £>b4 
and Black enjoyed a strong initiative in 
P.Harikrishna-S.Mamedyarov, 
Lausanne 2005. 

b2) 10 Ae2 (V.Rozic-I.Jelen, Nova 
Gorica 2004) 10...e5! 11 <^xe5 <axe5 12 
dxe5 Axe5 13 Axh6 Se8 gives Black the 
initiative for his pawn, which will 
shortly be recovered in any case. 

c) After 7 Ac4 c5 8 £ib3 (or 8 c3 cxd4 
9 £\xd4 4ib6 10 Ab3 h6 11 J.e3 <S^d5 12 
Axd5 «xd5 13 Wt3 ®xf3 14 4i2xf3 Ad7 
15 0-0-0 <Slc6 when the bishop-pair 
promised Black the better chances in 
A.Panchenko-A.Petrushin, Rostov on 
Don 1993) 8...cxd4 9 4ibxd4 the long¬ 
term chances are with Black, who has 
an extra central pawn and can later 
expand in that area of the board. 
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Furthermore, White also has to 
solve unpleasant problems after 9...h6!: 
for example, 10 Jlcl (10 JLh4 <2if4 11 0-0 
Wc7 is also better for Black) 10...e5 11 
£lb3 <£\b6 12 Wxd8 Ixd8 13 Jle2 <^c6 14 
c3 J.f8 15 Jld2 a5! (embarrassing the 
knight on b3) 16 0-0-0 a4 and Black was 
much better in B.Gasic-S.Benderac, Nis 
1996. 



7...^b6 

Black now intends to pressure d4 
with ...4ic6 and ...Jtg4, and White has 
no really convenient way to cope with 
this problem. 

8£)b3a5! 



As usual this advance is aimed 


against the b3-knight, with the added 
point that it indirectly undermines d4. 

9 Wd2 

9 a4 stops the march of the a-pawn, 
but does not solve White's problems 
after 9... ite6. 

9.. .a4 10 £ic5 a3 

Despite most of his pieces being on 
the back rank. Black is applying strong 
pressure and is already better! 

11 b3 £sc6 12 fldl i-g4 

White must now give up the d4- 
square. 

13 d5 >.xf3 14 gxf3 ®d4 15 i-g 2 

We have followed the game 
S. Argiroudis-Th. T sekouras, Halkidiki 
2002, and now quite strong is 15...‘Sid7 
with the advantage; note that 16 
£ixb7?! fails to 16...! r c8 17 ±e3 <£xb3!. 

A2)6e5 

This advance appears quite logical, 
but Black can quickly strike at White's 
central pawn chain. 

6.. .£se4 



7±e3 

The bishop should fortify the base 
of the pawn chain. White has tried sev- 
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eral other moves, but without success: 

a) 7 Jtd3? is a common mistake: 
7...£>xg5 8 <£>xg5 c5 9 c3 (9 h4 loses a 
pawn to 9...c4! 10 JLe2 Wb6 11 c3 Wxb2; 
in Z.Nikolic-Z.Ilincic, Novi Sad 1995, 
White now played 12 Scl, when the 
simple 12...jLf5 would have secured a 
large advantage) 9...£ic6 puts White's 
centre under tremendous pressure and 
it will soon collapse. 



One practical example saw 10 <£sgf3 
(10 e6 f5 11 dxc5 d4 12 c4 h6 results in 
Black's total domination of the centre, 
as the e6-pawn will fall) 10...cxd4 11 
cxd4 115 6 12 <Sib3 f6! 13 exf6 ±xf6 14 
jte2 (it is already clear that Black has 
the initiative, and with his next move 
he forces the pace) 14...a5! 15 a4 lb4+ 
16 *fl Af5 17 h4 e6 18 h5 g5 and 
White's position was a disaster in 
A.Ipek-M.Tratar, Nova Gorica 2001. 

b) 7 Ah4?! is also sub-optimal: 7...c5 
8 c3 <£sc6 9 Ad3 cxd4 10 cxd4 (mistaken 
is the forcing sequence initiated by 10 
£)xe4? dxe4 11 Jlxe4 dxc3 12 lxd8 
Ixd8 13 i..xc6 cxb2 14 Sbl bxc6 15 
JLxe7 3e8 which left Black totally win¬ 
ning in A.Gordienko-S.Shvydchenko, 


Kiev 2004) 10...i.f5 11 We2 Wa5 (with 
the dark-squared bishop out of play on 
h4, it is not surprising that White can¬ 
not hold his centre) 12 0-0 <£ixd2 13 
£sxd2 £sxd4 14 We3 ±xd3 15 Wxd3 £)f5 
with a clear extra pawn for Black in 
N.Forchert-M.Roiz, online blitz 2005 

c) 7 J.f4 c5 is also quite promising 
for Black: 



cl) 8 c4 (M.Houska-R.Bates, Sutton 
1997) 8...cxd4 9 cxd5 #xd5 10 J.c4 #35 
again gives Black a clear extra pawn. 

c2) 8 c3 *hc6 9 dxc5 (9 Ad3 ±f5 
threatens a discovered attack against 
the bishop on d3; after the 10 #bl of 
S.Buckley-D.Moskovic, Torquay 1998, 
Black could have played 10...4lxd2 11 
£>xd2 Jlxd3 12 Wxd3 cxd4 13 cxd4 Sc8 
intending ...f6, with an obvious plus) 
9...£>xc5 10 £sb3 <5ia4 11 Wd2 i.g4 12 
£sbd4 Wb6 13 b3 £sc5 14 ±d3 was 
played in H.Sorensen-M.Hebden, Lon¬ 
don 1991, and now the simple 14...f6 
would have given Black an excellent 
position. 

c3) 8 Jtd3 Af5 and now as 9 c3 fails 
typically to 9...£sxf2, White opted for 
concrete action in T.Hebesberger- 
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M.Schumi, Werfen 1998. However, 9 
£)h4 e6 10 £>xf5 exf5 11 f3 would have 
failed to convince after the logical 

11.. .41g5 12 Ji.g3 £>e6 13 dxc5 4lc6 with 
advantage to Black; White will have to 
play f4 to hold on to the e5-pawn, but 
then the black knight will settle on e4. 

d) 7 h4?! is rather out of place, as 
was shown by the game J.Gardela 
Batlle-L.Perpinya Rofes, Barcelona 
2001: 7...c5 8 c3 £ic6 9 Ae2 Wb6 10 Wb3 
4ixg5 11 hxg5 cxd4 12 Wxb6 axb6 13 
cxd4 f6 14 gxf6 exf6 15 exf6 JLxf6 16 
4lb3 Se8 with a large advantage. 
Returning to 7 Jte3: 

7.. .C5 



8c3 

Alternatively: 

a) By abandoning the centre with 8 
dxc5, White hopes to relieve himself of 
the burden of protecting d4, but this will 
cost the e5-pawn: 8...4lc6 9 £>xe4 (or 9 c3 
Wc7 10 Ad3 i.f5 11 Wc2 4lxd2 12 Wxd2 
J.e4 13 JLe2 Iad8 14 0-0 Axf3 15 Axf3 
4lxe5 with an edge in M.Trifunovic- 
Kr.Georgiev, Kragujevac 1984) 9...dxe4 
10 Wxd8 Ixd8 11 4id2 4ixe5 12 h3 i.e6 
13 a3 f5 14 0-0-0 h6 15 Ae2 g5 and it be¬ 


came obvious that Black was seriously 
ahead in C.Horvath-A.Khalifman, Len¬ 
ingrad 1989. 

b) No solution is provided by 8 
±d3?! cxd4 9 J:xd4 4lxd2 10 »xd2 <£c6 
11 c3 J.g4, which was too much for 
White to handle in G.Oliver-I.Rout, 
Canberra 2002: 12 Wf4 ±xf3 13 gxf3 
#c7 14 0-0 i.xe5 15 J.xe5 Wxe5 16 Wg4 
#f6 and White was routed! 

c) Finally, 8 4ixe4? dxe4 9 4ig5 cxd4 
10 JLxd4 itf5 11 c3 4k6 also loses mate¬ 
rial, but at least White could have 
avoided collapsing with 12 g4 < 2lxd4 13 
gxf5 4ixf5 14 ®b3? e3!, as he did in 
S.Hermann-W.Weiler, Troisdorf 2001. 

8...4ic6 9 4e2 Wb6 10 #b3 cxd4 11 
cxd4±f5 12 «xb6 axb6 



White has managed to safeguard 
d4, but he is still behind in develop¬ 
ment and must spend a further tempo 
on preventing ...£>b4. Meanwhile, 
Black will strike with ...f6. 

13 a3 f6 14 exf6 kxf6 15 <2lb3 4id6 16 
Id b5 17 kd 2 £>c4 18 i.c3 i.g7 

Here Black clearly held the upper 
hand in A.Schmidlechner-R.Forster, 
Liechtenstein 1997. 
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A3) 6 kxf6 

White gives up his dark-squared 
bishop, hoping to save some time and 
to avoid the concrete problems he faces 
in both Line A1 and Line A2. However, 
of course the unprovoked surrender of 
this bishop is quite a concession, espe¬ 
cially considering the fragility of 
White's dark squares. 

6...!,xf6 



7 exd5 

In order to develop with tempo, but 
opening the centre plays into the hands 
of the side with the bishop-pair, which 
is Black in this case. 7 e5 seems more 
consistent, but White cannot hold the 
centre anyway: 7... jtg7 8 Jld3 c5 9 c3 (9 
dxc5? £sc6 10 We2 Wc7 11 £>b3 i.g4 12 
We3 Jlxf3 13 Wxf3 Wxe5+ was very 
good for Black in V.Luciani-M.Tratar, 
Montecatini Terme 2000) 9...£)c6 10 0-0 
cxd4 11 cxd4 f6! 12 exf6 Jlxf6 and with 
two bishops and active play. Black has 
the upper hand. 

(see following diagram) 
T.Lemanczyk-S.Movsesian, Warsaw 


(rapid) 2004, continued 13 Wa4 Wb6 14 
<£)b3 Jlg4 15 4ie5 J.xe5 16 dxe5 4ixe5 
and Black was much better. 



Practice has also seen 7 c3 JLg7 8 
exd5 Wxd5 9 Jlc4 Wd8 which actually 
gives White a lead in development. 
However, he cannot do anything with 
it and Black's bishop-pair will have its 
say later on. 



V.Akopian-S.Movsesian, FIDE 
World Championship, Las Vegas 1999, 
continued 10 0-0 (or 10 We2 <£)d7 11 0-0 
c5 12 dxc5 £)xc5 13 fifel, as in 
S.Azaladze-G.Kacheishvili, Tbilisi 2007, 
and now 13...e6 is at least equal for 
Black) 10...£)d7 11 Bel c5 (carrying out 
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Black's main plan) 12 Ab3 cxd4 13 cxd4 
th b6 14 «e2 e6 15 <^e4 £>d5 16 £\e5 a5 
and Black was obviously for prefer¬ 
ence. 

7...1 f xd5 81x4 Was 9 c3 £>d7 

Black is angling for ...e5. 



10 0-0 e5 11 £se4 Ag7 12 dxe5 4ixe5 13 
£ixe5 Axes 

Here 14 ®d5?! was an incompre¬ 
hensible decision in T.Heyl-Nguyen 
Anh Dung, Budapest 2000, as the end¬ 
game clearly favours the bishop-pair. 
After 14...1 r xd5 15 Axd5 c6 16 Ab3 A£5 
17 flfel Bae8 18 f3 (18 f4? J.xe4! 19 
Bxe4 Axc3 20 Bxe8 Ad4+ 21 *fl Hxe8 
was the game when Black was much 
better with his extra pawn) 18...h5 
Black is steadily better. White does bet¬ 
ter with 14 Bel, but after 14...c6 Black is 
again at least equal. 

A4) 6 i d3 

The most sensible and, dare I say it. 
White's only acceptable option. White 
abandons all hope of the advantage 
and just develops. 

6...dxe4 7 ?xe4 5 xe4 8 5 xe4 c5 

Black eliminates White's remaining 


central pawn. As soon as he catches up 
in development, his central pawn ma¬ 
jority will begin to advance and he will 
have the edge. 



9c3 

Alternatively: 

a) 9 dxc5 Axb2 10 ®xd8 Bxd8 11 

Bbl Ac3+ 12 &e2 £lc6 is hardly a solu¬ 
tion; Black may have some temporary 
coordination problems, but these can 
be solved and then White's inferior 
structure will become the focal point of 
the game. This conclusion has been 
borne out in practice: 13 Bb3 (13 Bhdl 
Be8 14 h3 Ag7 15 a4 4>f8 16 Ae3 £>d8 
17 a5 f5 18 Ad5 e6 19 Ab3 £rf7 20 Aa4 
Be7 saw Black succeed in unravelling 
in G.Neufahrt-J.Rowson, Edmonton 
2000) 13...Ag7 14 Bhbl (J.Tella- 

M.Hebden, Cappelle la Grande 1998), 
and now Black can seize the initiative 
with 14...f5! 15 Ad3 (15 Axc6 bxc6 is 
also better for Black) 15...Ad4. 

b) 9 Ae3? was a typical blitz blun¬ 
der in E.Bacrot-A.Shirov, Moscow blitz 
2007: 9...f5 10 Ad3 f4 11 Ad2 cxd4 12 
Ac4+ *h8 13 h4 J.g4 14 We2 $\c6 15 h5 
gxh5 16 i.e6 d3! 17 We4 Axe6 18 !xh5 
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Jlg8 and Shirov was basically winning. 

9.. .cxd4 10 <£sxd4 Wa5 

Black does not waste any time on 
trivialities, and immediately starts 
pushing his central pawns. 
llJLe3 

Of course 11 Jlxe7? loses to ll...Se8. 

11.. .e5 12 <£b3 Wc7 



13 0-0 

Instead 13 f3?! was played in 
M.Hermann-R.Vaganian, German 
League 1995, but looks pretty incom¬ 
prehensible to me. Indeed, the further 
course of the game was none too pleas¬ 
ant for White: 13...4W 14 0-0 15 

Jlc2 b6 16 Wcl Jla6 17 Sdl Iad8 with 
advantage to Black. 

13...£)d7 14 ±f3 <£if6 15 £ic 5 Af5 

Black is developing swiftly and has 
the upper hand in the centre. After 16 
Wa4 (16 Jlxb7?! Sab8 is pretty bad for 
White) 16...b5 he enjoyed the initiative 
in C.Guimard-R.Garcia, Buenos Aires 
Olympiad 1964. 

B) 5 c3 d6 6 e3 

This set-up is rather timid, but has 


of course every reason to exist. White 
intends to complete his development, 
followed by playing either in the cen¬ 
tre, not that the tempo-losing e3-e4 will 
especially trouble Black, or on the 
queenside with b4 and a4. In turn. 
Black's overall strategy bears a large 
resemblance with how we counter the 
London System, but there are a few 
differences. Most importantly. White's 
dark-squared bishop is no longer hit by 
...4}d5(h5) or ...e5, while the f6-knight 
is sometimes pinned against the 67 - 
pawn. This prompts some readjust¬ 
ments. Most notably we will not aim 
for a quick attack against b2, but will 
instead develop with ...£hc6 and ..Mc7, 
followed by the fianchetto of our other 
bishop on b7. The aim is then either 
...e5 or to exploit any opportunity that 
White may offer us. 

6...C5 



7 ±d3 

White usually develops in exactly 
the same manner as he does against a 
set-up involving ...e6 rather than ...g6, 
but he also has: 
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a) 7 Jte2 is a little more restrained 
but pretty similar: 7...b6 8 0-0 JLb7 9 a4 
a6 10 flel <5lbd7 (Black tries a more 
flexible development of his knight, al¬ 
though naturally 10...<5lc6 is also fine) 11 
±d3 (11 i.fl <5le4 12 <5lxe4 ±xe4 13 <5ld2 
Jtb7 14 h3 Se8 15 Wbl Wc7 16 ficl e5 
was a vivid illustration of Black's plans 
in L.Eperjesi-F.Bellia, Budapest 1989; the 
game was agreed drawn here, but Black 
definitely had the upper hand) ll...Wc7 

12 e4 e5 (there's no time to waste, as 
White was threatening to push forward) 

13 dxe5 dxe5 14 J.c4 ±c6 15 We2 11)7 
gives Black good control over d5 and he 
generally has no problems here. 
J.Speelman-A.Fedorov, Calcutta 1999, 
proceeded with the creative 16 iLxf6 
jLxf6 17 JLb5!?, but then the calm 

17.. . Jtg7 assured Black of equality. 

b) 7 JLc4 has also been tried, but the 
bishop is rather exposed on c4. Black 
should respond in similar fashion to 
the main line. One word of caution, 
though: do not fall for 7...b6?? 8 Jtxf6! 
iLxf6 9 JLd5, as no lesser player than 
Loek Van Wely once did! 

7 .. 6C6 



8 0-0 

The most natural, but White has 
tried a whole host of alternatives, in¬ 
cluding the ambitious idea of castling 
long: 

a) 8 Wc2 b6 9 0-0-0!? (the position of 
the queen on c2 makes sense only in 
conjunction with long castling, as oth¬ 
erwise it is just exposed on the c-file: 
for example, 9 Sdl jtb7 10 0-0 Wc7 and 
White already has to worry about a 
possible ...cxd4; he will probably tuck 
his queen away on bl, but what is it 
doing there?) 9...cxd4 (it now makes 
sense to open the c-file against White's 
royal couple) 10 exd4 JLd7! sees the 
light-squared bishop assist both ...b5 
and the queenside attack in general. 



Play can continue 11 'ibl (11 a3 2c8 
12 <5le4 <51x64 13 Jtxe4 b5 was already 
beginning to look promising for Black 
in F.Szavcsur-V.Krutti, Nyiregyhaza 
1994, which continued 14 h4 Jtg4! 15 
Jtxc6 Hxc6 16 We4 ®c8! and now 17 h5 
gxh5 18 Hdel Jtf5 leaves Black much 
better, but the game's 17 Wxe7? should 
have been punished by 17...Hxc3+! 18 
bxc3 Wxc3+ 19 ^bl b4 with a decisive 
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attack) ll...Bc8 when I don't really see 
what White is doing, whereas Black's 
plan of ...b5-b4 is pretty obvious and 
rather strong. 

b) 8 h3 b6 9 0-0 i„b7 10 #e2 #c7 
sees Black employing his standard set¬ 
up: 



bl) With 11 a3 4lh5!? Black intends 
to exchange White's dark-squared 
bishop with ...h6 and ...g5. This plan is 
not always good, but here White has 
played h3, which means that an ex¬ 
change on g3 will result in structural 
ruin. L.Zaitseva-T.Shardina, Elista 
1996, continued 12 d5 £id8 13 e4 e5 
(Black has a nice position and will soon 
commence typical King's Indian play 
on the kingside) 14 4lh2 f6 15 Jce3 £sf7 
16 JLa6, and now Black should have 
played simply 16...itxa6 17 Wxa6 f5 
with the upper hand. 

b2) F.Savtchour-V.Krutti, Ha- 
jduboszormeny 1995, varied with 11 e4 
h6 12 JLe3 cxd4 13 cxd4 £ib4 (this is the 
manoeuvre Zaitseva was trying to pre¬ 
vent before playing e4 in the previous 
example) 14 fifcl '#d8 15 Abl Bc8 16 
Bc3 d5 when Black was better; the pos¬ 


sibility of ...Aa6 is annoying for White. 

c) 8 dxc5 dxc5 9 Wc2 (T.Vanek- 
P.Adamek, Czech Republic 1998) 

9.. .£id5 10 a3 Wc7 is fine for Black. 

d) 8 Icl b6 9 0-0 &b7 10 #e2 h6 11 
Jth4 ®d7 12 JLg3 <Slh5 sees Black ob¬ 
tain good play by exchanging one of 
White's bishops. In P.Sarkany- 

R. Tancsa, Hungarian League 1997, 
White decided to exploit the departure 
of the knight from f6, but this attempt 
usually leads to nothing, as was the 
case here: 13 d5 £lxg3 14 hxg3 4Md8 15 
e4 e6 16 dxe6 4lxe6 17 Jcb5 '#e7 and 
Black enjoyed good play with the 
bishop-pair in a fluid position. 

e) Finally, 8 h4?! (J.Deluchey- 

S. Selvarangane, Paris 1999) 8...Ag4 sees 
White having compromised his posi¬ 
tion for nothing. 

We now return to the conventional 
8 0 - 0 : 

8.. .b6 



9 ®e2 

Black must always be wary of the 
common operation 9 Jtxf6 Jt,xf6 10 
5le4, as we have seen, but here it 
doesn't work in view of 10...J,g7 11 
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dxc5 (R.Keresztes-G.Mate, Hungarian 
League 1999) ll...d5! 12 £)eg5 bxc5 
with the advantage. 

9..~kb7 



to later play for the win. 

d) 10 e4 is unsurprisingly well met 
by 10...cxd4 11 cxd4 5ib4. 

10...WC7 11 Sad h6 12 i.h4 e5 



We have reached a typical position 
for the e3 system. White would like to 
push e4, but this will always be met by 
a combination of ...h6 and ...cxd4, 
which allows Black to activate his 
knights and is a direct consequence of 
Black's flexible and dynamic scheme of 
development. 

10 fif dl 

Alternatively: 

a) 10 JSfel #c7 11 e4 was played in 
I.Jezierska-G.Szmacinska, Poland 1978, 
and now Black can play the typical and 
strong 11...h6 12 JLe3 (or 12 JLh4 £ih5) 

12...<£)g4 with the better prospects. 

b) 10 JSadl Wc7 asks White the 
question of what to do next. 

c) 10 ±a6 Jtxa6 11 Wxa6 #d7 12 h3 
was particularly unambitious from 
White in G.Scott-V.Pupols, Chicago 
1997. After 12...cxd4 13 exd4 Black 
should have continued with 13...£ki5 
when the position would have been 
equal, but also sufficiently unbalanced 


Black has executed his main plan 
and stands well. H.Hertel-K.Klundt, 
Bayern 2007, saw the further 13 the 4 
thxeA 14 J„xe4 exd4 15 cxd4 3fe8 with 
an edge for Black. 

C) 5 c3 d6 6 e4 

White's most consistent and argua¬ 
bly best approach. 

6...C5 



White must now decide what to do 
about the tension between d4 and c5: 
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Cl: 7 d5 
C2:7i.d3 
C3: 7 dxc5 

Though it looks like White's choice 
is quite wide, in fact there is only one 
really sound move (Line C3). White has 
also tried a few less common moves: 

a) 7 h3 cxd4 8 cxd4 (8 £>xd4 £ic6 9 
itd3 <5^e5 10 J.e2 d5 is business as 
usual for Black) 8...d5 exploits White's 
slow development: 9 e5 £>e4 10 Jte3 
(A.Pihajlic-E.Sedina, Cetinje 1992) 

10.. .<£>c6 11 Jte2 f6 12 exf6 exf6 gives 
Black the edge in view of his more ac¬ 
tive pieces; ...f5 will follow. 

b) 7 JLc4 (the advantage of this 
placement of the bishop, compared 
with Line C2, is that it doesn't get hit 
by a knight on f4; still, not much 
changes in the ensuing play) 7...cxd4 8 
cxd4 (Black is also fine after 8 £sxd4 
<2ic6: for example, 9 £}xc6 bxc6 10 0-0 
d5 with an edge, or 9 0-0 h6 10 ite3 
<£sg4 and again Black is more than OK) 

8.. .<£>c6 and now: 

bl) 9 0-0 h6 10 ±e3 £sg4 11 a3 Wb6 
sees Black's pressure increase with 
every move, and after the 12 Wb3 ®xb3 
13 A.xb3 Ad7 14 Sacl Iac8 15 £>bl of 
A.Savio-A.Goetz, Austrian League 
2006, Black mistakenly rejected the ob¬ 
vious and strong 15...4ixe3 16 fxe3 e5. 

b2) 9 Wel Wb6 10 e5? is aggressive, 
but doesn't work after 10...dxe5 11 
dxe5 £sg4 12 e6 f6 13 A.f4 (13 h3? 
seemed strong in D.Beaumont- 
K.Corker, Canberra 2002, but only be¬ 
cause Black missed 13...Wxf2+! 14 Wxf2 
£}xf2 15 r &xf2 fxg5 with a clear advan¬ 


tage) 13...<2ia5 and Black's initiative will 
result in an extra pawn. 

b3) In reply to 9 J.b3 (K.Mouroutis- 
V.Kotrotsos, Ermioni 2005) 9..Jtg4 
again applies annoying pressure. 

b4) After 9 d5 <5^b8 it seems like 
Black has lost both space and time, but 
appearances can be deceptive. Here 
White's pieces, especially the light- 
squared bishop and the knight on d2, 
are totally misplaced and the long di¬ 
agonal has been opened. 



In K.Berg-M.Hebden, Gausdal 1987, 
Black seized the initiative after 10 0-0 
£sbd7 11 Bel h6 12 Ae3 £sg4 13 A.d4 
JLxd4 14 £sxd4 tb6 15 &2b3 £sde5 16 
itfl and now the typical 16...a5! would 
have been strong. 

c) 7 Jte2 cxd4 8 cxd4 (8 4ixd4 4ic6 is 
again harmless; this time the light- 
squared bishop is on the less exposed 
e2-square, but this doesn't change the 
assessment: 9 £}4f3 h6 10 J.h4 d5 11 
JLxf6 J.xf6 12 exd5 Wxd5 13 0-0 was 
seen in J.Ong-E.Hossain, Vung Tau 
1999, and after 13...Ai5 there's no de¬ 
nying Black's edge) 8...h6! 9 A.h4 (9 
JLxf6 J.xf6 10 0-0 4ic6 again forces a 
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concession: 11 d5 <?M4 12 <£\xd4 Jlxd4 
13 ‘£>c4 Jig7 with the usual edge for 
Black thanks to his bishops) 9...g5 10 
Jlg3 ^h5 bags the bishop-pair and is 
slightly better for Black. 



Cl) 7 d5 

White attempts to gain some space 
in the centre, but as he will be com¬ 
pelled to give it up after ...e6, this op¬ 
eration fails to achieve its goal. 

7.. .h6 

The best move with which to begin, 
restricting White's bishop to the king- 
side. 

8±h4 

8 ,&xf6 itxf6 9 Jtc4 was preferred in 
M.Taleb-R.Mamedov, Abu Dhabi 2006. 
White hopes to retain control over the 
central light squares and to keep 
Black's bishops blunted, but this strat¬ 
egy has two drawbacks: (i) there is 
nothing constructive for White to do; 
and (ii) it is actually impossible to pre¬ 
vent forever the opening of the posi¬ 
tion for Black's useful bishops. After 

9.. .4<W (9...e5 is possible, but I don't 
like the loosening of Black's structure 


after 10 dxe6 J.xe6 11 Jtxe6 fxe6 12 
Wc2) 10 0-0 g5!? Black had gained some 
space and intended to transfer his 
light-squared bishop to the kingside, in 
order to later play ...e6 and ...f5:11 £iel 
£>e5 12 £>d3 ±g4 13 f3 ±h5 14 ^>xe5 
ilxe5 15 JLd3 e6 and Mamedov was 
better. 

8...e6! 



9 dxe6 

Instead 9 Jlxf6 'i#’xf6 10 dxe6 J.xe6 
is already nice for Black. S.Azaladze- 
M.Leon Hoyos, Batumi 2006, continued 
11 i.c4 4^c6 12 0-0 Ife8 13 Sel Iad8 14 
We2 and now Black could have played 

14...He7 15 fiadl d5 with the better po¬ 
sition. 

Unsurprisingly 9 c4?! hasn't been 
tried in this position, because it makes 
Black's dark-squared bishop a monster. 
Indeed, one can see how missed 
White's own dark-squared bishop is by 
his queenside, and this explains why 
the insertion of ...h6 is useful. As a con¬ 
crete solution, I would suggest 9...g5 10 
J.g3 £)h5, since the exchange of the 
dark-squared bishop will accentuate 
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the weakening of White's dark squares. 

9..Jlxe6 



Black intends to play ...d5 at some 
point when the difference in the activ¬ 
ity of the two sides' pieces will be strik¬ 
ing. 

10 J.C4 

White fights for the control of the 
d5-square, but none of his options at 
this point really satisfies: 

a) 10 jLxf6 Jtxf6 11 Ac4 hopes to 
gain control over the d5-square, but 

11.. .d5! 12 exd5 ±xd5 13 0-0 £sc6 14 
W/c2 (B.Villamayor-M.Paragua, Makati 
2002) 14...Axc4 15 £lxc4 Wc7 gives 
Black slightly the better chances, as the 
white knights do not have any strong 
squares at their disposal. 

b) 10 Ad3 £>c6 11 0-0 Wd7 12 Bel 
£>h5 (Black does not hurry with ...d5 
and prefers to activate her pieces fur¬ 
ther; this move eyes the f4-square) 13 
jtc4 Bae8 14 #c2 £sa5 (the other knight 
also goes to the rim, but is most cer¬ 
tainly not dim!) 15 J.xe6 was seen in 
B.Macieja-J.Polgar, Budapest (rapid) 
2002. Here Black can simply play 

15.. .5xe6 followed by ...Sfe8, leaving 


White passive and Black calling the 
shots. 

c) 10 A.e2 £)c6 11 0-0 Be8 12 lei a6 
saw White prepare a queenside pawn 
attack in M.Tseitlin-S.Dvoirys, St Pe¬ 
tersburg 2000. Black responded instruc¬ 
tively by waiting with ...d5 until a 
white piece had come to c4, thereby 
gaining a tempo: 13 a4 !b8 14 JTl b5 
15 axb5 axb5 16 h3 ttb6 17 Ag3 Ebd8 
18 Sa3 d5 saw Black gaining some 
space on the queenside before breaking 
in the centre, leaving him markedly 
better. 

10...d5! 

This is necessary, but also pretty 
good! 

11 exd5 i.xd5 12 0-0 4lc6 



Black is definitely not worse here, 
with good central control and active 
pieces. In A.Miles-G.Lane, British 
Championship, Scarborough 2001, 
White played 13 #c2 (13 Sel g5 14 Jtg3 
Wd7 would also have been fine for 
Black) and now the simple reply 

13...Se8 14 Sadi g5 15 ±g3 #d7 and 
...Sad8 would have given Black the 
edge. 
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C2) 7 i-d3 

This is surprisingly common but 
not at all good. Do keep in mind, 
though, that Black must respond dy¬ 
namically and concretely here; any de¬ 
lay will allow White to stabilize his 
central preponderance and secure an 
edge. 



7...cxd4 8 cxd4 

Otherwise, 8 £}xd4 *?ic6 is some 
kind of Sicilian Dragon with White's 
pieces strangely and poorly arranged, 
while Black already threatens 9...d5: 

a) 9 0-0 d5 is simply good for Black. 

b) 9 £>2f3 h6 10 Ah4 (or 10 ±e3 d5 
with the advantage) 10...£se5 11 <Slxe5 
dxe5 12 £>f3 <Sih5 and Black has the 
upper hand. 

c) 9 £>2b3 d5! 10 4ixc6 bxc6 is again 
great for Black. 

d) So White might change tack with 
9 £)xc6 bxc6, but 10 0-0 (or 10 f4 Bb8 11 
Bbl Jtg4 12 <Sif3, as in V.Chiprii- 
E.Prudnikova, Halkidiki 2003, and now 
\2..Mb6 is also better for Black) 10...h6 
leaves White with an awkward prob¬ 
lem: all of 11 JLh4 flb8, 11 Jcf4 e5 12 
±e3 £>g4, and 11 Jte3 £>g4 12 i.f4 Bb8 


are good for Black. 

8...h6! 

As always when fighting against a 
two-abreast centre in this system, this a 
very useful move, forcing the bishop to 
a worse square. 

9&h4 

Instead 9 ±xf6 Jtxf6 10 0-0 <£c6 11 
d5 saw White make a concession in 
M.Van der Werf-M.Solleveld, Leeu- 
warden 2001, when ll...£ki4 12 4ixd4 
JLxd4 13 4ic4 b5 would have given 
Black an edge. Likewise, 9 M,e3 4ig4 is 
good for Black, and especially so after 
10 i.f4?! e5!. 

9—^h5! 



The arrival of this knight on f4 will 
create severe difficulties for White. 

10 0-0 

White cannot cover the f4-square 
with 10 Jtg3? because of 10...4ic6 11 
£)b3 ±g4! 12 i.e2 #b6. Then in 
I.Kragelj-N.Ferced, Pula 1997, White 
succumbed to the inevitable loss of a 
pawn with 13 0-0 <2lxg3 14 hxg3 iLxf3 
15 Jlxf3 Jtxd4. A relatively-better al¬ 
ternative is 10 4}b3, but with 10. ,.^hc6 
Black increases the pressure and let us 
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not forget the typical idea of ...a5! to 
harass the knight on b3. 

10...g5 



lli.g3 

11 £sxg5 fails to ll...£>f4! 12 iLc4 
hxg5 13 JLxg5 4ie6 when White's com¬ 
pensation is nowhere near enough. 

11 ...g4 12 4ih4 4lxg3 13 hxg3 Axd4 



Black's forceful play has won him a 
pawn. White does have some compen¬ 
sation thanks to Black's extended king- 
side, but it's nothing that Black can't 
handle. 

14^5 

14 <£sc 4 4ic6 is fine for Black. 

14...±xf5 15 exf5 h5 


White has weakened Black's light 
squares and now the black kingside 
pawns look pretty exposed, but the d4- 
bishop is very annoying for White (he 
cannot play f3) and no concrete follow¬ 
up is apparent. White would love to 
clear the bl-h7 diagonal with f5-f6 and 
to bring his queen to it, but it appears 
that he can't. 

16 f6!? 



The most interesting. Alternatively: 

a) 16 £se4? (B.Villamayor-I.Datu, 
Manila 1997) 16...d5! 17 £sc3 Axc3 18 
bxc3 £sd7 is very good for Black. 

b) 16 We2? (J.De Wolf-MAhn, Ant¬ 
werp 1999) 16. ..^6 17 f6 d5! prevents 
White's queen from emerging on the 
bl-h7 diagonal. After 18 Jlc2 J.xf6 19 
Wd3 He8 20 Wh7+ <4>f8 21 Wxh5 e6! 22 
#xg4 < 4 > e7 White has recovered his 
pawns, but with his king safe, a handy 
central majority and even attacking 
chances of his own. Black is clearly bet¬ 
ter. 

c) 16 £sb3? JT6 (even 16...JLxb2!? 
may be possible) 17 f3 Wb6+ 18 <fchl 
(K.Berg-H.Tirard, Hamburg 1996, de¬ 
viated with 18 2f2, but then 18...£kl7 
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19 *fl 4ie5 is great for Black) 18 ..Me3 
and Black has everything under con¬ 
trol, with a clear advantage. 

d) 16 &h2 (L.Konings-T.Henrichs, 
Enschede 2002) 16...£>d7 17 £ic4 M6 
and White's attack is going nowhere, 
leaving Black better. 

I like this simple recapture, but 
there is a worthy alternative in 16...e6!?, 
which Stohl has recommended. Indeed, 
after both 17 £sc4 d5 and 17 Wa4 £sc6 I 
can't see any compensation for White. 
However, Black should avoid 

16.. .exf6?! 17 £sc4 d5 18 £>e3!?, which 
does give White some compensation, 
as his knight will reach f5. 

17 Wa4 

Intending 18 #64, whereas 17 4ie4 
Jlg7 is obviously unconvincing. 

17.. .d5 



18^4 

Stohl suggested that White, who is 
about to bring his queen to f5, has 
compensation here. However, I don't 
see it after the obvious 18. ..&g7 19 ®f5 
Hh8 when, in my opinion. Black is just 
winning. 


C3)7dxc5 

White resolves the tension, not be¬ 
cause doing so is especially in his fa¬ 
vour, but because, as we saw above, it 
is not possible to maintain it effec¬ 
tively. 

7...dxc5 



We now reach the main position of 
this whole system, although we have 
had to work through a lot of deviations 
to get here! 

Black has no spatial or developmen¬ 
tal problems in this position. On the 
other hand, one cannot ignore the fact 
that White's position is quite healthy 
and he does have the slightly greater 
command of the centre with his 64- 
pawn. The only real danger to Black 
will come from a possible advance of 
this e-pawn to e5 and then perhaps e6. 
White can prepare this advance by de¬ 
veloping with Jlc4, 0-0 and We2, which 
is indeed his most ambitious course of 
action. In response. I'm not keen on the 
weakening ...e5 and prefer to fight for 
control of e5 with our pieces. To this 
end, the queen's knight will come to c6 
and the queen to c7, clearing d8 for the 
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rook. Note too that Black's control of 
the e5-square can be further strength¬ 
ened by the manoeuvre ...4ig4-e5, 
when the knight will also eye the d3- 
square. 

Having increased his central con¬ 
trol, Black can try to seize the initiative 
on the queenside by advancing his 
pawns there. The light-squared bishop 
is optimally placed on e 6 for such a 
course of events, and also helps to pre¬ 
vent any notion of an e5-e6 advance. 
That said, the light-squared bishop 
may sometimes go to b7 and Black 
should also be aware of the oft-useful 
idea ...£ih5-f4. 

White is at a major crossroads here: 

C41: 8 i.e2 
C42: 8 JLc4 

Developing the light-squared 
bishop to c4 is the most active and am¬ 
bitious option, but the bishop may be 
attacked there, so some players prefer 
to develop it to the safer but more pas¬ 
sive e2-square. There is no doubt that 
Line C42 is the preferable course, al¬ 
though play is similar in both cases. 

C41) 8 Ae2 

This has been played by Artur Yu- 
supov against Garry Kasparov. It's not 
a bad move, but it does make Black's 
task easier. Let's see how the greatest 
player of our era handled it: 

8...£ic6 9 0-0 

Instead 9 Wc2 #c7 10 0-0 will trans¬ 
pose to our main line, while 9 h3 Wc7 
10 <5lh2 was a rather strange manoeu¬ 


vre in M.Sharif-A.Kuzmin, Doha 1993. 
Black countered in exemplary fashion: 

10 .. .< 2 M 8 ! (now that there is no fear of 
e4-e5, the knight sets out towards f4) 11 
±e3 £>e 6 12 g3 b 6 13 Wc2 ±V .7 14 £sg4 
Hac 8 15 £)h 6 + &h 8 16 ±c4 (16 0-0-0 
would have been met by the powerful 

16.. .£)d4! 17 Wd3 £>xe2+ 18 Wxe2 £ixe4 
with a clear advantage) 16 ...#06 17 f3 
h5 and it was clear that Black was 
much better. 

g..Mcj 



Since there is no urgency. Black fo¬ 
cuses on the dark squares. His general 
plan over the next few moves will be to 
play ...h 6 and then to bring a knight to 
f4. 

10 Wc2 

Alternatively: 

a) 10 Bel Bd 8 11 ^Hc2 leads back to 
our main line. 

b) 10 h3 further weakens the f4- 
square: after 10...4ih5!? 11 JLe3 b 6 12 
Bel Ab7 13 Wc2 Bad 8 14 Badl 
(A.Miles-S.Sale, Pula 1994), and now 

14...<S}f4 15 iLfl ^he6 Black enjoys a fine 
position. 

c) 10 Ah4 also invites 10...4ih5 11 
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lei Bd8 12 #c2 (J.Lebel Arias- 
A.Shchekachev, Corsica (rapid) 1997) 

12.. .£sf4 13 Ml h6 14 Badl a6 with 
good play for Black. 

10.. .Bd8! 



Kasparov's choice! Black makes this 
useful move before deciding on the 
placement of his light-squared bishop. 

11 flfel 

White has tried various others: 

a) 11 a4 is quite a common idea, 
aiming to secure control of c4, but it 
also weakens some squares on the 
queenside, particularly b3. After ll...h6 

12 M3 b6 13 h3 i.b7 14 Bfel Bac8 15 
£}c 4 (R.Gerber-J.Gallagher, Biel 1996), 

15...£ia5! is promising and worthy of 
notice, as after an exchange on a5 
White will come to regret the weaken¬ 
ing 11 a4. 

b) 11 Bfdl (A.Bagheri-T.Nedev, Is¬ 
tanbul Olympiad 2000) ll...h6!? 12 Jch4 
(12 Jlxf6 J.xf6 13 Ml J.e6 fails to im¬ 
press) 12...4Ti5 is typically fine for 
Black. 

c) 11 Badl h6 and now: 

cl) 12 ±h4 £>h5 13 £sc4 Bxdl 14 
Bxdl g5!? (bringing the knight to f4 


when White's light-squared bishop can 
retreat to fl is not really ideal, so Black 
prefers to bag the bishop-pair) 15 J.g3 
(£sxg3 16 hxg3 Jkd7 17 M3 e6 and Black 
had a good position in N.Khurtsidze- 
S.Vokarev, Alushta 2004. Here Black's 
kingside is somewhat weakened, but 
White is hardly able to take advantage 
of this (note Black's pawn on e6, which 
covers both d5 and f5), while Black has 
the bishop-pair. 

c2) 12 J.e3 should be met with the 
immediate 12.,.4lg4! (12...b6 13 h3 re¬ 
stricts Black's knight) 13 Mc5 b6 14 
M3 (14 jLa3?? loses to 14... i £\d4!) 

14.. .4.xe3 15 fxe3 when an unclear posi¬ 
tion arises: White is a pawn up but has 
a terrible central structure, while Black 
has the two bishops. I wouldn't say 
that White is definitely worse, but 
Black's game certainly is the easier. 

11.. .H6 12 i.h4 

12 M3 should again be met by 

12.. .£sg4!. 



The e2-bishop is not hanging here 
after a ...<Sld4 shot, so it's worth seeing 
how Black generates play after 13 JLxc5 
‘SlceS!: 
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a) 14 JLa3? is a losing blunder in 
view of 14...<£)xf2! 15 4ixe5 (or 15 < i’xf2 
£>g4+ 16 *gl Wb6+) 15... 11)6 16 *fl 
£>h3. 

b) 14 J.d4? £sxf3+ 15 £>xf3 ±xd4 is 
more of the same. 

c) 14 Jle3 4ixe3 15 fxe3 <S}g4 is typi¬ 
cally promising for Black. 

d) The only viable option is 14 £)xe5 
Jtxe5 15 h3, which is White's only 
move (15 JLxg4 J:xh2+ 16 &hl Jlxg4 is 
already very good for Black, as White 
cannot play 17 ilxe7? Ixe7 18 ^xh2 
because of 18...Wd6+), but then 

15.. .Ji.xc3! 16 hxg4 JLxd2 leads to an 
approximately equal position. 

12.. .£\h5 


13£sc4 

Practice has also seen: 

a) 13 Jk.c4 4ia5! (we will see more of 

this idea in Line C42) 14 J.fl 

(M.Tempone-R.Garcia, Pena City 1996) 

14...g5 15 Jtg3 4ixg3 16 hxg3 Ji.e6 with 
a standard edge for Black. 

b) 13 Sadi <£)f4 14 ilfl tucked the 
bishop safely away in G.Criton- 
L.Sanchez, St.Quentin 2002, but of 
course was hardly productive, and ag¬ 


gressive play by 14...g5 15 Jtg3 Jlg4 
would have seized the initiative. 

c) 13 a4 (S.Kovacevic-J.Cabrera 
Trujillo, Calvia 2005) 13...g5 14 Ag3 
<£lxg3 15 hxg3 Jle6 is, as usual, fine for 
Black. 

13...i.e6! 



Kasparov is clearly angling for 
queenside play and obviously now 
intends ...b5. 

14 £se3 

White could prevent Black's plan 
with 14 a4, but, as we have seen, this 
move also creates weaknesses, which 
Yusupov obviously thought of as being 
unwelcome. Moreover, Black can now 
revert to another standard plan: 14...g5 

15 Jlg3 <£sxg3 16 hxg3 Bd7 (having the 
bishop-pair, all endgames are welcome 
to Black, so he prepares to double 
rooks on the d-file, not fearing their 
possible exchange) 17 <£le3 (I think that 
the 17 fiadl flad8 18 Ixd7 Ixd7 of 
O.Bogza-A.Calotescu, Baile Tusnad 
2000, is a more prudent choice, al¬ 
though of course Black has all the long¬ 
term chances in this position) 17...4ia5 
18 Jlb5 Bdd8 19 ilfl was seen in 
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J.Sosna-V.Dydyshko, Moravia 2002, 
and now I have no idea why Black 
didn't play the obvious 19...Jk.b3, high¬ 
lighting the weaknesses created by a4 
and taking control of the d-file with the 
advantage. Take note of this plan with 
...£sa5 and ...J.e6-b3; it is the standard 
way of exploiting the downside to a4. 

Black has full control over the cen¬ 
tral dark squares and his position is 
already the more promising. 

Instead 15 JLc4 ixc4 16 4^xc4 #d7 
also gives Black the edge, as did 15 
i.g3 <2}xe2+ 16 Sxe2 #35 17 Bd2 Bxd2 
18 5ixd2 Bd8 in F.Berend-I.Nataf, 
French League 1997. 

15...^e5! 



Another good move! Black does 
threaten an invasion on d3, but the real 
idea behind this move is to play ...c4, 
which gains further space, fixes d3 as a 
potential outpost and prepares a ...b5- 
b4 advance. 

16 £sxe5 i.xe5 17 £sc4 

White tries to regain some control, 
but Black is prepared for this attempt. 


Instead 17 a 4 makes things even worse 
after the intended 17...c4, while 17 i.g3 
c4 18 Sadi Bxdl 19 flxdl b5 was 
slightly better for Black, much as in our 
main line, in L.Andonovski-LHerrera, 
Santa Clara 1996. 

17...i-xc4! 18 i.xc4 b5! 



This had to be foreseen before 

15.. .41e5, as otherwise White would 
have breathed freely. 

19 JLfl 

This was Yusupov's actual choice. It 
basically accepts that Black has made 
considerable gains on the queenside, 
but accepting the offered pawn with 19 
J.xb5 gives Black gets excellent play: 

19.. .c4 20 i.g3 (20 Bedl a6! 21 J.a4 £id3 
leaves White in big trouble in view of 
the stranded bishop on a4) 20...'£sd3 21 
jLxe5 #xe5 22 itxc4 is the only way out 
of trouble, but after 22...4^xel 23 Bxel 
Sd7 Black is still better. White has rea¬ 
sonable compensation for the exchange 
here, but this is only of a purely defen¬ 
sive nature. Black may face consider¬ 
able difficulties converting this posi¬ 
tion, but he is playing for only two re¬ 
sults! 
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19...c4 20Sedl^h5! 

Forcing the exchange of White's 
dark-squared bishop. 

21 Jcg 3 £sxg3 22 hxg3 *b6 



Here Black had an undisputed ad¬ 
vantage in A.Yusupov-G.Kasparov, 
Riga 1995. True, there are opposite- 
coloured bishops on the board, but this 
actually enhances rather than dimin¬ 
ishes Black's pressure, as White has 
weaknesses on the dark squares. Fur¬ 
thermore, Black's bishop is much the 
more active and he has attacking op¬ 
tions on both flanks. 

C 42 ) 8 i:.c4 ®c6 



9 * 62 !? 

In a sense this is the most accurate 
move, as it hinders the plan of ...h6 and 
...4}h5. This may at first seem incom¬ 
prehensible, but the point is that 9...h6? 
can be met by 10 Jtxf6!, when the natu¬ 
ral recapture with the bishop runs into 
11 *e3, attacking both c5 and h6, while 
10...exf6 permits the clamping 11 <£sh4! 
ih7 12 f4!. Dear reader, please, please 
don't fall for this! 

White's move order also contains 
another threat: he intends an immedi¬ 
ate e5-e6. This would ruin our struc¬ 
ture and give White excellent play, es¬ 
pecially as he can still castle long. In 
response. Black must drive the bishop 
away from the a2-g8 diagonal with 
...<£sa5, before bringing his own light- 
squared bishop there with ...J„e6. 

Less incisive approaches are: 

a) After 9 0-0 ^a5 10 $Le 2 Ae6 play 
will resemble Line C41; Black has good 
play and no problems. 



Following 11 Bel a6 (Black simply 
intends to gain space on the queenside) 
12 *c2 (12 a4?! seems suicidal with the 
knight already on a5: after 12...*c7 
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Black will follow up with ...Bfd8 and 
White cannot move the knight from d2, 
while ...c4 is imminent) 12...b5 (another 
approach is 12...h6!? 13 JLe3 '^c7, 
threatening ...£^g4, as was employed in 
M.Carlsen-T-Radjabov, Wijk aan Zee 
2008) practice has seen: 



al) 13 £ib3 £sxb3 14 axb3 
(V.Malaniuk-M.Marin, Calimanesti 
1992) \A..Mb6 and Black definitely has 
the upper hand. 

a2) 13 £rfl Wc7 14 £se3 Bfd8 15 ih4 
h6 16 J„g3 (K.Sasikiran-E.Hossain, 
Vung Tau 1999) 16...Wb7 17 4id2 Bd7 
leaves Black obviously better. 

a3) 13 c4 tries to seize some space, 
but after 13...bxc4 14 £>xc4 4ic6 it turns 
out that White has weakened the d4- 
square and opened up the g7-bishop. 
Ning Chunhong-Pan Qian, Suzhou 
2001, continued 15 Badl ®c7 16 g3 and 
now 16...Bac8 prepares ... I 2id4 and 
gives Black the advantage. 

b) 9 h3 ®c7 10 0-0 h6 11 Ae3 can be 
met by the standard ...<£>a5 and ...JLe6 
plan, but also possible is 11...b6: for 
example, 12 Bel (or 12 Wc2 Jtb7 13 
£sh2 Bad8, intending 14 f4 <£sh5 with an 


edge) 12...i.b7 13 Wc2 (J.Plachetka- 
S.Kuemin, Saint Vincent 2001) 13...Bfd8 
14 Badl Bac8 is equal. 

c) 9 a4 Wc7 10 0-0 h6 11 ±h4 (or 11 
jLe3 <£)g4! when 12 JLxc5? 4ice5 just 
loses, but 12 We2 4ia5 sees the black 
knights successfully harassing the 
white bishops) ll...£ih5 is quite stan¬ 
dard play, with Black taking control of 
such dark squares as e5 and f4. 

Returning to the critical 9 We2: 
9..Mc7 



As always this is a useful move, 
waiting for White to castle before mov¬ 
ing the c6-knight away from the centre. 
Furthermore, the immediate 10 e5 is 
not dangerous, as we will see. Black 
can, of course, play 9...4ia5 right away 
without any serious consequences, but 
I prefer the less committal text move. 

10 e5!? 

This is very aggressive and requires 
some accuracy from Black, but ulti¬ 
mately I feel that White is not ready for 
such an approach. Unsurprisingly, he 
has also tried some slower approaches: 

a) 10 h3 h6?! (this is not entirely cor¬ 
rect, but I include this game fragment 
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because it features an instructive idea) 

11 JLe3 (naturally while 11 JLxf6! JLxf6 

12 We3 %a5 13 Wxh6 4ixc4 14 <Slxc4 
jte6 may offer Black some compensa¬ 
tion, it would have been a more critical 
choice by White) ll...£ih5 12 £>h2?! b5! 

13 Jtxb5 4fd4! (a handy trick to re¬ 
member!) 14 cxd4 cxd4 15 0-0 dxe3 16 
Wxe3 Sb8 and Black had the edge in 
Zhu Chen-S.Kudrin, Beijing 1998. 

b) 10 0-0 and now it's time to go 
ahead with our main idea: 

bl) 10...&a5! 11 ±d3 ±e6 12 £>c4 
(White hopes to relieve the pressure 
with exchanges, but Black doesn't have 
to oblige) 12...<Slc6 



13 a4 (trying to stabilize the knight 
on c4; alternatively, 13 4ie3 Hfd8 14 
Hfdl was played in A.Istratescu- 
S.Pujos, Creon 2003, when Black 
should have played 14...h6! 15 Jlxf6 - 
15 ±h4 ^h5 is quite annoying - 

15..Jtxf6 with an edge) 13...Sfd8 14 
<5lfd2 4ih5 (Black commences his stan¬ 
dard kingside operation) 15 g3 was 
seen in F.Finkelshteyn-V.Tkachiev, 
Newark 1995, when Black could have 
played 15.. .''Wf r d7! 16 Jlc2 h6, neatly set¬ 


ting up the shot 17 JLe3 4id4!. 

b2) Both Cheparinov and Inarkiev 
recently tried against Carlsen the move 

10.. .h6?!. Both games proceeded with 

11 JLh4 4ih5 and complex play arose, 
but I don't understand why White 
(twice!) skipped the chance to play 11 
iLxf6!, as explained above. After 

11.. .exf6 12 £)h4 £se5 (12...*h7 13 f4! is 
even worse) 13 Jtd5 g5 14 4if5 JLxf5 15 
exf5 White has a slight but very stable 
advantage in view of the sorry state of 
the bishop on g7. 

c) 10 ®e3 <£sa5 is OK for Black. 

d) It is also possible to invert the 
move order of the main line and play 

10 0-0-0 <Sla5 11 e5 (A.Ipek-A.Duman, 
Batumi 2002), but Black now has 

11.. .£ig4 12 e6 f6. He will then ex¬ 
change the light-squared bishop, cost¬ 
ing White a lot of his potential, before 
arranging ...b5. 

10.. .£ih5 

Also possible is 10...£lg4!? 11 e6 f6 

12 Ah4 4^ge5 with unclear play, but I 
prefer the text in order to re-route the 
knight to e6 via f4. Moreover, this pos¬ 
sibility creates the threat of capturing a 
pawn on e6 if one arrives there, which 
makes a crucial difference in some 
lines. 

11 o-o-o 

The previous comment is best illus¬ 
trated after the direct 11 e6 f6 12 JLe3, 
when Black plays 12...4ia5 13 Jtd5 
(F.Van Harreveld-J.Delemarre, Dutch 
League 2006) and now simply 13...2d8 
14 c4 f5 is very good for him: White's 
position is too exposed and some mate¬ 
rial will soon drop. Neither does Black 
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worry unduly here after 13 0-0 f5! 14 
&g5 h6 15 ±h4 £>f4 16 We3 <5ixc4 17 
£lxc4 ^xe6 when he had a clear advan¬ 
tage in V.Tchoubar-M.Komiyuk, Kiev 
2007. 

11.. .h6! 

Another important point behind 

10.. .£sh5 is revealed: the e5-pawn is lost 
because the bishop on g5 has no good 
retreat. 

12 &.e3 ®xe5 13 ^xe5 WxeS 



14 g4 

This aggressive sequence was 
played in A.Tzermiadianos-V.Kotron- 


ias, Athens 2003. White was probably 
counting on his superior development 
and kingside attacking chances, but 
after an accurate reaction such as 

14...£>f4 15 *T3 £se6 16 h4 Wc7 17 h5 
g5, I think that White does not have 
sufficient compensation for the pawn. 
Still, the position is not terribly easy for 
Black to play, so some care is required 
in order to complete development 
without suffering any damage. 

Conclusion 

The Torre Attack is an opening that 
must be taken seriously. White usually 
aims to play e4 (set-ups with e3 are 
unsurprisingly harmless) and to de¬ 
velop his pieces actively. However, the 
immediate 5 e4 is premature and is 
powerfully met by 5...d5!. Thus White 
should prepare e4, as he does in Line 
C. After an exchange on c5. Black must 
be careful, but by understanding the 
key positional and tactical ideas, he 
should feel confident when meeting 
the Torre! 
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The Colie System 



1 d4 2 &f 3 g6 3 e3 

A solid choice from White, but the 
Colie is much less threatening against 
2...g6 than 2...e6. We must now make a 
distinction between White's various 
development schemes: his light-squared 
bishop can go to either e2 or d3, while 
the dark-squared one either ends up on 
b2 or stays at home, waiting for libera¬ 
tion after an e3-e4 advance. In any case, 
we will reply with a very quick ...c5. 
This has the advantage of keeping 
White's centre in check and gives us the 
opportunity to choose the most appro¬ 
priate square for our d-pawn. Against a 
set-up with b3 and Jtb2, which implies 
that White will follow up with c4, we 
will opt for ...cxd4 and then ...d5, pre¬ 
paring to do battle against a pair of 
hanging pawns on c4 and d4. Should 
White play c3 instead, we will respond 
with ...d6 and continue in the same vein 
as against the London System, but with 
the added bonus that White's dark- 
squared bishop is blocked in. 


Before we examine the Colie in de¬ 
tail, two related options should be 
mentioned: 

a) 3 b4 is an interesting possibility, 
aiming to develop the bishop to b2, 
while discouraging ...c5 and gaining 
some useful queenside space: 

al) Grunfeld players will be happy 
with 3...d5, which will usually trans¬ 
pose to the Grunfeld after 4 e3 Jlg7 5 c4 
0-0 6 £)c3. 

a2) 3...&g 7 4 Jlb2 0-0 5 e3 d6 6 c4 
transposes to a rare line of the King's 
Indian, but it would be improper to 
leave the reader on his own just yet. 
Here is an overview of the subsequent 
play: 6...<2}bd7 7 Jte2 e5 8 0-0 (or 8 dxe5 
£>g4 9 0-0 Be8 10 £ic3 £sdxe5 11 £sxe5 
£)xe5 12 Wc2 a5 when Black strikes at 
White's position and has the initiative) 
8...Be8 9 <£sc3 e4!?. I rather like this ap¬ 
proach. Black gains space in the centre 
and prepares a kingside attack. The 
game will evolve into a race on oppo¬ 
site wings, but White's dark-squared 
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bishop is far from ideally placed for 
such a scenario, and overall I feel that 
Black's chances are better. 



Practice has now seen: 

a21) 10 £sel £sf8 11 £)c2 h5 sees 
Black get on with his plans. In 
V.Bamaure-G.Timoshenko, Bucharest 
2006, White tried to change the course 
of the game with 12 f4 exf3 13 Jtxf3, 
but after 13..Ae6 14 #d3 <£>g5 15 Bael 
(15 e4 h4 gives Black the initiative), he 
would have ended up in an inferior 
position had Black played 15...£)xf3+ 16 
Sxf3 a5. 

a22) 10 £}d2 £rf8 11 a4 h5 12 a5 
£>8h7 (a standard attacking scheme: 
Black will bring his knight to g5 and 
will then play ...J.g4 or ...<£>g4, before 
trying to include his queen in the at¬ 
tack as well) 13 a6 (13 b5 J.f5 14 <£id5 
4ixd5 15 cxd5 ®g5 16 &hl JLg4! was 
also very promising for Black in 
Z.Doda-H.Westerinen, Havana Olym¬ 
piad 1966) 13...b6 14 f4 exf3 15 J.xf3 
JLg4 16 h3 JLh6! and now 17 hxg4? 
failed to 17...i.xe3+ 18 Bf2 (or 18 4>h2 
<£ixg4+ 19 JLxg4 hxg4 20 ®xg4 JLxd2 21 
£se4 ilg5 and Black is again better) 


18.. .£)xg4 19 Jtxg4 ®h4 with a large 
advantage for Black in V.Kozomara- 
R.Byme, Sarajevo 1967. However, even 
the superior 17 Bel ±xf3 18 #xf3 4ig5 
gives Black an edge and he will estab¬ 
lish a piece on e4. 

b) White can also play 3 b3, but af¬ 
ter 3...Jlg7 4 Jkb2 0-0 he has to choose 
between 5 e3, keeping play within the 
bounds of this chapter, or 5 g3 when 
play transposes to either Chapter 
Seven (5...d6) or Chapter Eight (5...d5). 

We now return to 3 e3: 

3.. .J.g7 



Proper classification of these Colle 
lines is difficult, in view of the many 
transpositional possibilities between 
them, as we will see. I have decided on 
three main lines, depending on 
whether White opts for a set-up involv¬ 
ing b3 and Jtb2, one featuring a quick 
c4, or one with c3. Our coverage will 
thus be divided into: 

A:4b3 

B: 4 ^e2 (in association with an early 
c4) 

C: 4 ild3 (usually followed by c3) 
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Firstly, though, let's take a look at 
White's other possibilities: 

a) 4 4}bd2 0-0 will transpose to one 
of the main lines: for example, 5 b3 c5 6 
Jtb2 cxd4 7 exd4 and we've reached 
Line A. 

b) After 4 c3 we can't play 4...c5 
immediately as the pawn will be cap¬ 
tured, but on the other hand. White 
won't play c4 now, so we can go for a 
...d6 set-up. After 4...0-0 5 Jtd3 d6 6 0-0 
c5 play has transposed to Line C. 

c) 4 b4 0-0 5 A.b2 takes play back 
into variation 'a' in the notes to White's 
3rd move, above. 

d) Finally, 4 c4 may have some 
transpositional relevance for Griinfeld 
players. I guess that 4...d5 is possible, 
since kicking a knight on d5 with e4 
will involve the loss of a tempo, but 
there is no need to play 4...d5 immedi¬ 
ately. Indeed, 4...0-0 5 Jtd3 d5 is a bet¬ 
ter version of that plan, but in any case 
I would suggest you go for ...c5 first, 
either immediately or after castling. 
Then pushing d4-d5 leads to a very 
weak and harmless Benoni, so White 
will probably just get on with his de¬ 
velopment, whereupon ...cxd4 and ...d5 
will transpose to our coverage, below. 

A) 4 b3 

Closely related play occurs when 
White hurries to develop his light- 
squared bishop and fianchettoes on the 
queenside, but delays l £sbd2: 

a) 4 JLd3 c5 5 0-0 0-0 6 b3 cxd4 7 
exd4 4ic6 8 Jtb2 d5 is similar to our 
main line and would, indeed, trans¬ 
pose after 9 £sbd2. Instead P.Gomez 


Zambrana-M.Cazelais, Gibraltar 2005, 
deviated with 9 a3 4ih5! 10 Bel (or 10 
«d2 Wd6 11 Bel <&f4 12 Ail Jtf5 13 g3 
£)e6 14 c3, as in S.Scannell-M.Bezold, 
Feugen 2006, and now 14...<5}a5 is also 
good for Black) 10...±g4 11 i_e2 £sf4 12 
£ibd2, and now the simplest was 

12.. .'B r b6 with decent pressure. 

b) 4 Jte2 c5 5 0-0 0-0 6 b3 cxd4 7 
exd4 d5 8 Ab2 (Black is fine after 8 £se5 
^c6 9 ^xc6 bxc6 10 Jle3 <5ie4 since he 
intends ...c5) 8...<5ic6 transposes to note 
'a' to White's 7th move. 

4.. .C5 



5 i.b 2 cxd4 

Note that we exchange on d4 im¬ 
mediately and then play ...d5, thereby 
ensuring that the bishop on b2 doesn't 
enjoy an open diagonal. 

6 exd4 

White can also recapture with his 
knight, but this gives Black greater 
freedom in the centre. Indeed, 6 £sxd4 
0-0 7 Jle2 d5 8 0-0 Be8 9 c4 e5 10 £sf3 
*hc6 11 cxd5 4ixd5 supplies an edge: 
for example, 12 A,c4 Jte6 13 e4 £\f4 14 
Wxd8 Baxd8 15 <£a3 £>d3 16 ilxd3 
Bxd3 and Black was better in 
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I.Vukovic-A.Delchev, Zadar 2001. 

6 ... 0-0 



7^bd2 

White can again try to delay this 
move: 

a) 7 ±e2 d5 8 0-0 &c6 9 4ibd2 leads 
us back to the main line and the alter¬ 
natives do not impress: 

al) 9 £se5 <&e4 10 ®d2 (M.Bortnyk- 
D.Swiercz, Heraklion 2004) 10...<£>xe5 
11 <Slxe4 dxe4 12 dxe5 #c7 and the 
weak pawn on e5 defines Black's ad¬ 
vantage. 

a2) 9 c4 dxc4 10 JLxc4 (10 bxc4 Wb6 
followed by ...Hd8 applies unpleasant 
pressure) 10...a6 sees Black developing 
a serious initiative with ...b5 and 
.. JLb7. 

b) 7 c4 d5 8 c5?! is an independent 
try, but a bad one: 8...4lc6 9 £>bd2 Jcf5 
10 ii.b5 was played in T.Romsdal- 
F.Jaeger, Copenhagen 2004, when 
White was fighting for control of the 
e5-square, but after 10...^1e4 the c5- 
pawn was attacked, which left White in 
trouble. 

c) 7 Jld3 d5 doesn't really give 
White anything better than 8 <Slbd2, 


transposing to our next note. 

7...d5 8 ±e2 

White can prefer to develop the 
bishop to d3, in order to prevent ...JLf5, 
but this is also quite unpromising. Af¬ 
ter 8 JLd3 4ic6 we have: 



a) 9 £>e5 &b4 10 0-0 £)xd3 11 4ixd3 
Jlf5 12 <5ld7 was good for Black in 

J. Monedero Gonzalez-H.Marrero Fal¬ 
con, La Laguna 2007, but White should 
never allow such an exchange of his 
light-squared bishop. 

b) 9 a3 4ih5!, as played in G.Ivanov- 

K. Mitura, Salekhard 2007, reveals 
Black's main idea against 8 itd3: he 
threatens to bring his knight to f4 be¬ 
fore White can tuck his light-squared 
bishop away on fl. Should White now 
play 10 g3, then Black's light-squared 
bishop obtains some juicy kingside 
squares to aim at. 

c) 9 c3 £ih5 10 0-0 £sf4 11 Jic2 was 
seen in A.Podolsky-O.Matjushin, 
Alushta 2005, and now Black could 
have obtained a sizeable edge with 
ll...#d6 12 Sel 2e8, preparing an ...e5 
break. Here this would increase the 
pressure against c3 and b2, while high- 
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lighting the relative passivity of 
White's minor pieces. 

8...£sc6 9 0-0 Af5 



Black takes advantage of the mod¬ 
est development of White's bishop to 
e2 and brings out his own prelate to a 
powerful post. 

10 C4 

Instead 10 £se5 Hc8 11 c4 will trans¬ 
pose, while 10 <2ih4 Jte6 was no ac¬ 
complishment for White in T.Rrhioua- 
M.Aguettaz, Grenoble 2006. Indeed, 
the further course of the game saw 
Black obtain a nice advantage after 11 
£>hf3 2c8 12 Bel £>e4 13 c3 £id6 14 £sfl 
b5 15 £}e3 h6 16 J„d3 Wb6. Please note 
too the plausible blunder 10 Bel? 4lb4!. 

10...Bc8 

Black now has very easy play 
against White's c4- and d4-pawns. His 
next moves may well be ...4ie4, 
...#a5(b6), ...Bfd8 and so on. Such a 
situation would leave White suffering, 
which is why in practice he has pre¬ 
ferred a more active approach: 

11 £se5 £sxe5! 

Allowing <5Mf3 would improve 
White's position. However, Black is the 


more actively developed and so can 
begin to force matters. 

12 dxe5 ®d7 



13 g4 

Not strictly necessary, but the 
bishop was eyeing a lot of sensitive 
squares from f5. 

13.. .1.6 14 f4 

The only way to hold on to the e5- 
pawn, but this does further expose the 
white king. 

14.. .Wb6+ 

This position has been reached 
twice: 

a) After 15 < S’g2? dxc4 16 4ixc4 Jlxc4 
17 J„xc4 Bxc4! 18 bxc4 Wxb2+ (this now 
comes with check!) 19 Bf2 Wc3 20 Bf3 
Wb4 21 Bb3 Wxc4 nobody would have 
blamed White for resigning here in 
A.Onkoud-M.Vachier Lagrave, Paris 
2003. 

b) Correct is 15 ^hl, although after 

15.. .dxc4 16 £>xc4 Wc7 17 £ie3 4ic5 
Black had a strong initiative in 
A.Delorme-N.Gerard, Nancy 2007. 

B) 4 i.e2 

White can also play 4 Jtd3 c5 5 0-0 
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0-0 6 c4. There is no major difference, 
except perhaps that the bishop is less 
well placed on d3 should Black pro¬ 
ceed with ...cxd4 and ...d5, transposing 
to a harmless line of the Griinfeld. Af¬ 
ter 6...cxd4 7 exd4 d5 8 £ic3 4ic6 we've 
transposed to a position which I briefly 
covered in Play the Griinfeld. For those 
who haven't seen that work, here's a 
quick summary of what's going on: 

a) 9 c5 Jlg4 gives Black easy play. 

b) So too does 9 h3 dxc4 10 Jtxc4 
JLf5 11 i.g5 fic8. 

c) Therefore in this reversed Tar- 
rasch position. White has tried the ag¬ 
gressive 9 cxd5 4ixd5 10 ii.e4 J.e6 11 
£}g5, as in R.Perisic-Z.Licina, Bosnjaci 
2003, but, as I pointed out in my Griin- 
feld work, this fails to impress: 
ll...£ixd4 12 G)xe6 £>xc3 13 <£xd8 (13 
bxc3 <&xe6) 13...£lxdl 14 4ixf7 £)xf2 15 
Sxf2 Sxf7 16 Bxf7 &xf7 with an edge. 
4-.C5 5 0-0 0-0 



Now 6 <£sbd2 <Sic6! keeps up the 
waiting game and forces to White fi¬ 
nally make a choice between transpos¬ 
ing to Line A with 7 b3 cxd4 8 exd4 d5 
9 Jtb2 or to Line C with 7 c3. 


As 6 dxc5 Wa5 sees White abandon 
his central bastion without reward, that 
only leaves: 

6 c4 cxd4 7 exd4 

7 £ixd4 d5 8 <£sc3 <£)c6 is fine for 
Black, who enjoys a good central pres¬ 
ence. 

7...d5 8 £sc3 £sc6 



We now have transposed to a side¬ 
line of the Griinfeld (1 d4 4if6 2 c4 g6 3 
£\c3 d5 4 £)f3 Jcg7 5 e3 0-0 6 Jte2 c5 7 
0-0 cxd4 8 exd4 4ic6), which I also cov¬ 
ered in my aforementioned Griinfeld 
book. Here White has tried a number 
of moves: 

a) 9 h3 &f5 10 J.e3 dxc4 11 i.xc4 
Bc8 12 &,e2 Wd7 and Black is pressuriz¬ 
ing the d4-pawn. 

b) 9 Bel dxc4 10 Jlxc4 b6 (it's also 
possible to take control of the c4- 
square, as Black did with 10...^a5!? 11 
Jtfl Jle6 12 J.g5 Bc8 in R.Strohhaeker- 
A.Graf, Deizisau 2008) 11 Jig5 i_b7 12 
a3 h6 13 Jlf4 e6 was fine for Black in 
G.Giorgadze-V.Ivanchuk, Minsk 1986. 

c) 9 <£)e5 dxc4 10 £ixc6 bxc6 11 Jtxc4 
#d6 with an edge for Black, as d4 is 
weaker than c6. 
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d) 9 c5 J.g4 intends ...4te4. 

e) 9 Jtg5 dxc4 10 Jtxc4 (10 d5 <£sa5 
11 b4 cxb3 12 axb3 Ag4 is promising 
for Black, in view of the standard tactic 
13 b4 Sc8!, or simply 13 ..jLxf3) 10 
,.JLg4 with good play for Black, 
B.Vercammen-M.Turcan, correspon¬ 
dence 1998. 

C) 4 i-d3 

More passive is a combination of 4 
jLe2 and c3. After 4...c5 5 £ibd2 0-0 6 
0-0 (6 c3 d6 7 0-0 is the same thing) 

6.. .d6 7 c3 (it should be pointed out that 
7 c4 is well met by 7..Mc7, intending 8 
d5 b5! with a very nice version of the 
Benko; White can't even capture on 
b5). Black should simply continue 

7.. .§3 c6 8 Bel (M.Sorsa-M.Lahtinen, 
Jyvaskyla 2000) 8 ..Mc7, with similar 
play to our main line. Note that it is, 
though, more difficult for White to 
support the e4-advance with his bishop 
on e2. 

4.. .C5 5 ®bd2 

5 0-0 0-0 6 c3 d6 will transpose after 
7 ^bd2, unless White opts for the de¬ 
ceptively logical 7 e4. 



Before you start getting worried, 
take a look again at the Torre Attack 
chapter, where we have a similar struc¬ 
ture but with the extra move JLg5 for 
White. That's not all: this position can 
also arise from both the 2 c3 Sicilian 
and the Modem Defence, but with 
White to play! The extra tempo does 
matter, especially if you consider that 
White's most common moves in those 
lines are 7 h3 and 7 dxc5 followed by 
e5. Thus in the game A.Dragasevic- 
S.Maksimovic, Vmjacka Banja 1999, 
Black applied pressure to White's cen¬ 
tre with 7..Jtg4 8 £}bd2 (or 8 d5 4}bd7 
9 h3 i.xf3 10 Wxf3 <&e5 11 We2 £>xd3 12 
Wxd3 a6 13 c4, as in T.Mamedjarova- 
G.Daubenfeld, Differdange 2007, and 
now 13...b5 gives Black the initiative; 
note White's lack of development at a 
time when the position is about to 
blow open) 8...cxd4 9 cxd4 *£)c6 10 ^b3 
a5! (a standard method of harassing a 
knight on b3) 11 Jte3 JLxf3 12 ®xf3 a4 
13 <£ld2 “5M7 and enjoyed an obvious 
plus. 

5.. .0.0 6 c3 

Instead 6 0-0 at first seems to win 
the waiting battle for White, but in fact 
it does not. Black can avoid touching 
his d-pawn with 6...^3c6 as 7 d5 is im¬ 
possible, while Black is ready to meet 7 
b3 with the standard 7...cxd4 8 exd4 d5. 
However, even 6...d6 is fine as White 
can hardly switch to a Zukertort-type 
set-up: 7 b3 <£ic6 8 Jtb2 runs into 

8.. .^b4! 9 Jce2 cxd4 10 exd4 J.f5 with 
an edge. 

6.. .d6 7 0-0 £>c6 

White's only sensible plan in this 
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pure Colle position is to play e4 at 
some point, and he usually tries this 
right away. In the case of slow devel¬ 
opment with the quiet moves 8 b3 and 
A.b2, Black can simply play 8 ...Wc7 and 
...e5. 



8 We2 

A typical precautionary move. In¬ 
stead 8 e4 is premature in view of 

8...cxd4 9 cxd4 <£sh5!, again aiming for 
the inviting f4-square. 



B.Kogan-A.Greenfeld, Ramat Aviv 
2002, continued 10 <£sb3 (or 10 d5 4ib4 
11 Ac4 J„d7 12 a3 4ia6, as in the en¬ 
counter J.Paavilainen-JPuranen, Fin¬ 
nish League 2002, when Black had the 


upper hand with ideas of ...b5, ...£sf4 
and ...4ic5 imminent) 10...a5! (yet an¬ 
other standard idea) 11 JLe 3 J.g4 12 
Ae2 and now I like Black's initiative 
after 12...a4 13 4ibd2 d5, intending to 
meet 14 e5 with the powerful 14...f6. 

Black is ready to initiate some cen¬ 
tral play of his own involving ...e5, so 
White must act. 

9 e4 cxd4 10 <£sxd4 

This was White's choice in 
M.Fenollar Jorda-O.Jakobsen, Andorra 
la Vella 2007. Though totally inconsis¬ 
tent with White's general aims, this 
move is actually preferable to the al¬ 
ternative recapture 10 cxd4 because of 

10.. .^h5!. That sees Black seize the ini¬ 
tiative and naturally if 11 <£)b3 then 

11.. .a5! follows. After the text, the posi¬ 
tion resembles a completely harmless 
version of the Sicilian Dragon and, fur¬ 
thermore, Black can strike immedi¬ 
ately. 

10.. .d5! 11 £sxc6 bxc6 12 exd5 cxd5 



Black is at least equal here and ow¬ 
ing to his central pawn majority, all the 
long-term chances are on his side. 
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Conclusion 

The Colle System is a rather unambi¬ 
tious way for White to develop. It may 
work well against Queen's Gambit and 
Queen's Indian set-ups, but here it is 
utterly ineffective. We meet it with a 
very quick ...c5, in order to avoid any 
unwelcome transpositions, and then 
adjust our strategy according to 
White's chosen set-up. 

Against a Zukertort-like approach 
with b3, our chosen set-up creates ideal 


pressure against the hanging pawns. 
Indeed, we are able to quickly apply 
strong pressure, not least due to the 
powerful bishop on g7. The situation is 
similar if White plays an early c4 with¬ 
out b3 (Line B). Finally, against a pure 
Colle with Ad3 and c3, we switch to a 
...d6 set-up. This has clear similarities 
with our approach against the London 
System, but in the Colle version White is 
even more passive and finds Black well 
placed to counter his e4 break. 
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1 d4 £lf6 2 £lf3 g6 3 g3 i.g7 4 i.g2 0-0 
5 0-0 d6 

Here 6 c4 transposes, of course, to 
the King's Indian, but this is not 
White's only approach. Instead he can 
aim to set up a d4 and e4 pawn centre. 
Black might play ...c5, but I prefer the 
...e5 advance, prepared first by ...4ibd7. 
This results in a kind of Fianchetto Pirc, 
but in that opening White usually de¬ 
velops his king's knight to the more 
flexible e2-square, affording better pro¬ 
tection to the e4-pawn and leaving the 
way open for the f4-push. In the subse¬ 
quent play, we will aim to take advan¬ 
tage of these differences. After setting 
up our central bastion on e5, we will 
usually play to consolidate it with ...c6 
and ...Wc7, but should White quickly 
exchange pawns on e5, we will instead 
opt to applying pressure against e4 
with ...b6 and ..JLb7. 

Should White retain the central ten¬ 
sion, Black will most usually continue 
developing with ...b5 (or ...b6), ...Jcb7 


and ...Had8, possibly intending a pow¬ 
erful ...exd4 followed by ...c5, with 
strong pressure against e4, or just to 
expand further on the queenside. This 
plan has much in common with the 
closed variations of the Philidor De¬ 
fence. Note that when White pushes a4, 
preventing ...b5 and trying to gain 
space on the queenside, we will gener¬ 
ally refrain from answering with ...a5 
unless we have a concrete reason to do 
so. In fact. White's pawn advance does 
not bother us at all; even if the pawn 
reaches a5, we can play ...Sb8 and ...b5 
anyway. 

White doesn't have that many use¬ 
ful waiting moves in this system and 
so, sooner or later, will often opt for an 
exchange on e5. This stabilizes the po¬ 
sition, but in a way that I feel is favour¬ 
able for Black. His position becomes 
less cramped and he has the obvious 
plan of fighting to occupy the d4- 
square with the manoeuvre ...£id7- 
c5(f8)-e6 in conjunction with ...Bd8. At 
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the same time, a queenside expansion 
with ...b5 is also possible. All in all, I 
think that Black has no problems in the 
resulting positions and can confidently 
fight for the advantage. 

This general explanation of Black's 
plans covers the way to play in the first 
three lines of this chapter: 

A: 6 4lc3 
B:6£)bd2 
C: 6 Bel 
D: 6 a4 
E:6b3 

Note that Line D is similar to Lines 
A-C, but is a bit more flexible, whereas 
6 b3 implies a totally different strategy. 

A) 6 £>c3 

White opts for Pirc-like develop¬ 
ment, but this knight may land up mis¬ 
placed if an exchange takes place on e5. 

6...£*bd7 



7 e4 

White can discourage ...e5 with 7 
d5, but this offers Black good squares 


for his pieces, while ...e5 cannot be pre¬ 
vented forever. Indeed, 7...§3 c5 8 £>d4 
a5 9 a4 Jtd7 sees Black preparing to 
challenge White's centre with ...c6 and 
then: 

a) 10 e4 Ba6!? is original: Black re¬ 
moves his rook from the potentially 
dangerous diagonal and intends ...c6, 
followed by ...e5 if White does not ex¬ 
change on c6. Certainly 11 f3?! c6 12 
dxc6 (12 ±e3 Bb6 13 b3 cxd5 14 exd5 
Bb4 shows the other idea behind 
Black's rook manoeuvre!) 12...bxc6 13 
Ae3 Wb8 14 b3 e5 15 £sde2 £se6 (Black 
already stands better due to his supe¬ 
rior central control) 16 Wd3 J.c8 17 
Badl Bd8 18 Wd2 d5 saw Black's pur¬ 
poseful play give him a clear advan¬ 
tage in W.Rottstaedt-CMcNab, Hast¬ 
ings 1991/92. 

b) 10 h3 #c8 11 &h2 occurred in 
S.Brynell-THillarp Persson, Gothen¬ 
burg 2005, and now Black could have 
proceeded thematically with 11...c6 12 
e4 e5 13 dxe6 fxe6, intending ...e5 with 
an edge. 

7...e5 



8h3 
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A useful waiting move, preparing 
jte3. Instead both 8 Bel c6 9 a4 Wc7 10 
h3 and 8 a4 c6 9 h3 lead us back to the 
main line, while the immediate 8 dxe5 
dxe5 makes Black's task easier: 

a) 9 We2 c6 (9...b6 makes sense here 
too) 10 Bdl Wc7 11 b3 Be8 is typically 
OK for Black who intends ...‘SicS-eb: for 
example, 12 ±a3 (12 Wc4 4ib6 13 Wd3 
Ag4 14 Jta3 Jtf8 15 JlxfS *xf8 16 a4 a5 
17 We3 ‘A’g 7 was equal and agreed 
drawn in M.Vidmar-B.Milic, Opatija 
1953; the b6-knight may be a little mis¬ 
placed, but so is the one on c3) 12...Wa5 
13 Ab2 £ic5 14 £>d2 ±e6 15 £>c4 Wc7 
was seen in G.Barcza-G.Sax, Hungary 
1983, when Black was slightly the bet¬ 
ter coordinated. 

b) 9 b3 b6 



is the most sensible plan now that 
the central situation has been clarified. 
After 10 a4 (10 Aa3 He8 11 We2 £>c5 12 
Bfdl We7 is also equal) 10...J.b7 11 
£>d2 Be8 12 ±a3 Jtf8 13 J.xf8 £>xf8 14 
4ic4 J.a6! Black stands well, although 
he must refrain from Gallagher's sug¬ 
gestion of W.-.'Sieb? 15 4ixe5 Wd4 be¬ 
cause of 16 <2id5! JLxd5 17 exd5 Wxe5 


18 dxe6 Bad8 19 exf7+ <i>xf7 20 Wf3 
with a clear plus. 

8.. .c6 9 a4 

Play transposes after 9 Set Wc7 10 
a4, while here 10 Jie3 b6 revealed yet 
another possibility for Black in 
D.Przepiorka-A.Selezniev, Bad Pistyan 
1922, namely a plan involving prepar¬ 
ing ...d5 with .. Jtb7 and ...Bad8. In the 
game 11 Wd2 ±b7 12 ±h6 Bfe8 13 
Badl Bad8 14 Jlxg7 &xg7 15 £)h2 £>f8 
led to equality. 

9.. .Wc7 10 Bel 

Instead 10 a5 can be neutralized by 
the standard method of 10...Bb8 11 ile3 
b5 12 axb6 axb6 with equality, while 
similar play to the main line results 
from 10 Jie3 b6 11 Wd2 J.b7 12 kh6 
Bfe8 13 Jixg7 9fexg7 14 <Sih4 (threaten¬ 
ing 15 Wg5 and 16 £lf5+) 14...h6, which 
is balanced. In this line, J.Nogueiras- 
A.Shirov, Moscow Olympiad 1994, de¬ 
viated with 14 dxe5?! dxe5 15 Bfdl 
Bad8 16 We3, but this didn't really help 
White after Shirov's typical reaction: 

16.. .£ic5 17 a5 Gie6 18 JLfl c5! with ad¬ 
vantage to Black. 

10.. .Be8 
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11 a5 

Another standard idea for White is 
11 Jte3 b6 12 #d2 (12 d5 J.b7 13 £id2 
cxd5 14 exd5 a6 15 g4 Bac8 16 <£)fl, as 
in C.Bemard-B.Stangl, Bad Wildbad 
1990, allows 16...'Slc5 which is very Si- 
cilian-like and good for Black). With 
this White aims to exchange the dark- 
squared bishops, not so much to re¬ 
duce the pressure on d4 or because he 
is afraid of our King's Indian bishop, 
but rather because the bishop on e3 is a 
little in the way of White's other pieces. 
Naturally, this operation does not 
really bother us and it does consume a 
couple of tempi. Moreover, considering 
the central structure, we have no real 
reason to object to the exchange of the 
dark-squared bishops. Play continues 

12...jLb7 and now: 



a) 13 d5 cxd5 14 exd5 a6 is fine for 
Black. 

b) 13 dxe5 is typically equal. 

c) Nothing too is promised by 13 
Sadi Iad8 14 ±g5 a6 15 d5 cxd5 16 
£ixd5 ±xd5 17 exd5 Hc8 18 c3 Wb7 
which was agreed drawn here in 


A.Galkin-S.Novikov, Krasnoyarsk 
2007. 

d) 13 a5 (V.Vojtek-E.Klemanic, Ta- 
transke Zruby 2006) 13...Bad8 14 axb6 
axb6 15 Ha 7 b5 is also fine for Black. 

e) 13 ±h6 a6 14 Hadl (14 ±xg7 
<ixg7 15 Uadi 32ad8 transposes) 

14.. .fiad8 15 ±xg7 &xg7 16 dxe5 dxe5 
17 ®e3 b5 18 4kI2 £>f8 19 £>b3 4ie6 sees 
Black about to enter the d4-square with 
the upper hand. 

11.. .5b8! 

An important if typical method of 
dealing with White's a-pawn advance. 

12 i.e3 

Instead 12 JLg5 b5 13 axb6 axb6 14 
#d2 b5 15 dxe5 dxe5 16 We3 
(S.Himanshu-V.Kamble, Visakhapat- 
nam 2006) 16...Jtb7 is again nothing 
special for White, while 12 d5 cxd5 13 
exd5 a6 gives Black a promising posi¬ 
tion. V.Malaniuk-A.Chemiaev, Hast¬ 
ings 1995/96, continued 14 Ua3 b5 15 b4 
±b 7 16 fob! e4! 17 Sb3 Ibc8 with a 
powerful initiative. 

12 ...b5 13 axb6 axb6 



14 d5 
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A better moment for this push, now 
that Black has played ...b6. Instead 14 
dxe5 dxe5 15 £sd2 (D.Hausrath- 
D.Stellwagen, Belgian League 2004) 

15.. .<£)c5 is once again equal. 

14.. .-ib7 

This position has been seen several 
times in practice and is fine for Black. 

15 dxc6 

White decides to fight for the d5- 
square, but Black's pieces are well 
placed to prevent this plan and to gen¬ 
erate active play. Similar play results 
from 15 <£sd2 Sa8 16 Bxa8 Bxa8 17 dxc6 
®xc6 which was equal in S.Garza 
Marco-J.Moreno Ruiz, Ayamonte 2002. 

15.. .±xc6 16 £>d2 b5 

Black's position begins to look quite 
dynamic. Indeed, there are similarities 
with a Najdorf Sicilian or a Zaitsev Ruy 
Lopez, although in comparison with 
those opening systems, here White's 
pieces are more passive. 



Let us examine how play may de¬ 
velop from this position: 

17 b4 

17 Ba7 Bb7 18 Bxb7 Wxb7 does not 
reduce Black's initiative. Instead 17 


£>b3 £>b6 18 £sa5 ±d7 19 Wd2 Bec8 at 
least slowed Black down a little in 
O.Romanishin-L.Thiede, Bled 2000, 
although he still retained decent pros¬ 
pects. 

17...£lb6 

The knight threatens to go to c4. 
Black is also getting ready for ...d5 and 
already stands better. White's further 
play is an attempt to prevent these 
ideas, but it fails. 

18 Jlxb6 Bxb6 19 4ib3 Ad7! 

Switching to an even better post at 
e6. 

20Se3 Sc8 21 Ba5 ±e6! 



The b5-pawn is hardly important as 
Black wants to open lines to make use 
of the growing potential of his pieces. 

22 ^.fl 

22 Bxb5 should be met by 22...Bxb5! 
and not Gallagher's 22...Bc6, because in 
that case White can play 23 <£sd5 Jtxd5 
24 exd5 Bxc2 25 Bc5! (this tactic re¬ 
duces Black's initiative) 25...dxc5 26 
#xc2 cxb4 27 ®xc7 Bxc7 28 Bxe5 with 
at best a slight edge for Black. Instead 
after 22...Bxb5! 23 £>xb5 #xc2 24 «xc2 
Bxc2 25 4ixd6 i.f8 26 £>b7 J.xb4 the 
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position of both White's stray knights 
and Black's menacing bishops implies 
that White is close to collapse. 

22.. .1,h6 23 If3 We7 

White has been forced on to the de¬ 
fensive. These lines are a good display 
of how Black should handle these posi¬ 
tions and create active play. They also 
serve to show that White's chosen de¬ 
velopment scheme is rather inflexible 
and not very creative. 

B) 6 ^bd2 

This knight development appears 
more logical than 6 <£sc3, as the knight 
may have a future on c4. From there it 
will pressure the e5-pawn and also en¬ 
tertains ideas of entering the d6-square, 
which will be weakened by the inevi¬ 
table ...c6 advance. However, there is a 
downside to this approach as White 
will have to release the central tension 
immediately, because the knight on d2 
hinders his coordination. As a result. 
Black will be able to adjust his plans 
accordingly. Let's see how! 

6.. .£)bd7 7 e4 e5 



8 dxe5 


The obvious choice. White can also 
make use of another option made 
available by the development of the 
knight to d2, namely to support his 
centre with 8 c3. Black should then opt 
to create pressure against e4, thereby 
keeping the white knight stuck on d2: 

8...b6 9 Bel Be8 10 Wc2 (10 d5 solves 
the problem with regard to the 64- 
pawn, but commits White to a struc¬ 
ture which his pieces are not well 
placed to support; indeed, after 10...a5 
11 a4 £sc5 12 Wc2 i.a6 13 c4 c6! Black 
grabs the initiative) 10...Jtb7 



11 dxe5 (White lacks another viable 
option, but now Black can take advan¬ 
tage of his central pressure to further 
activate his pieces; instead 11 d5 is 
once again a bad idea: ll...c6 12 dxc6 
Jtxc6 13 c4 was seen in G.Mateuta- 
C.Zetocha, Sovata 1998, and now 

13.. .Wc7 14 b3 a5 prepares ...£ic5, con¬ 
fining White to defensive play) 

11.. .£}xe5! (Il...dxe5 was of course pos¬ 
sible, but the text is more active) 12 
£sxe5 Bxe5 leaves White under some 
pressure. Furthermore, 13...d5 is 
threatened and now we have: 
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a) 13 £)c4?! was played in 

P.Frendzas-K.Moutousis, Peristeri 
1994. Black naturally proceeded with 

13.. .Jlxe4 14 J.xe4 2xe4 15 Bxe4 <£sxe4 
16 #xe4 d5 and after 17 Wt3 (or 17 #e2 
dxc4 18 Wxc4 Wdl+ 19 #fl ®c2 and 
Black is obviously better) 17...dxc4 18 
±g5 We8 19 Bdl (19 #b7!? Af8! 20 
Wxc7 Wb5 is also very good for Black) 

19.. .c6 he had an extra pawn. 

b) 13 b3 #d7 (13...d5 is an option, 
but I prefer to increase the pressure) 14 
Jk.b2 Bae8 15 c4 B5e7 16 Badl Wc8 was 
agreed drawn in L.Vadasz-V.Jansa, 
Budapest 1976. Black is fine here, as 
White can hardly make a productive 
move, and the more aggressive 

16.. .'S , g4!? also merits serious attention. 
Note too that just like in Line A, 8 

d5 £>c5 9 Bel a5 hardly makes any 
sense for White. 

8.. .dxe5 



A totally symmetrical position has 
arisen. Black has a slight practical ad¬ 
vantage here: he can choose how re¬ 
spond to White's further plans, aiming 
to unbalance the position and to create 
winning chances. Indeed, this position 


is a good example of why it is not al¬ 
ways an advantage to move first! It's 
not that White is worse, of course, but 
rather that he has no pawn play. He is 
thus restricted to manoeuvring his 
pieces, which in turn allows Black to 
adapt his plans in order to show the 
disadvantages to these manoeuvres. 
9b3 

White aims to increase the pressure 
against e5 by Jlb2 and £ic4, and this is 
his most ambitious approach. We'll 
also examine an example of how Black 
can grab the upper hand against sub- 
optimal play from White: 9 #e2 (ex¬ 
posing the queen) 9...b6 10 b3 (or 10 
Bdl We7 11 b3 JLb 7 12 ±bl Bfd8 13 
Babl a5! 14 a4, as in A.Corish- 
C.Williams, Port Erin 2004, and now 

14.. .jta6 15 We3 #e6 intending ...JLfS- 
c5 is also very nice for Black) 10. .Me7 
11 Jlb2 Bd8 12 Badl iLb7 13 Sfel 
(H.Stejskal-P.Spelsberg Kohrs, Neu- 
muenster 2000) when it might seem 
that not much is happening, but after 

13.. .a5! 14 a4 Jta6 Black again has the 
upper hand. 

9.. .5.8 10 Jlb2 b6 11 £)c4 i-b7 
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The symmetry continues... 

12 £sfd2 

Instead 12 <£sfxe5 £)xe5 13 <£sxe5 
£ixe4 14 f4 was tried in K.Schulz- 
G.Hertneck, Altenkirchen 2001, but I 
wouldn't advise White to go in for this 
simplification: after 14...We? and 
...Bad8, White's king looks slightly the 
more exposed in an otherwise more or 
less equal situation. 

12.. .'§'e7 13 a4 a6 14 Sel Bad8 15 #e2 
h5! 

Suddenly it turns out that the de¬ 
parture of the knight from f3 has al¬ 
lowed Black to seize the initiative on 
the kingside, as happened in 
M.Todorcevic-J.Lautier, Palma de Mal¬ 
lorca 1989. 

This variation hardly leads to the 
most exciting struggle in chess history, 
but it is evident that Black has no prob¬ 
lems and that there is scope to outplay 
the opponent! 

C) 6 Bel 

A very flexible idea. White prepares 
e4 without committing his queen's 
knight, waiting for Black to clarify his 
intended set-up before deciding on a 
square for the steed. 

6.. .4}bd7 7 e4 e5 8 a4 

This space-gaining move is more in 
the spirit of 6 Sel than the alternatives, 
both of which predetermine the future 
of the queen's knight: 

a) 8 <£sc3 c6 9 h3 takes play back into 
Line A. 

b) 8 c3 essentially commits the 
knight to d2. After 8...Be8 9 £sbd2 b6 
(this is the standard plan against a set¬ 


up with 4ibd2 and c3; Black wants to 
clarify the central structure) 10 a4 (10 
Wc2 transposes to the notes to White's 
8th move in Line B, above) 10...a5 we 
have: 



a) 11 <S}c4 is strongly met by 

ll..JLa6! (instead of Gallagher's sug¬ 
gestion of ll...exd4?!, after which I 
think that 12 e5! is strong) 12 <£sfd2 (Ye 
Rongguang-F.Dominguez, Cuba 1992), 
and now following 12...exd4! 13 cxd4 
£ih5 (attacking d4) 14 e5 Bb8, it sud¬ 
denly turns out that White is underde¬ 
veloped and cannot hold on to his ex¬ 
tra space: for example, 15 exd6 (15 f4 
dxe5 16 dxe5 <2)c5 reveals a juicy square 
on d3) 15...Bxel+ 16 Wxel ,&xd4 and 
Black has an undisputed initiative. 

b) The 11 b3 ±b7 12 d5 of S.Slipak- 
F.Fiorito, Buenos Aires 2003, should be 
met by 12...£)c5 and then ...c6. 

c) 11 ®c2 Jlb7 and again White has 
to release the tension with 12 dxe5, as 
otherwise 12 d5 c6! gives Black good 
play: 13 dxc6 Jlxc6 14 £)c4 ^7 15 Jtg5 
(15 <S}fd2 <£)c5 16 b3 d5 was also better 
for Black in B.Zueger-J.Gallagher, Bad 
Ragaz 1994) 15...h6 16 Jtxf6 £>xf6 sees 
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the battle resemble a Zaitsev Spanish 
or a Sicilian, but with a much better 
version for Black. His pieces are much 
the more active and after the further 17 
£>fd2 JLf8 18 Wb3 Hab8 19 £sa3 Hed8 20 
£>b5 We7 21 fiadl h5 22 Wc4 flbc8 
Black stood well in P.Lafuente- 
F.Fiorito, Mar del Plata 2002, and went 
on to win. 

8...2e8 



Unfortunately for him. White has 
ran out of useful moves: any further 
delay might stumble into ...exd4 and 
...£>c5. 

9 dxe5 

Instead 9 £>c3 c6 again takes play 
into Line A, while 9 c3 a5 followed by 
...b6 and ...Jlb7 is similar to lines we've 
already examined. 

9.. .dxe5 10 £sa3?! 

The superior alternative 10 <Slc3 c6 
is standard and equal, but the text was 
played in the spectacular game 
M.Rivas Pastor-A.Khalifman, Dos 
Hermanas 1993: 

10.. .b6! 11 i.e3 i.b7 12 £sd2 h5! 

Khalifman responds dynamically 
and is quick to seize the initiative. 



13 f3 

After 13 h3 We7 Black will follow 
up with ...£>c5 and probably force f3 
anyway at some point. 

13 ...We? 14 We2 4ic5 15 a 5 £)e6 



Black is better: his knight is about to 
jump into d4 and he can soften up the 
kingside with ...h4 and ,..‘2ih5. The game 
continued 16 a6?! (better is 16 axb6 axb6 
17 c3 h4, although even here it's amaz¬ 
ing how bad White's position has be¬ 
come after just a few moves) 16...Jtc8 17 
c3 h4! 18 4ic2 <5lh5 19 ®fl (or 19 Wf2 c5 
and now 20,..‘Sid4 is a real threat, since 
the e3-bishop lacks a square) 19...c5 with 
an obvious advantage for Black. 
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D)6a4 



This system bears the trademark of 
the legendary grandmaster Oleg Ro- 
manishin. It also owes a fair amount to 
the games and ideas of the Greek GM 
Efstratios Grivas. Indeed, it was this 
line that helped Grivas to win the 1996 
Greek Championship and he has stuck 
with it ever since! White's idea is to 
remain flexible with regard to his cen¬ 
tral set-up. Depending on Black's re¬ 
sponse, he may still go for e4, but he 
can also go c4 after all and he may even 
try d5. In the meantime. White gains 
some space on the queenside, which 
could prove useful in any set-up he 
later settles on. 

There is, of course, a downside to 6 
a4 and that is its failure to address the 
issue of development. In many slow- 
moving and semi-closed positions, de¬ 
velopment can often take a back-seat to 
other priorities. However, I believe that 
this variation is not such a case. Hence, 
I have decided to ignore White's 
queenside demonstration, instead of 
robotically meeting it with 6...a5. We 
will adopt our usual set-up against this 


system, opting for ...4ibd7 and ...e5, 
which White will meet with e4. Then 
White's slight loss of time becomes ap¬ 
parent as Black threatens to activate his 
pieces with ...exd4. Thus White usually 
feels compelled to exchange on e5, 
which is already a concession to my 
mind. In the resulting symmetrical po¬ 
sition White's queenside spatial gain 
might appear quite relevant, but, on 
the other hand. Black can quickly bring 
his pieces to good squares and create 
promising play. 

6.. .£)bd7 7 a5 

I think this is the best move - he 
who says 'A' must also say 'B'! By 
keeping the long diagonal open. White 
discourages 7...e5, which he plans to 
meet with 8 dxe5 and 9 a6, embarrass¬ 
ing Black on the queenside. This threat 
forces Black to spend a tempo on the 
otherwise not entirely necessary ...c6. 

White has also tried: 

a) 7 4ic3 e5 8 e4 transposes to Line 
A and the alternatives to this do not 
impress: 

al) 8 dxe5 dxe5 9 a5 ^e7 10 e4 (this 
might look very similar to our main 
line, but the fact that White has blocked 
the g2-bishop's path enables Black to 
skip ...c6; this extra tempo is enough to 
secure him the initiative) 10...Bd8 11 
«e2 £>c5 12 JLg5 c6 13 Ifdl (B.Carlier- 
J.Le Roux, French League 2007) 

13.. .Jtg4 14 Wc4 (or 14 h3 Axf3 15 Wxf3 
4ie6 and the knight comes to d4) 

14.. .£ie6 15 Bxd8+ Hxd8 16 J.e3 JLxf3 
17 jtxf3 £ld4 and as we will also see in 
our main line, when the knight reaches 
d4 Black is at least equal. 
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a2) 8 d5 a5 (now that the centre is 
blocked, this is indicated) 9 h3 £}c5 10 
Jte3 b6 11 Wcl Ad712 Idl Wc8 13 4?h2 
was seen in M.Gyurkovics-D.Ujj, 
Gyongyos 1998. White's opening play 
has hardly been exemplary, and now 
Black could have proceeded with his 
natural plan of 13...4ih5 and ...f5 with 
advantage, as White is ill-advised to 
allow 14 g4?! £sf4! 15 i.xf4 exf4 16 Wxf4 
f5 17 g5We8. 

b) 7 d5 aims to cut across Black's 
plans and, in fact, there is such a sys¬ 
tem in the King's Indian (substitute the 
move c4 for a4). 



It won't surprise you to hear that 
this idea is another favourite of Ro- 
manishin's! However, in this case the 
move 6 a4 looks rather out of place, as 
it fails to keep Black's resulting central 
pawn mass under control: 7...e5 8 dxe6 
(no other move makes sense) 8...fxe6 9 
<Skl4 (F.Hegeler-A.Sass, Hamburg 1999) 
9...We7 10 £>c3 c6! 11 a5 e5 12 £sb3 d5 
and Black's central pawns have been 
set in motion, leaving White already 
worse. 

c) 7 b3 is another idea that doesn't 


mix with an early a4. After 7...e5 8 dxe5 
dxe5 9 £sc3 2e8 10 £sd2 £>c5 11 e3 
Black's pieces are already the more ac¬ 
tive. The game V.Buturin-M.Saltaev, 
Alushta 1992, reached this position and 
now Black could have played the ener¬ 
getic ll..Jtg4! 12 Wei c6 to gain the 
better chances. 

d) 7 £sbd2 is clearly geared towards 
an exchange on e5, whereupon the 
knight will go to c4. However, again 
Black need not play ...c6 and thereby 
weaken the d6-square. After 7...e5 8 
dxe5 dxe5 practice has seen: 



dl) 9 £sc4 We7 10 b3 2d8 11 ±a3 (an 
attempt to prevent ... I £sc5-e6 and to dis¬ 
turb Black's smooth deployment, but it 
doesn't lead to much) ll...We8 12 Wei 
(the queen had to flee the discovered 
attack) 12...e4! 13 £>fd2 £sb6 (White's 
knights were getting in the way of each 
other so it's a pity to exchange one of 
them, but Black needs to open up his 
bishop) 14 Hdl (14 £>xb6 axb6 is also 
nothing for White, but might be prefer¬ 
able) 14...£>bd5 15 £>bl Af5 16 Ab2 was 
seen in K.Klaman-V.Zagorovsky, Len¬ 
ingrad 1947. Black obviously has the 
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upper hand here and he could have 
commenced active operations with 

16...e3! 17 Jlxd5 exf2+ 18 Hxf2 ^xd5 19 
&xg7 r i?xg7, thereby increasing his ad¬ 
vantage. 

d2) 9 a5 is best met by 9...a6!, pre¬ 
venting a6 in the simplest manner. 
Were Black to play ...c6 as well, that 
would result in a queenside weakness, 
but he will not need to! Instead after 10 
c3 (P.Schweitzer-MPruess, Bad 
Worishofen 2001) 10...®e7, Black has 
his usual plan of ...Bd8 and ...<2}c5 with 
a fine position. 

d3) 9 c3 #e7 10 ®c4 Bd8 11 «c2 
was a rather passive approach in 
J.Roncal-A.Patino, San Antonio de Pa¬ 
dua 2001, and now Black can obtain 
fine play with 11. J£)c5 12 b4 iLf5. 

We now return to 7 a5: 



7...c6 

Note that 7...a6 is not entirely ap¬ 
propriate, as White may still play 8 
c4!?, giving him a favourable King's 
Indian since Black's queenside has 
been restricted and his queen cannot be 
activated via b6 or a5. 

8£>c3 


White opts for a Pirc-like set-up. Al¬ 
ternatively, 8 <2}bd2 makes some sense 
now that Black has weakened the d6- 
square, but the knight is somewhat 
unstable on c4. This fact usually leads 
White to exchange on e5 at the first 
opportunity, but then Black can acti¬ 
vate his pieces in a manner not possible 
after other move orders, highlighting 
White's loss of time with a4-a5. In line 
with our repertoire, the most accurate 
way to proceed is 8...'i , c7!, refraining 
from ...e5 while the long diagonal is 
open: 



a) Preventing ...e5 with 9 <£sc4 looks 
very strange and runs into the strong 

9.. .c5 10 d5 b5! 11 axb6 £>xb6 12 <2ixb6 
'B f xb6 13 £id2 Wb5!?, stopping <5ic4 and 
threatening ...c4 with the initiative for 
Black. 

b) 9 b3 (as in I.Nepomniachtchi- 
D.Andreikin, Serpukhov 2000) 

9.. .fld8!? 10 JLb2 e5 is also fine for 
Black. 

c) 9 e4 e5 with a further divide: 

cl) 10 dxe5 is a logical and consis¬ 
tent move. In I.Nikolaidis-P.Blatny, 
Moscow Olympiad 1994, Black recap- 
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tured automatically with the pawn and 
ran into some trouble. Instead, he had 
an excellent opportunity for 10...<2lxe5!, 
exchanging the passive knight. After 11 
£lxe5 dxe5 12 4ic4 Jce6 Black's pieces 
are developing quickly, which gives 
him a slight initiative. 

c2) 10 c3 sees White elects to sup¬ 
port his centre, but Black can counter 
quickly: 10...Sd8 11 b4 d5! (opening up 
the game; the opposition of Black's 
rook with White's queen down the d- 
file is particularly troubling for White) 
12 JLb2 (K.Klaman-V.Skotorenko, Len¬ 
ingrad 1955) 12...£sxe4! 13 £sxe4 dxe4 
14 £sg5 exd4 15 cxd4 4T6 with advan¬ 
tage to Black, in view of White's iso¬ 
lated d4-pawn and his passive bishop 
on b2. 

c3) 10 <5lc4!? may be White's only 
chance to avoid coming under pres¬ 
sure. 



However, after the forcing sequence 
10...£\xe4! (Black has no reason to re¬ 
frain from this natural move) 11 Bel 
(worse is 11 We2 f5! 12 dxe5 dxe5 when 
Black is just a pawn up) ll...f5! (an am¬ 
bitious but correct move, although 


should Black wish to refrain from 
complications, then 11...d5 12 4icxe5 
<Slxe5 13 <£sxe5 Be8 suffices for full 
equality) 12 <Slg5 Be8 13 dxe5 d5 14 
£id6 3xe5 15 <5ixc8 3xc8! 16 <£\xe4 fxe4 
17 JLf4 Bf8!? Black is very active. White 
can win an exchange, but Black domi¬ 
nates the centre and his knight will 
come dangerously close to the white 
king. Indeed, I believe that Black has 
excellent compensation here. 

Before we return to 8 £ic3, we 
should note that White can also play 
both 8 Bel e5 9 e4, transposing to Line 
C, and 8 c3 when 8...e5 9 dxe5 dxe5 10 
®a4 (L.Gutman-M.Rupp, Schwarzburg 
2004) 10...1 f e7 11 <Slbd2 <?lc5 12 #a3 
Be8 is equal. 



8...«c7! 

Black can, of course, play 8...e5, but 
I like this little preparatory move. The 
queen vacates d8 for the rook and pro¬ 
tects the c6-pawn in the event of a5-a6. 

9 e4 e5 10 dxe5 

The most logical: by keeping the 
centre closed. White ensures that he 
will not suffer from his loss of time 
with the a-pawn, while he also hopes 
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that his positional gains on the queen- 
side will be more relevant than in an 
open game. However. I still view this 
exchange as a concession. Look at it 
this way: as a result of the exchange, 
the pawns which have disappeared are 
White's from d4 and Black's from d6 - 
not an equal trade, I would say! 

Alternatively, 10 h3 transposes to a 
position covered in Line A, where you 
can also find the position arising after 10 
Bel Be8. White has tried 10 b3 too, but 
after 10...Be8 11 h3 exd4! (the standard 
method of activating our forces) 12 
£sxd4 £sc5 13 Bel i.d7 14 b4 £le6 15 
thxe6 (V.Bashkirov-MFateev, St Peters¬ 
burg 2006) 15.. Jtxe6 Black is fine, espe¬ 
cially with ...Bad8 and ...d5 next up. 
10...dxe5 



Now Black's main plan is to bring 
his knight from d7 to e6 via c5 (or f8) 
and his rook to d8. The knight will then 
be ready to jump into the d4-square 
and it proves surprisingly difficult for 
White to prevent this. 

11 b4 

This preventative move is rather 
useless, as the black knight has another 


route to e6, but alternatives also fail to 
fully convince: 

a) 11 We2 £ic5 12 b4 <&e6 13 Jkb2 
Bd8 leaves Black ready for the final 
stage of his plan. In I.Brener- 
N.Vanderhallen, Belfort 2005, White 
undertook some drastic measures, but 
they didn't bring about the desired ef¬ 
fect: 14 <£a4 <5W 15 c4 c5! 16 b5 <§M4 17 
4ixd4 and now Black should simply 
have recaptured with 17...cxd4, secur¬ 
ing a protected central passed pawn 
and an excellent square on c5. 

b) 11 h3 4ic5 12 We2 occurred in 
P.Gines Abad-J.Garcia Lainez, 
Zaragoza 1997, when Black should 
simply opt for the standard 12...Bd8 13 
b3 4ie6 with good play. 

ll...Bd8 12 ®e2 £>f8 



13 <£sa4 

We've followed the game J.Mudrak- 
J.Heyda, Tabor 2005. Now Black can 
exploit the situation down the a-file in 
order to reclaim some queenside space 
with 13...b5!? 14 axb6 (or 14 ^c5 4ie6 
15 J.e3 £ig4, forcing exchanges and 
obtaining good play) 14...axb6 15 Ae3 
Bb8 which is equal. 
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E)6b3 



This variation has nothing in com¬ 
mon with those which we've already 
examined. White quickly fianchettoes 
on b2, aiming to discourage the stan¬ 
dard ...e5 advance. He may then con¬ 
tinue with either c4 or e4, and he can 
also fight for control of the d-file, which 
will open after an exchange on e5. 

This system is quite sneaky and 
dangerous for the unprepared. At this 
juncture, I should also mention the no- 
less sneaky move order 5 b3 (rather 
than 5 0-0) 5...d6 6 JLb2. We still opt for 

6.. .e5 anyway, and meet 7 dxe5 with 

7.. .£)fd7! when White has two options: 



a) 8 £hc3 (White wants to castle 
long, thereby increasing the pressure 
down the d-file) 8..,£)xe5! (there is no 
reason to be left with a passive knight 
on d7) 9 <Slxe5 ±xe5 10 fd2 (10 0-0 £>c6 
11 ®d2 jte6 is fine for Black) 10...<5lc6 
11 0-0-0 (11 h4 h5 12 0-0-0 Be8 will 
transpose) ll...Be8 and Black has no 
problems here. After the possible se¬ 
quence 12 h4 h5 13 <5ld5 Jte6 14 JLxe5 
4lxe5 the position is equal. 

b) 8 0-0 dxe5 (here 8...<5lxe5 is not so 
appropriate, as White can play c4 and 
enjoy a slight space advantage in the 
centre, but the text threatens 9...e4, so 
White must react) 9 e4 (9 Wcl e4 10 
£sfd2 iLxb2 11 iLxb2 f5 is quite nice for 
Black) 9...£>c6 10 £>c3 £}d4! 11 £ixd4 
exd4 12 <5ld5 c6 13 <5lf4 was seen in the 
game R.Fridman-D.Stellwagen, Dutch 
League 2006, and now simple and 
good is 13...Wb6, intending ...a5, ...Bd8 
and ... | Sle5 when Black has an excellent 
position. 

We now return to 5 0-0 d6 6 b3: 

6...e5! 



Instead 6...c5 has been covered in 
several books as the most effective 
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equalizing method and I cannot argue 
with that. However, I prefer to stay 
true to the overall spirit of this chapter 
and to see if White really has discour¬ 
aged ...e5 after all. It turns out that he 
has not, and that Black can count on a 
good game with just a little care. 
Moreover, I feel that the resulting posi¬ 
tions are rather more lively than those 
obtained by 6...c5, which tend to re¬ 
semble the Symmetrical English all too 
much. 

7dxe5 

The only consistent move. White's 
alternatives are plain bad: 

a) 7 jtb2?! is pretty criminal, con¬ 
sidering that White's set-up is aimed at 
pressurizing the black centre. Black, of 
course, plays 7...e4! and now: 



al) 8 <£)g5 (J.Vogel-C.De Saegher, 
Amsterdam 2002) 8...d5! is great for 
Black, who will kick the knight with 
...h6 and bring out his bishop to f5: for 
example, 9 c4 h6 10 <£)h3 4ic6 with an 
edge. 

a2) 8 £>fd2 2e8 9 e3 (9 h3?! allows 
the nasty 9...e3! 10 fxe3 Sxe3) 9...d5 10 
c4 c6 sees Black consolidate his centre 


and he already stands somewhat bet¬ 
ter. Looking further, 11 £}c3 J.g4 12 
<he2 (12 f 3 was an unsuccessful attempt 
to break free in B.Reilly-W.Unzicker, 
Moscow Olympiad 1956: 12...exf3 13 
ilxf3 J,h3 14 2el £ia615 a3 £>c716 £>fl 
4ie6 17 ^/c2 4ig5 with a clear advan¬ 
tage for Black) 12...®d7 13 2cl ^a6 14 
a3 2ac8 15 b4 was seen in W.Merle- 
W.Winterstein, Weisbaden 1990, and 
now Black should commence kingside 
operations with 15...h5 followed by 
...h4; his position is clearly preferable. 

a3) 8 £sel 2e8 9 c4 Jtf5 10 £)c2 Wd7 
sees Black purposefully aim to ex¬ 
change the light-squared bishops, 
thereby assisting the e4-pawn, while 
weakening White's king: 



11 £sc3 J,h3 12 £>e3 £ic6 13 a3 h5 (a 
logical follow up; with e4 secure. Black 
begins to attack) 14 #d2 Jtxg2 15 < 4’xg2 
and now I don't know why in 
M.Barboza-J.Egger, Chilian Champion¬ 
ship 2000, Black didn't make the natu¬ 
ral move 15...h4 with a promising ini¬ 
tiative. 

b) 7 e3?! is likewise bad in view of 
7...e4 8 £sfd2 2e8 9 h3 h5 10 ±b2 ±f5 11 
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c4 £sbd7 12 £>c3 c6 13 Bel (H.Olde- 
T.Emst, Estonia 2004) 13...<5118, with the 
standard attacking plan of ...£if8-h7-g5 
and ...'@ f d7. Black's prospects are excel¬ 
lent here. 

7...dxe5! 

It is important to seize the opportu¬ 
nity to recapture immediately. Instead 
the game N.Ristic-S.Marjanovic, 
Smederevska Palanka 1980, is often 
quoted as an equalizer: 7...£sfd7?! 8 
JLg5! #e8 9 ^c3! h6! 10 £sd5 hxg5 11 
£)xc7 ®d8. However, here White actu¬ 
ally has a big advantage, which is con¬ 
firmed by the following sequence: 12 
«xd6! g4 13 e6 £sa6 14 £sxa8 gxf3 15 e7! 
9a5 16 exf8®+ ±xf8 17 Wf4 fxg2 18 
S>xg2 and Black is busted. In any case, I 
don't see what's wrong with recaptur¬ 
ing immediately on e5 - quite often, 
the simple and most obvious move is 
best! 



S JLb2 

The most logical, attacking the e5- 
pawn. Black's main point is that 8 
ftxe5? naturally fails to 8...£>g4!, after 
which he regains the pawn and obtains 
the better position. However, 8 JLa3 is 


an important alternative, developing 
with tempo. The disadvantage of this 
move is that e5 will not be targeted for 
some time, which allows Black to de¬ 
velop comfortably. After 8...Be8 we 
have: 



a) White can try to utilise his faster 
development in an endgame with 9 
WxdS Bxd8 10 4ic3, but Black is more 
than fine after lO.-.^cb: 



al) 11 Bad (A.Kolarov-P.Szekely, 
Ruse 1978) overprotects c2, but doesn't 
convince in view of ll...£ld5! 12 £ia4 
(even worse is 12 ‘SlxdS Bxd5 13 <S}g5 
Ba5!) 12...e4 13 <S}g5 <Skl4 when Black is 
better and threatens ...e3. 
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a2) 11 flfdl JLf5 also gives Black the 
initiative. 

a3) 11 e4 i.g4 12 £>el £\d4 13 f3 ±e6 
14 JSf2 was hardly a success for White 
in I.Rodic-J.Stupica, Tuzla 1958. This 
fact could have been emphasized by 
14...a5, intending to activate the 
queen's rook with ...a4. 

a4) 11 fladl M5 12 £>h4 &xc2 13 
flcl i.f5 14 <£xf5 gxf5 15 ±xc6 bxc6 16 
Jk.e7 Bd7 17 Jlxf6 J.xf6 was about 
equal in H.Koneru-C.McNab, Hamp¬ 
stead 2001. I would say that White's 
structural compensation suffices for a 
draw, although it is he (or she, as in 
this case) who must play accurately to 
reach one. 

b) 9 <5ic3 <£)c6 can transpose to varia¬ 
tion 'a', but White doesn't have to ex¬ 
change the queens: 



bl) 10 'i'cl intends to harass the 
black queen with Sdl at a moment 
when it does not have a convenient 
square to move to. Black can try to cre¬ 
ate one on c8 with 10...itg4, but a sim¬ 
ple alternative is 10...<Skl5!? 11 <£sxd5 
(11 Sdl? fails to ll...£kl4! when White 
has too many pieces hanging) 


ll...Wxd5 12 Sdl Wa5 when Black is at 
least equal. 

b2) 10 £)g5 is the most common 
plan, although I must say that it 
doesn't impress me. 



With 10...^.f5 Black continues de¬ 
veloping, while creating a threat 
against the c2-pawn. Now: 

b21) 11 iLxc6 is a positionally- 
orientated approach, but Black's pieces 
are so active that White will never get 
around to actually attacking the dou¬ 
bled pawns. Moreover, Black's bishop- 
pair is quite handy and after ll...bxc6 
12 e4 i.g4 



13 #xd8 (13 f3 itd7 14 f4? was tried 
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in I.Stosevski-A.Kizov, Skopje 1993, but 
is a blunder in view of 14...exf4 15 gxf4 
h6 16 4T3 £lxe4, winning a pawn, or 15 
Exf4 h6, trapping the rook after 16 <S}f3 
g5) 13...Baxd8 14 &g2 h6 I believe that 
Black has good prospects in this dy¬ 
namically balanced position. He should 
not worry too much about the queen- 
side pawns, as they are not easily at¬ 
tacked, but should seek to activate his 
army to the maximum: for example. 
Black may use the d4-square as an an¬ 
chor to dominate the d-file. 

b22) After 11 £ige4 £sxe4 12 £>xe4 



12...'§'xdl (12...Jtg4!? 13 f3 ±f5 is a 
legitimate attempt to keep the play 
more complex) 13 Bfxdl <$M4 14 Bd2 
Ead8 it is clear that Black has no prob¬ 
lems, apart from the fact that the posi¬ 
tion is becoming rather drawish. In 
R.Ekstroem-J. Gallagher, Swiss League 
1994, White played 15 ‘A’fl when Black 
should have responded with 15... I £)c6 
16 Sadi Bd4 and total equality. 

Before we return to 8 J.b2, allow me 
to point out that 8 #xd8 Bxd8 9 J.b2 (9 
£ia3? has the obvious intention of <£>c4, 
but forgets about the long diagonal: 


9.. .e4! 10 £)h4 £sd5 11 Ag5 f6 12 ±cl 
thc3 and already White is close to being 
lost) 9...e4 transposes to the main line. 

8.. .e4 



Black should, of course, refrain 
from passively defending his pawn on 
e5, preferring to push it forward! 

9#xd8 

Only with the exchange of queens 
can White hope to develop any kind of 
pressure. Instead 9 <£)g5 Jtf5 10 Wxd8 
Bxd8 will transpose to the main line, 
and 9 <£)e5 We7 is clearly fine for Black, 
as in, for example, C.D'Amore- 
J.Gallagher, Istanbul Olympiad 2000: 
10 Wcl Jtf5 11 £ic 4 ®e6 12 £ic3 £ic6 13 
Wf4 <S^d4! 14 Wxc7 b5 15 Badl and now 

15.. .41e8! would have caused White 
some problems. 

9.. .fixd810 <£)g5 

Again White must follow the most 
aggressive course. The alternatives are 
somewhat less critical: 

a) 10 £sfd2 itf5 11 <^c4 (11 h3 h5 12 
e3 is passive: 12...‘£)a6 13 a3 <S}c5 14 b4?! 
- weakening, although White does face 
problems developing - 14.,. l £sa4 15 J,d4 
Bac8 16 £>b3 b6 17 <£c3 Bxd4 18 £>xa4 
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Bdd8 and Black was clearly having the 
better of it in C.Gokhale-S.Safin, Mum¬ 
bai 2004) 11... 4^6 sees Black threaten 
an invasion on d4: 



al) After 12 e3 a6 13 a3 (L.Gutman- 
C.Cohrs, Kassel 1995), a logical move is 

13.. .h5!, preventing the destabilization 
of the e4-pawn by h3 and g4, as well as 
yet again asking White how he intends 
to complete his development (14 <£)c3?? 
loses to 14...b5). 

a2) 12 <2lc3 4id4 13 <2le3 looks a bit 
funny and, indeed, after 13...£ig4! 
White has problems: 14 <£sxf5 (14 
£>edl? foxcl 15 flcl 4id416 Bel ±h6 17 
e3 Zht?>+ 18 Jtxf3 exf3 was pretty bad 
for White in C.Nanu-V.Jianu, Galatzi 
2007) 14...gxf5 with an edge for Black. 

b) 10 <5le5 4ig4 11 <£sc4 is too passive 
to be taken seriously: ll...J.xb2 12 
£ixb2 f5 13 4ia3 £sa6 14 4ibc4 £)f6 15 
Badl Jtd7 and Black was fine in 
V.Tarasov-A.Gipslis, Sverdlovsk 1957 

10.. .JLf5 

Black supports the e4-pawn and 
now things are pretty clear: if he can 
find a tempo for ...h6. Black will domi¬ 
nate the game. 



11 g4! 

This is White's only chance for 
equality! The alternatives are already 
promising for Black: 

a) 11 JLh3 JLxh3 12 £\xh3 £ic6 leaves 
Black with the more active position: for 
example, 13 <£)a3 £id4 14 Jtxd4 Bxd4 15 
Badl Bad8 with an edge in G.Fuster- 
S.Gligoric, Portoroz Interzonal 1958. 

b) 11 4ia3 h6 unsurprisingly spells 
trouble for White: 



bl) 12 g4 £)xg4 13 i.xg7 hxg5! 14 
Jtb2 4ic6 (Black has an extra pawn, for 
which White has practically no compen¬ 
sation) 15 h3 4ige5 16 Badl a6 17 c4 was 
seen in L.Sapi-A.Adorjan, Budapest 
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1977, and now Black could have empha¬ 
sized his large advantage with 17...g4!. 

b2) 12 £\h3 £ic6 13 Badl £\d5 14 
Jtxg7 (14 c4? ,&xb2 15 cxd5 was played 
in A.Mutina-S.Firt, Czech Republic 
1995, when Black could have gained a 
big plus with the simple 15... < Sld4! 16 
<£ic4 <£)xe2+) 14...'4'xg7 leaves White 
with gaping holes and his pieces out of 
play; Black is much better. 

b3) 12 Badl!? £ibd7! (12...Bxdl? 13 
Bxdl hxg5 14 Bd8+ &h7 15 <^b5 ^h5 
16 ^.xg7 <£lxg7 17 <Slxc7 would, of 
course, be a disaster) 13 <£>h3 c6 14 *Sic4 
4ld5 15 jtxg7 < 4>xg7 sees Black enjoy 
the more active pieces and he has clear 
targets to aim at. 



K.Dreyer-S.Gligoric, Dublin 1957, 
continued 16 6 (16 Bfel <Slc3 17 Bal 

4lb6 18 <£)e3 jtxh3 19 J.xh3 <£ibd5 was 
also very good for Black in L.Espig- 
T.Casper, Eilenburg 1984) 16.. Jtxh3 17 
Jtxh3 <£)c5 18 4ic4 <£)c3 and again Black 
was much better. 

11... JLxg4 12 ®xe4 ■5ixe4 13 ixg7 
4>xg7 14 Jtxe4 £sc6 

After a forced sequence we can see 
that Black remains slightly ahead in 


development, but with correct play 
White can hold the balance. 



15 £sc 3 £sd4 16 J,xb7 

Wisely avoiding 16 f3?! Jif5 17 Jtxf5 
<£)xf5 when Black had secured control 
of the open file and with it a safe edge 
in M.Filip-E.Geller, Amsterdam Olym¬ 
piad 1956. 

16.. .fiab8 17 Jla6! 

The only good move, whereas 17 
Jte4?! 4ixe2+ 18 £ixe2 ±xe2 19 Bfel 
Bd2 leaves Black obviously better. 

17.. . , £)XC2 

The position is approximately 
equal, but is also quite unclear. Black's 
more active pieces might count for 
something as the game continues, but 
White has clearly avoided the worst by 
accurately following a rather narrow 
path. Indeed, this variation can hardly 
be considered an opening success for 
White! 

Conclusion 

The lines in this chapter lead to a slow, 
positional struggle and hardly repre¬ 
sent any theoretical danger to Black. 
The resulting positions are, however. 
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rather different to typical King's Indian 
ones, and thus require a bit of study. 

In most lines White opts for a centre 
with pawns on d4 and e4, to which we 
reply with ...e5. The game then ac¬ 
quires a Pirc- or Philidor-like character, 
albeit with White's pieces on slightly 
sub-optimal squares, while Black's 
plans are quite clear-cut and promise 
good play. Line D (6 a4) is clearly the 
most dangerous of these white set-ups, 
because of its greater flexibility. Still, 


the resulting play is not radically dif¬ 
ferent to that of Lines A-C, and neither 
is the evaluation of the resulting posi¬ 
tions. 

Line E (6 b3) is something com¬ 
pletely different, but is equally harm¬ 
less. Black replies with a quick ...e5 and 
gains good central control. White's at¬ 
tempts to generate some piece pressure 
fail to bring any dividends and Black 
can often obtain an edge, thanks to his 
easy development and extra space. 
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A Kingside Fianchetto 
vs. the Grunfeld 



1 d4 2 £>f3 g6 3 g3 ig7 4 i g2 d5 

For Grunfeld players things are eas¬ 
ier against these g3 systems. Black sim¬ 
ply plays an early ...d5, after which 
White's options in the fight for the ad¬ 
vantage are greatly reduced. In fact 
White's best option is to transpose to a 
Fianchetto Grunfeld with c4 at some 
stage. Let's see this in more detail: 

5 0-0 

5 c4 is, of course, one such transpo¬ 
sition to the Fianchetto Grunfeld. 

5...C6!? 



I have chosen this move order as it's 
compatible with the repertoire I sug¬ 
gested in Play the Grunfeld, to which we 
would now transpose after 6 c4 dxc4. 
Those who have read that book will 
remember that I advocated an ap¬ 
proach in which Black postpones cas¬ 
tling so as to obtain rapid counterplay. 
For those who prefer the main lines of 
the Fianchetto Grunfeld, the natural 

5.. .0-0 is the move. Now 6 c4 dxc4 or 

6.. .c6 transposes to their system of 
choice, and against other 6th moves 
they can play 6...c6, transposing to the 
lines covered below. 

After 5...c6, White has tried several 
moves, but none are, of course, as am¬ 
bitious as 6 c4: 

A: 6 <£\bd2 
B:6b3 
C: 6 i.f4 

First we need to examine some rare 
alternatives: 
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a) 6 £ie5 0-0 7 c3 ±f5 8 4ld2 4lbd7 9 
£idf3 i.e4 10 i.g5 h6 11 ±e3 4lxe5 12 
<£>xe5 i.xg2 13 < 4'xg2 (N.Goodhue- 
R.Smith, Auckland 2008) 13...£\e4 gives 
Black easy equality. 

b) 6 Jle3 is often played after 5...0-0, 
aiming to prevent ...c5 while develop¬ 
ing. However, since ...c6 has already 
been played, it makes little sense to 
play JLe3 here. In any case, it can be 
met in the same way as Line C (6...0-0 7 
#cl 2e8) with equality. 

c) 6 c3 sees White mirroring Black's 
strategy. Practice has then seen 6 ... 0-0 7 
4ibd2 i.f5 8 £sh4 JLg4 9 h3 i.e6 



when White has only succeeded in 
misplacing his knight: 

cl) 10 &h2 'tc8 11 <£hf3 c5 (quite 
clearly Black has absolutely no prob¬ 
lems here) 12 dxc5 4ibd7 13 4}d4 was 
agreed drawn in H.Teske-A.Khalifman, 
Budapest 1996, as after 13...£>xc5 14 
<£)xe6 <5^xe6 the position is equal. 

c2) 10 #c2 £ibd7 11 f4 #c7 12 g4 
saw a caveman approach in G.Grapsa- 
M.Turov, Ikaria 2005; Black countered 
purposefully with 12..Ab6 13 f5 i.d7 
14 Wd3 c5! 15 ®df3 -S^e4 16 £ig5 cxd4 


17 cxd4 Jtf6 and stood much better. 

A) 6 <£>bd2 

White's idea is simple: he wants to 
play c4, but first discourages ...dxc4 in 
reply. The downside to this is that the 
knight is passively placed on d2 and 
cannot put any pressure on d5. Indeed, 
White can aspire for an advantage in 
this structure only by pressurizing both 
d5 and Black's queenside with <£sc3 and 
Wb3, but here (and after 6 b3) this is 
not possible. Thus Black is able to de¬ 
velop freely. 

Both the text and 6 b3 actually 
transpose to quiet, non-critical lines of 
the Symmetrical Fianchetto Griinfeld. 
While these lines could be considered 
out of place in this book, I have opted 
to include some coverage, both to 
complement my Griinfeld book and 
because they may well occur via the 
move order of this chapter. 

6...0-0 7 C4 a5l? 



White hasn't yet played b3, but I 
still feel that this early advance of the 
a-pawn is the best way to obtain some 
dynamic play. It is not clear where the 
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pieces must go, so Black grabs some 
queenside space and waits for White to 
declare his intentions. He is ready to 
react to any of White's plans, while it is 
important to realise that White is un¬ 
able to firmly establish his knight on 
e5. 

With the knight developed to d2, I 
don't see how White can develop his 
queen's bishop other than with a fi¬ 
anchetto. Indeed, should White play 
b3, this variation and 6 b3 interweave. 
Thus lines in which White plays both 
b3 and <£sbd2 are covered here. 

We now have a further split: 

Al: 8 b3 
A2: 8 e3 
A3: 8 

Al) 8 b3 -4e6 



This bishop can also be comfortably 
developed to f5, but I tend to prefer the 
e6-square for two reasons: (i) the pres¬ 
sure against c4 (and b3 later) generally 
compels White to maintain his knight 
on d2, thereby restricting his active 
possibilities; and (ii) the bishop's sup¬ 


port of the d5-pawn helps to prepare 
the ...c5-break, which increases the 
pressure against White's queenside. 

9 e3 

Solidly supporting the centre. Al¬ 
ternatively: 

a) 9 ±b2 a4 10 bxa4 (K.Hulak- 
V.Dydyshko, Moscow Olympiad 1994, 
deviated with 10 e3 and now 10...£lbd7 
11 We2 Wa5 is fine for Black) 10...Wa5 
11 cxd5 cxd5 12 £>e5 <&bd7 13 £>xd7 
Jtxd7 14 *£sb3 #xa4 sees Black equaliz¬ 
ing easily. The game L.Polugaevsky- 
G.Kasparov, Reggio Emilia 1991/92, 
was agreed drawn after 15 <£sc5 Wxdl 
16 Efxdl, although I believe that with 
16..Jtf5 17 a3 Efc8 Black would have 
enjoyed a slight initiative, as his pieces 
are somewhat the more active. 

b) 9 cxd5 <£sxd5!? (9...cxd5 is OK too, 
but the text is more in line with Black's 
general approach) 10 <Slc4 a4 11 Jtd2 
<&f6 12 Scl axb3 13 axb3 i.d5 and 
Black, having secured control over e4, 
has no reason to complain. After the 
further 14 i.b4 £>bd7 15 Sal Ec8 16 
Wbl of L.Kavalek-V.Hort, Manila 1976, 
Black could have played 16...c5! 17 
dxc5 ^xc5, thereby gaining the upper 
hand. 

9~.£sbd7 10 ±b 2 a4 11 i.c3 axb3 12 
axb3Wb6l3lel±f5 

Black's active pieces already make 
his position preferable. P.Nikolic- 
S.Dolmatov, Groningen 1993, contin¬ 
ued 14 i.fl <&e4 15 <£xe4 i.xe4 16 <SM2 
J.f5 17 Ea4!? (a rather strange idea, but 
evidently White couldn't find a decent 
way to proceed: for example, 17 c5 Wc7 
and with ...e5 next up. Black is again 
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doing quite well) 17...Hxa4 18 bxa4 e5! 
19 cxd5 cxd5 20 dxe5 and now Black 
had at his disposal 20...4ixe5!? 21 Wal 
Wc 7 with good play: for example, 22 
J.d4 (White's threats are illusory after 
the enticing 22 Eel Sc8 23 Jkb2 Wxcl! 
24 Wxcl - and certainly not 24 itxcl?? 
<Sif3+ 25 <Sixf3 ±xal - 24...flxcl 25 iLxcl 
ilc2 and the difference in the activity of 
the two sides' pieces is telling) 22...Sc8 
23 Jtg2 Wc2 24 ±xe5 ±xe5 25 Wxe5 
®xd2 26 Efl Jte6 with equality. 

A 2 ) 8 e3 a4 9 £)e5 ®fd7! 



Once the knight arrives on e5. Black 
should always immediately question 
its presence with either ...4ig4 if possi¬ 
ble or ...‘£sfd7. 

10 £sd3l? 

White refrains from piece ex¬ 
changes. Instead 10 4idf3 4ixe5 11 
£*xe5 4id7 is equal. 

10 ...£sb 6 ! 

This strong reply forces the clarifi¬ 
cation of the central tension, thereby 
ensuring Black of easy development. 

11 cxd5 

Black is also very comfortable after 


11 #c2 4ixc4 12 4ixc4 dxc4 13 Wxc4 

<SW. 

Il...cxd5 



It is clear that Black has no prob¬ 
lems. Moreover, note how misplaced 
the knight appears to be on d2 in this 
position. 

12 £>bl 

White relocates the knight to a more 
influential square, but his undeveloped 
pieces do not allow him to fight for the 
advantage. 



12 .. .e6!? 

A simple route to equality is to get 
rid of the potentially bad bishop with 

12.. .1tf5 13 £>f4 i.xbl 14 Sxbl e6. With 
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the text Black aims for a more complex 
game. J.Chabanon-I.Nataf, French 
Championship, Marseilles 2001, con¬ 
tinued 13 £ia3 fle8 14 M2. M7 15 Scl 
£lc8 (Black in turn relocates his own 
knight to a better square) 16 Wc2 4id6 
17 <£c5 (or 17 M3 Wb6) 17...±c6! 
squelching White's hopes of an 64- 
break, followed by applying pressure 
to Black's queenside. The position is 
now absolutely equal and was indeed 
agreed drawn after 18 iLb4 £sa6. 

A3) 8 £ie5 £ig4L 

We have already noted the neces¬ 
sity for this response. 



9&ef3 

A curious retreat, albeit one played 
by a great player. Instead the 9 cxd5 of 
J.Szabolcsi-A.Spielmann, Cannes 1995, 
is most accurately met by 9...<£>xe5 10 
dxe5 cxd5 11 4^f3 4lc6 12 Mi d4 with 
the initiative, while 9 4^xg4 itxg4 is 
fine for Black. Finally, 9 f4?? is, of 
course, impossible because of 9...£le3. 
This last variation shows why it is es¬ 
sential to immediately challenge 
White's knight on e5: if Black delays 


for a just little. White is able to support 
the knight with f4 and thereby estab¬ 
lish a central bind. 

9.. .1.f5 

Black does not have to repeat. 

10 b3 

After 10 Sel, 10...5lf6 stops the in¬ 
tended e4 and questions the usefulness 
of White's last move. 

10.. .£tf6 

Now that the light-squared bishop 
is out, 11 <5le5 can be met by ll...£}bd7. 

11 i.b2 

Instead 11 a4?! prevents any further 
advance of the black a-pawn, but 
weakens the b4-square which Black can 
immediately exploit with 11...5la6, af¬ 
ter which his minor pieces coordinate 
wonderfully. 

11.. .a4! 



Black has wrested the initiative on 
the queenside. 

12 £ih4 

Trying to keep lines closed by 12 b4 
is none too efficient in view of 12...a3 

13 M3 dxc4 14 £)xc4 <2le4 with a grow¬ 
ing initiative, while 12 bxa4 Wa5 is also 
welcome for Black. 
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12.. .±e6 

Naturally Black does not allow his 
bishop to be exchanged. 

13 Wc2 

White was perhaps counting on 13 
e4, but unfortunately for him after 

13.. .dxe4 14 £sxe4 4ixe4 15 Axe4 c5! 
Black develops strong pressure: for 
example, 16 ±xb7 Ha7 17 Af3 a3 18 
J,cl cxd4 with the advantage. In such 
lines, as well as the game we are fol¬ 
lowing, the benefits of Black's vigorous 
queenside action are clearly apparent. 

13.. .a3! 14 i.c3 c5! 



With a series of forceful moves 
Black has put White under pressure, 
and now all lines are advantageous for 
him. Indeed, after all of 15 Badl cxd4 

16 Jtxd4 £ic6 17 &xf6 (17 ical Wa5 18 
cxd5 4ixd5 19 ^c4 Wc5 is similarly 
good for Black) 17..Jtxf6, as occurred 
in L.Polugaevsky-B.Gelfand, Reggio 
Emilia 1991/92, 15 cxd5 4ixd5 16 ±xd5 
cxd4! 17 JLxe6 (or 17 ±xb7 Ba7) 

17...dxc3, and 15 e3 cxd4 16 exd4 <£k:6 

17 c5 b6 18 b4 bxc5 19 bxc5 Wd7 intend¬ 
ing ...Sfb8, White's queenside and cen¬ 
tre come under severe pressure. Thus 


15 dxc5!? is White's only chance to 
avoid passivity, but after 15...d4 16 
Jtb4 £ic6 17 ±xc6 bxc6 18 £>df3 ±h3 19 
Sfdl Wb8 20 JLel e5 Black has taken 
over the centre, while White's extra 
pawn is hardly felt and his minor 
pieces look pretty miserable. 

B) 6 b3 0-0 7 c4 a5 



The standard approach and now 8 
4ibd2 would take us back into Line Al. 

8<^c3 

Instead 8 jtb2 a4 9 e3 (9 cxd5 was 
preferred in M.Klebel-H.Machelett, 
Porz 1998, and is best met by 9...axb3 
10 #xb3 cxd5 11 <£sc3 4ic6 with equal¬ 
ity) 9...<£)e4 10 4ifd2 4ixd2 11 #xd2 was 
seen in P.Nikolic-J.Timman, Elista 
Olympiad 1998, and now the simplest 
way to gain equality was ll...axb3 12 
axb3 flxal 13 itxal Jte6. 

8...£se4 

Unleashing the dark-squared 
bishop down the long diagonal. 

9 Jtb2 <£ixc3 10 JLxc3 fodj 11 Scl 

Or 11 e3 «tf6 12 <^e5 (P.Nikolic- 
B.Gelfand, Horgen 1994) 12...JLe6, in¬ 
tending ...4ie4 with good play. 
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11...a4 12 £ld2 axbB 13 axb3 4lf6 14 
Sal ±f5 



Black had no problems whatsoever 
in B.Ivkov-Bukic, Budva 1967. 

C) 6 i.f4 

An attempt to activate this bishop 
before embarking on central play. 

6.. .0-0 7 tel 

This supports ideas of both J.h6 
and c4. In response, I believe that Black 
should avoid the exchange of bishops. 

7.. .5e8! 

This accurate move helps Black to 
retain some dynamism in his position 
and may support a later ...e5-break. 



8 Ah6 

Instead 8 c4 Jcf5 9 Idl £>bd7 10 
cxd5 cxd5 11 4k3 Bc8 is fine for Black. 
One practical example continued 12 
&h4 Ae6 13 Wd2 a6 14 lacl b5 (a logi¬ 
cal plan; Black expands on the queen- 
side) 15 Ah6 i.xh6 16 Wxh6 ®a5 17 a3 
<S}b6 and Black had the initiative in 
M.Makarov-M.Roiz, Biel 2007. 

8.. .1M 9 h3 

Once again 9 c4 Jtf5 10 <5lbd2 <$lbd7 
presents Black with no problems. 
M.Djurkovic-I.Jelen, Maribor 1997, 
proceeded with 11 <S}h4 J.e6 12 h3 dxc4 
13 <5lxc4 <5lb6 14 4^a5 and now the sim¬ 
ple 14...'B f d7 would have been equal. 

9.. .£lbd7 

Black simply plans ...e5. White's 
next move prevents it, but leaves one 
wondering what the point of 8 ^h6 
was. 

10 J.f4 £sh5 11 ±g5 ®b6 



Black has the initiative, since he 
constantly threatens ...e5. D.Fridman- 
P.Svidler, Frankfurt (rapid) 2000, con¬ 
tinued 12 g4 4lhf6 13 ile3 <5le4 14 c4 
®a6 15 <Slbd2 £lxd2 16 £>xd2 e5! 17 
dxe5 <5lxe5 18 cxd5 cxd5 and now in- 
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stead of 19 fiel &e6 with an edge for 
Black, White should have played 

19 JLxd5 Wxe2 with approximately 
equal play, although his weakened 
kingside does leave cause for concern. 

Conclusion 

White's fianchetto system does not 


bother Griinfeld players at all. White's 
best is to reach some calm and un¬ 
threatening lines of the Symmetrical 
Fianchetto Griinfeld, in which Black 
faces no real pressure and has no prob¬ 
lems developing. Moreover, should 
White be at all complacent. Black has 
very good chances to seize the initiative. 
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Chapter Nine 


The Blackmar-Diemer 
Gambit 



1 d4 2 £>c3 d5 3 e4 

The Blackmar-Diemer Gambit 
(BDG) never ceases to amaze me with 
its popularity. It is often met at club 
level and in correspondence chess, 
while thematic tournaments are organ¬ 
ized for it, whole magazines are de¬ 
voted to it and its supporters are more 
fanatical than the fans of major football 
clubs! All this is very strange for a 
gambit that is, at best, quite dubious... 

White sacrifices his central e-pawn, 
intending to play f3 to open lines, after 
which he will develop his pieces 
quickly to aggressive posts. The aim is 
to land a powerful sacrificial blow on 
e6 or f7, just like in the few spectacular 
games that seem to be the only ones 
with the BDG that get published. While 
there is admittedly some logic behind 
this scheme, the popularity of this 
gambit at higher levels (absolutely 
zero) should speak for itself. I'm not 
too sure how strong both Blackmar and 
Diemer were, but I am pretty sure that 


if this gambit was even remotely 
sound, at least one of the 1000+ grand¬ 
masters out there would wheel it out 
occasionally, even if only as a surprise 
weapon. 

There are several good ways of 
meeting the BDG. My preference is to 
capture first with the knight on e4, ex¬ 
ploiting the fact that we opened with 

1.. .£if6 and not l...d5. This takes play 
into the so-called Hiibsch Gambit. Con¬ 
testing this gambit is, in my opinion, a 
very good practical choice, as it avoids 
the more theoretical lines after 3...dxe4 
and kills White's fun. Black runs al¬ 
most no danger in the opening stage 
and has very good chances to seize the 
initiative. Not only is this turn of 
events most unwelcome to White, but 
this variation is objectively on a par 
with the main lines of the BDG. 

So, now let's see how to beat the 
BDG! 

3.. .£sxe4! 4 £ixe4 dxe4 

White now has three options: 
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A: 5 f3 
B: 5 i.e3 
C: 5 Ac4 

A) 5 fB?! 

White remains true to the spirit of 
the BDG, but Black has a powerful ri¬ 
poste... 

5...e5! 



Once this move was discovered, 5 f3 
was almost totally abandoned. Now 
White must either put his pieces on 
passive squares or acquiesce to an ex¬ 
change of queens. Unsurprisingly both 
options offer Black very pleasant play. 

6 dxe5 


White temporarily regains the 
pawn. Instead 6 d5 Jlc5 7 c3 0-0 left 
Black a clear pawn ahead in G.Baete- 
LTimmermans, Vlissingen 2001, while 
6 JLe3 does not succeed in maintaining 
control over the centre. Black responds 

6...exd4 7 ±xd4 (7 #xd4 ®xd4 8 J.xd4 
<S}c6 results in an extra pawn in a sim¬ 
plified position) 7...<Slc6 



8 Ab5 (8 ±e3 is best met by 8...1T6! 
9 c3 Jtd6 10 fxe4 '@ r h4+ with a crushing 
advantage, although 8...'B r xdl+ 9 Bxdl 
^b4 is also promising, as White is 
forced into 10 Bd2) 8..Jtf5 (8...^.d7 is 
also good) 9 Jlxc6+ bxc6 when he re¬ 
tains the extra pawn in view of the 
point 10 fxe4 ®h4+, and is ready to ex¬ 
change queens with ...c5. 

6...#xdl+7 ^xdl i.f5 

Black's advantage is due to his supe¬ 
rior development: he can castle long 
with tempo and bring out his pieces 
actively; but White finds it much harder 
to develop his pieces and his king is 
caught in the centre. This superiority 
usually results in Black winning the ex¬ 
posed e5-pawn, which is the other ma¬ 
jor downside to White's position. 
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8 fxe4 J.xe4 9 £rf3 ®c6 10 Jed 3 0 - 0 - 0 ! 

Best. Black leaves e8 free for the 
other rook and, most significantly, 
clears the e-file in order to win the e5- 
pawn without encountering any prob¬ 
lems. 



11 < A>e 2 Axd3 +12 cxd3 Ac5 

The supporting move d4 has been 
prevented and ...Jlhe8 is coming. 

13 Ae3 fid 5 

Very soon White will be a clear 
pawn down. 

B) 5 Ae3 

This is not what one would call ac¬ 
tive development. Furthermore, after 


this passive move. Black is fully justi¬ 
fied in playing to retain his extra pawn. 

5...±f5 



6g4 

White tries to gain some kingside 
space and to hinder Black's develop¬ 
ment. The alternative strategy of 6 4ie2 
e6 7 £sg3 Jkg6 8 h4 does not trouble 
Black who can make use of a typical 
Caro-Kann motif to defuse White's 
idea: 8...h5! 9 Jce2 £sd7 has the point 
that 10 Jtxh5 J.xh5 11 4ixh5 is well met 
by 11...g6 12 £)g3 Sxh4 with a large 
plus. 

6.. .1Lg6 7 £se2 

White plans to bring his knight to 
f4, hoping to ruin Black's kingside 
structure. The more incisive 7 h4 h5 8 
g5 looks too primitive. One promising 
response is 8...Wd6! 9 #d2 4ic6 10 0-0-0 
0-0-0 with a clear plus for Black. 

7.. .e6 

Black can also try the more ambi¬ 
tious idea of 7...£ic6!? 8 h4 h5 9 <£)f4 
Wd6, preparing ...0-0-0 and countering 
White's threat to exchange on g6. 

8 h4 h6! 

Here this is the correct response, as 
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8...h5 9 &f4 would result in either ir¬ 
reparable structural damage or the loss 
of the h5-pawn. 

9 £>f4 ±h7 



White's operation has not yielded 
anything, and how can he now con¬ 
tinue? 

10#e2 

White completes his development 
before undertaking further action. In 
response. Black must be a little accu¬ 
rate, but that's all. Keeping up the pace 
with 10 g5 also brings nothing in view 
of 10...J.f5! which makes sure the 
bishop won't be shut in! After 11 4ih5 
(or 11 g6 fxg6 12 Jcc4 Wf6 13 We2 J_d6 
and White is two pawns down) 

11.. .£>d7 12 gxh6 gxh6 13 £)g3 Wf6 14 
#d2 0-0-0 15 Wa5 &b8 White's com¬ 
pensation is virtually non-existent. 

10.. .C6 11 0-0-0 Wa5! 

Correctly avoiding the obvious 

11.. .J.e7?! because of 12 g5! hxg5 13 
hxg5 Jtxg5 14 Wg4! with a dangerous 
initiative. The BDG may not be a seri¬ 
ous opening, but don't let your guard 
down at any moment! Instead staying 
focused and making the best moves 


should haul in the full point that was 
effectively gifted to Black on move 3! 

12 <A>bl a6 13 JLg2 0-0-0 

White's position is not that bad, but 
he does remain a pawn in arrears. 

C) 5 -&C4 

This is White's most active con¬ 
tinuation and to my mind is clearly 
best. White now has decent chances to 
fight for equality against routine play 
by Black. 

5...£>c6! 



Prie likes this move very much, and 
so do I. Black's position is already more 
comfortable than in the main lines of 
the BDG, since a pair of knights has 
been exchanged, and he could simply 
continue with natural development. 
However, why pass up on such a 
chance to fight for the initiative? It 
turns out that White is not ready to 
meet Black's central aggression, which 
says a lot about the soundness of his 
entire system. 

6c3 

Practically forced since 6 d5?! 4ia5 7 
i.b5+ (or 7 Jte2 e6) 7...c6 8 dxc6 Wxdl+ 
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9 &xdl Zhx c6 is plain horrible for 
White. 

6.. .e5! 

Once more Black does not give 
White any respite! 

7d5 

Best, whereas 7 dxe5? #xdl+ 8 
'i’xdl ^xe5 is obviously winning for 
Black, and 7 Jte3? fails as well: 7...exd4 
8 Jtxd4 (8 cxd4 Jtb4+ 9 i’fl 0-0 is a dis¬ 
aster) 8...^xd4 9 #xd4 (or 9 cxd4 Jtb4+ 
again) 9,..#xd4 10 cxd4 Jtf5 and Black 
is winning. 

7.. .£>e7 



By having forced White to close the 
centre. Black has restricted the future 
activity of the white pieces. Moreover, 
the recovery of the pawn on e4 now 
looks more remote than ever. Black 
simply intends to move the knight 
from e7, castle and then commence a 
kingside pawn advance. 

8f3 

White has no chances if the position 
remains closed, which is why he feels 
compelled to make the pawn sacrifice 
permanent. After, for example, 8 Jke3 
<£)f5 Black can either bring his knight to 


d6 or exchange White's dark-squared 
bishop, with a large advantage in both 
cases. 

8.. .exf3 

This looks logical, but in fact 

8.. . < 5ig6!? is also a decent idea, intend¬ 
ing ...jLc5 and ...0-0, while 9 fxe4 can be 
met by 9...Wh4+. This has the benefit of 
not easing White's development prob¬ 
lems and if you prefer more closed po¬ 
sitions, by all means opt for this move; 
it seems to me to be equally good. 

9 <£>xf3 c6! 

Yet again Black makes the most ag¬ 
gressive move. He could simply play 

9.. .£lg6, but the text is stronger. 

10 4}xe5 

10 d6? drops another pawn in view 
of 10...£>f5 11 £ixe5 Wh4+, while 10 0-0 
<£sxd5 11 ®xe5 JLe6 12 WhS ®c7 will be 
followed by .. Jtd6 and castling on ei¬ 
ther side, with a clear extra pawn. 

10.. .£>xd5 



Thus Black, after a brief opening 
flurry, has emerged with an extra 
pawn for very little compensation. He 
now only needs to complete his devel¬ 
opment. 
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11 #e2 ±el 12 &e3 0-0 

Another path is 12...Ae6 13 0-0 0-0 
14 Sadi Wc 7 (Cox) with similar play. 

13 0-0-0 

Nothing is changed by 13 0-0 which 
can be met by 13...Ad6. 

13...«C7 

Black has an extra pawn and a per¬ 
fectly healthy position. 

Conclusion 

Being gifted a central pawn as early as 
move 3 is no small matter! White hopes 
to develop quickly and to attack, but 


Black can avoid this scenario by ex¬ 
changing knights on e4. This makes it 
difficult for White to develop actively, 
while a very important role is played 
by the central strike ...e5 in most lines. 

Of White's options, 5 f3 leads to a 
very unpleasant endgame, while 5 Ae3 
is more complex but ultimately ineffec¬ 
tive. White's best bet is 5 Ac4 at least 
playing in the spirit of the opening, but 
Black has a simple way to retain his 
extra pawn while developing. All in all. 
Black's prospects are clearly superior 
in this chapter! 
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1 d4 £>f6 

In this chapter we take a quick look 
at some rare moves that have occurred 
in practice. Most of them are silly gam¬ 
bits and not worthy of much attention, 
but there are a couple of decent tries, as 
well as a tricky transpositional idea. 

A: 2 f3 
B:2f4 
C:2g3 

That leaves: 

a) If the BDG is a dubious gambit, 
what can one say about 2 e4? Giving 
up a central pawn just like this is a 
definite candidate for the worst possi¬ 
ble second move! Black naturally re¬ 
plies 2...£sxe4 when he is simply a 
pawn up: 

al) 3 f3 £>f6 4 i.e3 d5 5 £ic3 £ibd7 6 
JLd3 c5 7 dxc5 e5 was the game 
F.Duenas-P.Toloza Soto, Linares 2000, 
when Black was, of course, much bet¬ 
ter. 


a2) 3 i.d3 £>f6 4 £>f3 (3 £>f3 g6 4 
Jtd3 is another move order) 4...g6 5 0-0 
i.g7 6 c4 (or 6 £ic3 0-0) 6...d6 and 
White has absolutely no compensation. 

a3) 3 c4 is best met by 3...e5!, mak¬ 
ing use of the knight on e4 to threaten a 
check on b4. This reminds one of the 
Budapest Gambit, except that here 
White is already missing a pawn: 4 
i.d3 d5 5 dxe5 i.b4+ 6 Jcd2 4ixd2 7 
4fxd2 dxc4 8 J.xc4 Wd4 and White is in 
big trouble. 
b)2g4? 
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is a strange gambit that was once 
played at the highest level, but that's 
all that one can say in its favour. There 
is no reason not to take the pawn with 

2.. .£ixg4. 

White will gain some central influ¬ 
ence, but that's about it and he does 
remain a pawn down: 3 e4 (3 f3 <£)h6! 
prepares ...e5 followed by a devastat¬ 
ing check on h4) 3...d6 (there's no need 
to retreat the knight yet; instead Black 
prepares to make a stand in the centre 
with ...e5) 4 £sc3 (or 4 JLe2 £T6 5 <£)c3 
g6 and Black has some sort of Pirc but 
with an extra pawn; one sample line 
runs 6 <&f3 ±g7 7 figl d5! 8 exd5 <&xd5 
9 <£ixd5 Wxd5 with a clear advantage) 

4.. .e5 5 4if3 exd4 6 4ixd4 4ic6 and 
White's investment has not yielded any 
compensation. 

c) 2 d5?! aims to gain space, but 
White is not ready to support this op¬ 
eration: 



2...e6 3 dxe6 (3 c4 Ac5 4 £sc3 0-0 
sees Black developing comfortably and 
more quickly than his opponent) 

3...fxe6 4 4ic3 (4 e4?! is an unsuccessful 
attempt to grab the initiative: 4...<£>xe4! 


5 fh5+ g6 6 #e5 7 Ag5 Ae7 8 Ah6 

4ic6 9 Wf4 e5 and White's position is 
practically lost) 4...d5 5 4if3 4ic6 will be 
followed by ,.JLd6, ...0-0 and ...e5, and 
Black already stands better. 

d) 2 e3 g6 leads to either the Colle 
(Chapter Six) after 3 <£)f3 or Line B of 
this chapter after 3 f4. 

Now we move on to the more seri¬ 
ous stuff: 

A) 2 f3 

This looks rather primitive, but 
there is a trick behind this method of 
preparing 3 e4, as we will see. 

2...d5 



Naturally we prevent White's in¬ 
tended 3 e4. Next we will strike at the 
centre with ...c5, taking advantage of 
the dark squares weakened by 2 f3 and 
exploiting the fact that White cannot 
lend support to the d4-point by playing 
£sf3. 

3 e4 

Alternatively: 

a) 3 JLg5 c5 4 e3 4ic6 looks like a 
bad version of the Torre Attack for 
White. Indeed, he cannot play 4if3 and 
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has problems developing his king's 
bishop: 5 JLb5 (or 5 c3 JLf5 6 <£id2 e6 
when Black is pretty comfortable, 
while 5 JLd3? cxd4 6 exd4 4ixd4 just 
blunders a pawn) 5..JLd7 6 £)e2 e6 7 
0-0 a6 8 Jixc6 Jkxc6 and Black was bet¬ 
ter in S.Pyylampi-M.Rytshagov, Jy- 
vaskyla 2004. 

b) 3 <£)c3 c5 4 e4 is aggressive, but 
White will eventually lose control over 
the centre: 4...cxd4 5 Wxd4 4ic6 



6 J.b5 (any queen retreat is met by 

6.. .d4, gaining space and kicking away 
the knight from c3; Black will follow 
up with ...e5, leaving him with a clear 
advantage) 6 ... JLd7 7 JLxc6 J.xc6 8 e5 (8 
exd5 4ixd5 9 £>xd5 Wxd5 10 Wxd5 
Jtxd5 is just better for Black with his 
two bishops and extra central pawn) 

8.. .<SW 9 JLe3 (9 4ixd5?? 4ib6 10 c4 e6 
loses a piece, while 9 f4 e6 sees Black 
develop with significant gain of time 
and the further 10 <£sf3 Jlc5 11 Wdl 
Wb6 was rather disastrous for White in 
K.Stephen-S.Smetankin, Washington 
2006) 9...e6 10 0-0-0 b5 and Black has an 
undisputed initiative. 

3.. .C5!? 


3...dxe4 4 4ic3 is White's little trick: 
he transposes to the main line of the 
Blackmar-Diemer Gambit! This is, of 
course, not bad for Black at all and 
some readers may be happy to accept 
this unsound gambit. However, in this 
book we examined capturing on e4 
with the knight first, which White has 
avoided with this move order. Thus if 
you wish to follow our proposed reper¬ 
toire, the text move is a good solution. 

4 e5 

4 <£)c3 cxd4 leads us back to note 'b' 
to White's 3rd move. 

4...£>fd7 



Play now begins to look like a 
French Defence, but there are some 
differences and ones which work in 
Black's favour: White has played f3, 
which essentially commits him to 
reaching an f4 set-up a tempo down; 
the h3-c8 diagonal is still open, which 
means that the 'problem child' of the 
French can be developed to f5; and, 
finally. Black's quick pressure against 
d4 seriously hampers White's devel¬ 
opment. White does have one advan¬ 
tage, though, in comparison with the 
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French Tarrasch: he hasn't committed 
his queen's knight to d2 yet, so his 
dark-squared bishop can fortify the 
centre from e3, while creating the 
threat of dxc5 in some cases. 

Note that Black often plays this po¬ 
sition with a tempo less (!) from the 
line 1 e4 d6 2 d4 £>f6 3 f3 d5!? 4 e5 
<£sfd7, and with quite decent results... 

5 c3 £sc6 6 JLe3 e6!? 



Black intends to pile up on d4 (and 
b2) with ...Wb6, before quickly break¬ 
ing with ...f6. This will highlight both 
his lead in development and the lack of 
harmony in the white camp. 

A good alternative is 6...cxd4 7 cxd4 
4ib6, intending ...JLf5, ...e6, ...Ae7 and 
...0-0. This gives Black quite a comfort¬ 
able position, but also leads to a less 
complex struggle than the French-like 
text move. 

7f4 

White hopes to develop his knight 
to f3, but now lags even further behind 
in development. Instead with 7 £ie2 
White quickly fortifies d4, but blocks 
his bishop. After 7..JTb6 (7...#a5!? is 
also a good idea) 8 Wd2 (8 Wb3 cxd4 9 


Wxbb 4ixb6 10 cxd4 4ic4 sees Black 
grab the initiative, which keeps on 
growing after 11 itcl 4ib4 12 &dl 
Jtd7) 8,..J.e7 Black is ready to castle 
and will break with ...f6, while it re¬ 
mains an open question how White 
intends to proceed with his develop¬ 
ment. 

7...!^ 5! 



This is the most accurate way of 
creating problems. Black pins the c3- 
pawn and threatens ...cxd4, while also 
entertaining the prospect of playing 
...b6 and ..Jta6 to exchange his bad 
bishop. 

Instead 7... 1 §T>6 is perhaps more 
natural, but it's not clear whether it is 
so efficient. White can play 8 ®d2 f6 9 
<£sf3 (but not 9 ile2?! as then 9...cxd4 10 
cxd4 fxe5 11 fxe5 4idxe5! correctly 
grabs a hot pawn, since 12 dxe5? d4 
will be followed by ...J.b4), which 
leaves him about to consolidate his 
space advantage with J.d3 and 0-0. The 
only way to disturb this with the radi¬ 
cal 9...g5!?. 

(see following diagram) 
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However, White has 10 exf6 (infe¬ 
rior is 10 f5?! g4! 11 fxe6 gxf3 12 exd7+ 
JLxd7 13 exf6 0-0-0 when Black is way 
ahead in development and has a pow¬ 
erful initiative; also favourable for 
Black is 10 fxg5 fxe5 11 dxe5 4idxe5 12 
^xe5 ^xe5 13 Ae2 J.d7 14 0-0 0-0-0 15 
b4 Wc7 followed by ...Bg8 and ...h6, 
opening the kingside) 10...gxf4 
(10...£)xf6!? 11 fxg5 <£e4 12 Wc2 i.e7 
may be a better way of playing, retain¬ 
ing castling rights and seeking com¬ 
pensation with Black's more active 
pieces) 11 f7+! &xf7 12 Axf4 ±g7 13 
±e3 cxd4 14 cxd4 ^f6 15 J.d3 ®g4 16 
0-0 &e8 when we reach a very compli¬ 
cated position with mutual chances. 
Both sides have their problems: White 
with his dark squares and b4-pawn; 
Black with his king position. This line 
may well be viable for Black, but the 
text is a much simpler solution! 

8^d2 

White's other replies also involve 
some form of concession: 

a) 8 Wd2 b6 9 £>f3 i.a6 and White 
finds it hard to develop his queen's 
knight. 


b) 8 l 4f2 exposes the king after 

8.. .cxd4 9 cxd4 f6. 

c) 8 £if3 cxd4 9 4ixd4 is well met by 
9—g5!. 

8.. .«b6! 

The trick: now White cannot play 
Wd2! 

9 1^3 1^3 10 £ixb3 

10 axb3 cxd4 11 cxd4 £ib4 is also 
good for Black, as the knight is very 
annoying on b4 and cannot easily be 
removed. 

10.. .C411 £>d2 b5 



Black has the initiative: he is way 
ahead in the prospective pawn race, 
and White still needs time to develop. 

I must admit that prior to writing 
this book, it had never occurred to me 
that White might play 2 f3! No serious 
player will ever play this, though, just 
as no serious player will touch the 
BDG. White's move order does avoid 
the Hiibsch Gambit, but only at the 
cost of reaching an inferior version of 
the French! 

B)2f4 

The Stonewall Attack sees White set 
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up the central pawn barrier c3-d4-e3-f 4. 
After completing development. White 
usually opts for a kingside attack, 
combined, if allowed, with the occupa¬ 
tion of the e5-square. White's opening 
scheme is easy to play, but its main 
drawback is that this system is not 
really any good, especially against a 
kingside fianchetto! White weakens 
several important squares, especially 
e4, and greatly restricts some of his 
pieces: the dark-squared bishop imme¬ 
diately springs to mind. Moreover, 
while solid, his pawn structure is quite 
inflexible. 

2 ...g 6 3 e3 Jtg 7 4 ^.d3 c5 5 c3 d5 



One of several sound ways to meet 
the Stonewall Attack. Black has 
blunted White's light-squared bishop 
and with ...d5 secures firm control over 
the important e4-square. We will now 
complete development and fight for 
the e5-square. Note that an exchange of 
light-squared bishops is almost always 
desirable for Black, but since we have 
played ...g6 it is not a top priority. In¬ 
stead I prefer to quickly prepare to 
strike in the centre. Indeed, if we man¬ 


age to execute a central break with ...e5, 
that is almost always a sign that White 
is busted! 

6 £>f3 0-0 7 0-0 £sc6 

So far everything has been pretty 
standard. Both sides have developed 
their pieces according to their intended 
set-up. White now has two basic ways 
to continue: he can occupy e5, transfer 
his queen to the kingside and then start 
pushing his pawns there; or he can first 
try to get rid of his bad bishop with the 
rather slow manoeuvre J.d2-el-h4. 



Note that White is basically re¬ 
stricted to a combination of piece play 
and a flank advance with g4-g5. His 
pawn chain in the centre is rock-solid, 
but should any of these pawns aban¬ 
don their post, then its fragility will be 
revealed immediately. White cannot 
realistically hope for an e3-e4 advance, 
while c3-c4 will leave him with a very 
weak pawn on d4. Finally, dxc5 is usu¬ 
ally unjustified even if it wins a pawn, 
since then Black can easily play ...e5, 
which will expose the weaknesses 
White has created with his opening 
play. 
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8 Sjbd2 

Instead 8 Sie5 Wc7 should trans¬ 
pose, while in this position 8 dxc5?! 
doesn't even win a pawn in view of the 
continuation 8...Sid7 9 Jk,c2 (9 b4? 
<Sixb4!) 9...Sixc5 when Black is obvi¬ 
ously better. 

8...b6 

Played not so much to protect c5 as 
to develop the light-squared bishop, 
thereby increasing Black's control over 
e4 while freeing the eighth rank for his 
rooks. 

9 Sie5 Wc7 



Of course we will not capture on e5 
until we are ready to remove White's 
resulting e5-pawn with an immediate 
...f6. Now ...Sid7 and ...f6 is the plan, 
after which we will be ready for ...e5. 

10 Wf3 

10 Wei is the alternative route to the 
kingside for the white queen, but it also 
fails to impress: 10.,. | Sid7 11 <2ixc6 (11 
Wh4 allows Black to reveal his idea: 

11.. .51dxe5 12 fxe5 f6 with an edge) 

11.. .Wxc6 12 £sf3 £sf6 (planning to oc¬ 
cupy e4 before undertaking central ac¬ 
tion; instead 12 ...f6 is met by 13 f5!. 


which is not the end of the world but 
there is no reason to weaken our king- 
side) 13 £se5 Wd6 14 Wh4 £se4 



is fine for Black. He can kick the 
white knight with ...f6 and then pre¬ 
pare ...e5. Meanwhile White has no 
attacking resources whatsoever, and it 
will be interesting to see what he can 
come up with to develop the rest of his 
queenside, not least because an ex¬ 
change on e4 will, of course, terribly 
weaken his light squares. 

Note too the instructive game 
G.Mouzakis-D.Kolbus, Korinthos 1998: 
10 h3 (far from essential) 10...Jk,b7 11 
Wf3 2ad8 12 g4 ‘Sid7 (Black is ready to 
seize the initiative) 13 Wg2?! (prefer¬ 
able was 13 <Sixc6 Jixc6, although then 
Black can even consider expanding on 
the queenside as he has everything un¬ 
der control) 13... < Sidxe5 14 fxe5 f6 (the 
standard plan) 15 exf6 Bxf6 16 2xf6 
iLxf6 17 g5 J.g7 18 Wg4 A,c8 19 Wg2 e5 
and Black was much better. 

10...i,b7 11 g4 

11 2f2?! intends to use the rook be¬ 
hind the advancing pawns on the king- 
side, but it all looks a bit strange: White 
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is trying some sort of caveman-like at¬ 
tack with no development, while Black 
is logically organizing play in the cen¬ 
tre. After ll...fiad8 (or 11...<5W) 12 g4 
<2ie8!? (another way to prepare ...f6 and 
one which re-routes the knight to d6, 
from where it controls e4) 13 g5 f6 14 
4ixc6 (the sacrifice 14 <2ixg6? hxg6 15 
JLxg6 fxg5 fails to convince) 14...iLxc6, 
with ...e5 imminent. Black's position 
certainly makes the greater sense. 

11.. .£sd7! 

Also quite playable is 11...^e8 12 g5 
£>d6 with similar ideas. 

12 WhB 

Once again 12 4ixc6 Wxc6 is the 
preferable course, accepting some loss 
in terms of time, but at least delaying 
Black's central play. Black will follow 
up with either the typical ...<2}f6-e4, 
prior to preparing ...e5, or with a 
queenside expansion. 

12.. .41dxe5 13 fxe5 f6 



The desired pawn break has ar¬ 
rived. 

14 exf6 Bxf6 

Black's position is preferable, and 
the alternative recapture 14...exf6!? also 


merits serious attention, exposing the 
backward e3-pawn as a weakness. Still, 
I prefer the text since White's piece co¬ 
ordination is a serious concern for him. 

C)2g3 

This move attracted attention in 
1962, when Pal Benko used it to win 
two games at the famous Curacao 
Candidates tournament, including a 
first-round win against Bobby Fischer. 
White's idea is to play Jtg2 and then 
e4, while remaining flexible about his 
further development: he may or may 
not play c4, while his king's knight can 
go to either f3 or e2. If Black does not 
pay close attention to this tricky move 
order, he may end up in a regular Fi- 
anchetto Pirc line, as happened to 
Fischer, and one which is probably 
outside the scope of his repertoire. 
2...C5!? 



Notwithstanding the scarcity of 2 g3 
in tournament praxis, I do suggest that 
King's Indian players pay attention to 
it, although Griinfeld players need not 
worry. After 2...g6 3 JLg2 they can sim¬ 
ply play 3...d5 when White will either 
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play 4 c4, transposing to the Fianchetto 
Griinfeld, or 4 4if3, taking play into 
Chapter Eight of this book. 

The text is an interesting try to 
avoid any unwanted transpositions 
and now White must make a decision, 
but it's not easy for him: 

3d5 

Alternatively: 

a) Some games have seen 3 <£)f3 
(this will lead to a situation in which 
Black occupies the centre with his 
pawns) 3...cxd4 4 <5lxd4 (4 ®xd4 £)c6 5 
Wa4 d5 6 Jcg2 $Ld7 7 0-0 e5 is just good 
for Black) 4...d5 when ...e5 is practically 
impossible to prevent, but doing so 
wasn't in White's plans anyway. In¬ 
stead he hopes to pressurize Black's 
centre later on. After 5 JLg2 e5... 



...the position may seem familiar to 
you. Indeed, a very similar one can 
arise from the Catalan, but the differ¬ 
ence is pretty significant: White is a 
whole tempo down, as Black played 
has played ...e5 in one move, rather 
than ...e6 and only then ...e5. Our ver¬ 
sion is quite good for Black, as we will 
see: 


al) 6 £)b3 is best met by 6 ... Jtb4+! 7 
c3 JLe7, which exploits the fact that 
White hasn't castled yet to take the c3- 
square away from White's queen's 
knight. It is then hard for White to 
pressure the d5-pawn, and 8 Jkg5 
£)bd7 9 0-0 0-0 is very comfortable for 
Black who intends ...h6 to free the d7- 
knight from its current duties. White 
may try 10 c4, but this doesn't help 
much after 10...dxc4 11 £)3d2 ®c7 with 
an edge for Black. 

a2) After 6 £if3 £ic6 7 0-0 iLe7 8 c4, 
8...d4! 



is not the only move, of course, but 
it is quite good. Play in the related 
Catalan line revolves around the po¬ 
tential weakness of this pawn on d4, 
but here the extra tempo means that 
Black can cover it very comfortably, 
without having to expose his dark- 
squared bishop on c5. Thus there is no 
reason to refrain from this principled 
space-gaining move. Play may con¬ 
tinue 9 e3 0-0 10 exd4 exd4 when Black 
can look to the future with confidence, 
especially since 11 £)bd2 d3! 12 £)b3 
Jte6 is quite unpleasant for White. 
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b) 3 dxc5 abandons the centre: 3...e5 
4 Jtg2 JLxc5 5 ®c3 Q\c6 gives Black a 
lead in development, which balances 
White's control of d5. With ...d6 and 
...Ae6 Black can contest that square, 
but he can also opt for more aggressive 
ideas, such as ...Ji.g4 and ...4kl4. 



3.. .b5!? 

With this move we aim to avoid all 
possible transpositions that White 
might be after. The text leads to Benko- 
style play and may even transpose to 
that opening. Alternatively, if you are 
comfortable with the Modem Benoni, 
then by all means go ahead and play 

3.. .e6 4 c4 (4 <£sc3 exd5 5 <£ixd5 <£sxd5 6 
Wxd5 *5k6 followed by ...d6 and ...Jte6 
is pretty harmless) 4...exd5 5 cxd5 d6, 
transposing to that opening, while 
there is also the interesting sideline 

5.. .b5!? which is quite popular these 
days. 

4i-g2 

Instead 4 c4 bxc4 is a harmless line 
against the Benko Gambit. Play may 
proceed 5 Ag2 Ab 7 (5...d6 6 4if3 g6 7 
0-0 £g7 8 ^c3 0-0 9 ®d2 &bd7 10 £ixc4 
Zhb6 should also be OK for Black, but 


the text is more active) 6 <£>c3 e6 7 e4 
4ia6!? (heading for d3) 8 a3 exd5 9 exd5 
±e7 10 4ige2 0-0 11 0-0 d6 12 Wa4 ®c7 
13 Wxc4 jLa6 was fine in Wang Yao- 
yao-G.Mastrokoukos, Sofia 1994. 

4.«d6 



5 a4 

White may also refrain from this 
advance and play 5 b3 g6 6 Jtb2 Ag7 7 
£>d2 0-0 8 e4 ®bd7 9 <&e2 (or 5 e4 g6 6 
b3 Ag7 7 Ab2 0-0 8 ®e2 ®bd7 9 &d2, 
transposing), but after 9...<£>b6 10 h3 
Ab7 Black's plan is pretty simple: he 
attacks d5 with all his available pieces 
and then plays ...e6, after which the 
pressure against d5 will force White to 
relinquish some central control with an 
exchange on e6. Play might continue 11 
0-0 Wd7 12 g4?! (White makes a des¬ 
perate effort to prevent Black's effec¬ 
tive plan, but this only serves to create 
weaknesses) 12...2fe8 13 Sel (13 4ig3? 
£>xe4! 14 J_xg7 <£>xg3 15 Ab2 Qxfl 16 
£*xfl e6 lost material in A.Tamowski- 
I.Bilek, Bucharest 2001) 13...h5! when 
Black has the initiative. 

5...b4 6 5 d2 g6 7 b3 Ag7 8 Abl 0-0 9 
<Sk4 £>bd7 
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At first this looks quite nice for 
White, who has some extra space in the 
centre and a good square on c4, but a 
closer examination reveals that things 
are not so simple: White's only positive 
plan in such a structure is the e4-e5 
advance, but this is very difficult to 
execute due to the pressure on d5. 
Moreover, ...4^6 will exchange the 
well-placed knight, and then Black can 
prepare to undermine d5 with ...e6. 

J.Maroto Borras-M.Marin, Sitges 
2000, saw 10 £>f3 i.b7 11 &h4 £ib6 12 
<£>xb6 ®xb6 13 0-0 Sad8 when Black 
was ready for ...e6 and stood fine. 

Conclusion 

The variations in this chapter will 


hardly keep you awake at night! That 
said, our three main lines here do merit 
some attention. I have to say that I 
have never met these lines over the 
board so far, but there is some point 
behind them and one should not be 
surprised to encounter them in prac¬ 
tice. 

2 f3 is just a transpositional trick, 
but after the interesting 2...d5 3 e4 c5 
Black has an extra tempo over estab¬ 
lished Pirc theory, which should en¬ 
sure that the position is fine for him. 

Our proposed set-up against the 
Stonewall Attack makes it difficult for 
White to play on autopilot. Black aims 
to strike in the centre, thereby disman¬ 
tling White's pawn chain. There is not 
much to know here in terms of theory; 
simply remembering the main plans 
will suffice. 

Finally, 2 g3 is another transposi¬ 
tional tool, and quite a tricky one at 
that. However, our independent choice 
avoids any unwanted transpositions as 
Black employs a Benko-style set-up 
(which is actually quite funny, since it 
was Benko himself who popularized 2 
g3!) to weaken White's centre and en¬ 
sure good counterplay. 
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Fianchettoing against 
The English 



1 £sf6 2 C4 g6 

It has long been considered that the 
terms 'anti-King's Indians' and 'anti- 
Griinfelds' refer to those openings in 
which White plays 1 d4 but doesn't 
follow up with c4. However, I believe 
that one should also include those lines 
of the English in which Black tries to 
play his favourite King's Indian or 
Griinfeld set-up regardless of the cur¬ 
rent absence of the move d4. 

In recent years the many transposi¬ 
tional merits behind 1 <2ff3 have come 
to the fore, largely thanks to the influ¬ 
ence of Vladimir Kramnik. His plan 
was to meet 1...4if6 2 c4 g6 with 3 <£)c3, 
transposing to a main line King's In¬ 
dian in the event of 3..Jtg7 4 e4 d6 5 
d4, but giving White independent op¬ 
tions should Black prefer to try for a 
Griinfeld with 3...d5. Thus King's In¬ 
dian players were not too troubled. 
Indeed, it is impossible to trick a King's 
Indian player after 1 <$}f3, although 
White does have some independent 


English systems in which he omits the 
move d4, preferring to place his pawn 
on d3. These lines, beginning with both 
1 c4 and 1 4ff3 <£)f6 2 c4, form the sub¬ 
ject of our next chapter. 

The Griinfeld is an entirely different 
story, being not an opening scheme, 
but rather a concrete opening variation. 
Indeed, it is not so easy to play along 
'Griinfeld' lines against both 1 c4 and 1 
^f3, as we will now explore. 

Before moving on, I should mention 
that I do not consider the likes of 1 b3 
and 1 f4 (or even 1 e4!) to be anti- 
King's Indians. The reader who is not 
prepared for those systems, or for 1 
<£>f3 followed by a Reti or King's Indian 
Attack set-up, should really consult 
Richard Palliser's Beating Unusual Chess 
Openings, which is, to my mind at least, 
a very useful book. 

The English vs. the Griinfeld 

I felt that it would be irresponsible of 
me to entirely ignore White's afore- 
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mentioned attempts to trick Black out 
of the Griinfeld by transpositional 
means. Thus I have opted to offer my 
views on this very important issue for 
Griinfeld players. My coverage, as will 
shortly become apparent, will be much 
less detailed than for King's Indian 
players, but I do hope that I have of¬ 
fered some useful advice on where to 
turn for the Griinfeld player who 
wants to stick with his favourite open¬ 
ing against 1 £}f3 and 1 c4. 

White has two main ways to trick 
us out of the Griinfeld by means of 
some specific move orders: 

i. White prevents ...d5. 

ii. White plays Q\c3 and allows ...d5, 
but doesn't play d4. 

More specifically we have: 

A: 1 c4 £if6 2 ^c3 g6 3 g3 
B: 1 £if3 £sf6 2 c4 g6 3 £ic3 

A) 1 c4 £sf6 2 <£sc 3 g6 3 g3 



Now White is ready to meet 3... Ag7 
with 4 Jtg2 when we have already 
been tricked! After 4...0-0 5 d4 we find 
ourselves in King's Indian territory. We 


are likely to transpose there too in the 
event of 4...e5, while 4...c5 leads to the 
Symmetrical English. However, the 
solution to this problem is relatively 
simple: since White already has his 
knight on c3, we can just play 3...d5. 
After 4 cxd5 <£>xd5 5 Jtg2 Black has a 
choice: 



I don't really like exchanging on c3 
here, as it allows White to develop 
some initiative without providing any 
targets in the centre, but retreating to 
b6 is quite viable. After 5...'£\b6, when¬ 
ever White plays d4 we are in the Fi- 
anchetto Griinfeld, while if White re¬ 
frains from this we can play ...0-0, 
...£sc6 and eventually ...e5; White can 
hardly hope for an advantage in this 
set-up. Admittedly, he can try a quick 
h4-h5 advance or a set-up with Jle3 
and Wd2, but ultimately these aggres¬ 
sive-looking ideas do not aspire to 
more than a very slight plus and it's 
not clear if they actually achieve even 
that. 

Finally, do note that skipping <5}c3 
does not change anything. White can 
play 1 c4 <5if6 2 <5if3 g6 3 g3, for exam- 
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pie, but this doesn't bother us at all. 
Just like in the Griinfeld proper, after 
g3 has been played there is no real 
need to worry about White's central 
pawns advancing. Indeed, 3...Ag7 4 
Ag2 0-0 5 0-0 d5 will do the job and is 
likely to transpose to the aforemen¬ 
tioned lines. 

B) 1 £>f3 2 c4 g6 

It's worth pausing here as some 
Griinfeld players have tried 2...c5. 
Their idea is to meet 3 £ic3 with the 
ambitious and dynamic 3...d5, not least 
because 4 cxd5 4ixd5 5 e3 4ixc3 6 bxc3 
g6 is never going to trouble a true 
Griinfeld player. However, 5 d4 4ixc3 6 
bxc3 g6 7 Ag5, as recommended by 
Khalifman, is a better try for an edge, 
as is 5 e4, keeping play very much 
within English lines. Please note too 
that if you are tempted by 2...c5, it's 
also essential to be ready for both 3 g3 
and 3 d4 in reply. 

3£>c3 



This is a more dangerous try than 
Line A. After 3...Ag7 4 e4 Black doesn't 
really have anything better than enter¬ 


ing the King's Indian with 4...d6, unless 
you fancy solidly defending the 
Maroczy Bind variation of the Acceler¬ 
ated Dragon after 4....c5 5 d4 cxd4 6 
4}xd4. A more independent try is 
Adorjan's 4...e5!?, but unfortunately, as 
pointed out by Khalifman, White has 
the simple 5 <£sxe5! and after both 

5 .. Me7 6 d4 d6 7 £tf3 £sxe4 8 £>d5 and 

5.. . 1 .>xe4 6 £lxe4 Axe5 7 d4 Ag7 8 Ag5 
f6 9 Ae3 he obtains a promising posi¬ 
tion. 

Let us thus examine a much more 
Griinfeld-like approach: 

3.. .d5 

Now White has two options: 

Bl: 4 cxd5 
B2: 4 #a4+ 

Bl) 4 cxd5 <5jxd5 



Black would be delighted to see 5 
d4 here, but White has several inde¬ 
pendent possibilities: 

a) 5 e3 <5ixc3 6 bxc3 Ag7 will, after 
the eventual 7 d4 c5, lead to a very 
Griinfeld-like position and it is clear 
that such a set-up can hardly cause 
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Black any sleepless nights. 

b) 5 e4 <£)xc3 6 bxc3 iLg7 will inevi¬ 
tably lead to the main lines of the Ex¬ 
change Variation after 7 d4 c5; there 
just isn't any other sensible way for 
White to play. Admittedly, we might 
be a bit disheartened by the prospect of 
6 dxc3 Wxdl+ 7 ^xdl in this line. This 
leads to a rather boring position, but 
doesn't threaten the viability of our 
choice. 

c) Black's problems begin with the 
move 5 Wa4+, as advocated by Khalif- 
man in the first edition of his Opening 
for White According to Kramnik series. 



It has long been established that 
only 5...ild7 allows Black to hope for 
equality, but then White has the active 
6 ®h4. Again practice has determined 
Black's only truly viable course as be¬ 
ing 6...4ixc3 7 dxc3 <5ic6, intending ...e5. 

This looks sound enough, but after 
8 e4 e5 9 Jlg5 iLe7 more simplification 
occurs, with White retaining slight but 
quite annoying pressure. Indeed, 
Kramnik has scored several wins in 
this line and dozens of games have 
shown that Black's ambitions are re¬ 


stricted to half a point, and that only 
after some effort. Moreover, I am also 
concerned by 9 ®xd8+ Hxd8 and now 
the accurate 10 b4!, which seems to me 
somewhat annoying and totally 
prospectless for Black. 

Overall, I view this 5 #a4+ system 
as a safe and sound way for White to 
play for just two results. Black may 
have reasonable chances to draw, but I 
am not exactly dying to face this varia¬ 
tion over the board. 

B 2 ) 4 ®a4+ J.d7 5 Wb 3 dxc4 6 #xc4 



This reaches a position outwardly 
similar to the Russian System of the 
Griinfeld, and may well be even more 
of a problem for Black than 4 cxd5 
£)xd5 5 #a4+. Black is a little hampered 
by the position of his bishop on d7 and 
he must be constantly alert to transpo¬ 
sitions to the Russian System after d4 
and e4. Furthermore, White can also 
handle his central pawns quite flexibly. 
Indeed, depending on how Black re¬ 
acts, a set-up with d4 and e3, or even 
d3 and e4 on occasion, can be quite 
awkward to meet. 
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I shall now try to show the prob¬ 
lems in this variation with some con¬ 
crete lines: 

a) Black players following the reper¬ 
toire suggested in Play the Griinfeld 
may well opt for 6...4sc6 here. After 7 
d4 JLg7 8 e4 0-0 we reach a position 
almost identical to the main line cov¬ 
ered there, and since the move ...Jtg4 is 
the suggested reply against almost 
anything, this may well be a solution to 
the 4 #a4+ problem. 



Khalifman recommends 9 jLf ■4 when 
9...±g4 10 d5! 4sh5 11 iLe3 4>e5 12 
4ixe5 JLxe5 was indeed examined by 
me. He now expresses the opinion that 
White retains a slight edge with the 
new move 13 Jtd4!?, which may be 
true. Those who play 7... 4ic6 against 
the Russian System may well want to 
examine this a bit further, but unfortu¬ 
nately not everyone plays 7... 4}c6! In¬ 
deed, it's by no means clear that all 
Griinfeld players will want to learn a 
whole new line against the Russian 
System just to be ready to counter 4 
Wa4+. 

b) 6...Ag 7 looks like the most flexi¬ 


ble move. This would be the choice of 
people who employ Kasparov's fa¬ 
vourite 7...4a6 against the Russian Sys¬ 
tem. The difference here is that White 
now plays 7 e4 0-0 8 e5! 



by which he steers play into a com¬ 
pletely different position, and one 
which practice has shown to be quite 
uncomfortable for Black. 

c) 6...a6, in the spirit of the Hungar¬ 
ian System with 7...a6 in the Griinfeld, 
is the most popular choice at the top 
level. Play usually continues 7 d4 b5 8 
Wb3 c5 9 dxc5 Jtg7, just like in the 
Hungarian. 



Khalifman devotes pages and pages 
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of sharp analysis to highlight how the 
position of Black's bishop on d7 in¬ 
stead of c8 (and later c6 instead of b7) 
harms his prospects in this line. The 
game is sharp and theoretical, demand¬ 
ing very concrete knowledge and, of 
course, familiarity with the Hungarian 
System itself. Recent practice has seen 
both Black and White come up with 
slight improvements over Khalifman's 
analysis, but a final verdict is still far 
off. 

Conclusion 

4 #a4+ is not quite the end of the 
world for the Griinfeld player, but it 


does require some work on Black's 
part. Also quite annoying for Black 
from both an objective and a practical 
perspective is 4 cxd5 £>xd5 5 Wa4+. 
This explains why I have chosen not to 
supply full theoretical coverage here. 
I'm afraid that there is no simple or 
ideal solution for the Griinfeld player 
against 1 £)f3 £sf6 2 c4! The Griinfeld 
fanatic may be happy to further ex¬ 
plore the variations I have supplied an 
overview of, but I would suggest in¬ 
stead treating the English as a serious 
opening in its own right and devoting 
a decent amount of time to the study of 
its various branches. 
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The English 
King’s Indian 



1 c4 2 £sc3 g6 3 g3 -&g7 4 -&g 2 0-0 

For King's Indian players things are 
pretty simple when facing the English 
Opening. There are almost no move 
order issues facing them, unlike Griin- 
feld players, so they can just execute 
the first 5-6 moves without paying any 
real attention to what White is doing, 
before deciding on what to do next. 

Naturally it is fully possible for Black 
to employ one of the mainstream Eng¬ 
lish systems, and many players do just 
that. Particularly popular is the reversed 
Closed Sicilian set-up with ...e5 and 
...£sc6, and also some modified versions 
of this with ...f5 being played before 
...4if6. However, a lot of theory has de¬ 
veloped around these systems and so I 
have opted to bring to your attention a 
couple of very interesting and compara¬ 
tively rare lines that create fresh and 
unusual problems for White. Further¬ 
more, these lines have been unjustly 
neglected by theory, mostly because 
they can only arise when Black begins 


with the standard King's Indian moves 
and not l...e5. 

After 4...0-0 White has three main 
set-ups to choose between and we will 
focus our attention on: 

A: 5 £tf3 
B: 5 e3 
C: 5 e4 
D:5d3 

A) 5 3 

In this important position, which 
can also arise via a 1 £sf3 <£sf6 2 c4 g6 3 
£)c3 jig7 4 g3 0-0 5 Jtg2 move order. 
Black has a number of options. How¬ 
ever, he must bear in mind possible 
transpositions to the Fianchetto King's 
Indian should White play d4. Some 
readers will be happy with 5...c5 here, 
but those who like to meet the Fi¬ 
anchetto King's Indian with either 
...£ibd7 and ...e5 or the Panno Variation 
should find our coverage especially 
helpful. 
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5...d6 6 0-0 



Here comes the only move order 
consideration of this chapter! If, as 
Black, you meet the Fianchetto King's 
Indian with an ...e5 system, you should 
play this move immediately, since after 

6...e5 7 d4 you can play 7...£>bd7 and 
transpose to your King's Indian lines. 
However, 6...e5 7 d4 is a problem for 
fans of the Panno and so they are ad¬ 
vised to begin with the flexible 6...a6, 
only meeting 7 d3 with 7...e5, thereby 
reaching Line A2, below. 

6...e5 7 d3 



White is set to advance on the 
queenside and at this point, as we have 


already noted, 7...<£)c6 is a pretty popu¬ 
lar option. However, a kind of race 
situation may result and one which has 
never appealed to me. Instead I prefer 
to counter quickly in the centre as 
Black. Thus it makes sense to omit 
...£)c6, especially as ...c6 and ...d5 is an 
important plan no matter which option 
Black now prefers: 

Al: 7...H6 
A2: 7...a6 

Line A2 is, of course, especially of 
interest to Panno players, but the two 
lines are actually quite similar in terms 
of Black's plans and ideas, as we will 
now see. 

Al) 7...h6!? 



This little move first came to 
prominence when Loek Van Wely em¬ 
ployed it in the early nineties. The 
Greek GM and leading theoretician 
Vassilios Kotronias has also contrib¬ 
uted greatly to its development in both 
his games and his writings (his excel¬ 
lent Beating the Flank Openings con- 
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tained some early coverage). 

The move 7...h6 is a very useful link 
in Black's strategy, as it prevents one 
very common and important positional 
idea: the exchange of the f6-knight by 
Jtg5. Such an exchange increases 
White's control over the central light 
squares and makes ...d5 harder to 
achieve. In addition, ...h6 prevents <£sg5 
and so secures a safe post for our light- 
squared bishop on e6, from where it 
will support ...d5. As we will see in 
Line A2, allowing J.g5 is not the end of 
the world, but I think that given the 
chance Black does well to prevent it 
altogether. 

8 flbl 

There doesn't seem to be any other 
sensible plan for White: for example, 8 
^.d2 Be8 9 e4 c6 10 b4 Ae6 is very simi¬ 
lar to Line D, and here Black can sim¬ 
ply play for ...£sbd7 and ...d5. 



8...a5 

I advise the reader to always in¬ 
clude this move. It doesn't gain any 
time, as White will force through b4 
with the help of a3 anyway, but the 
resulting disappearance of the a-pawns 


will allow the a8-rook some activity 
down the open a-file. Against slower 
strategies by Black, such as a kingside 
attack, the opening of the a-file may 
turn out in White's favour as he can 
quickly occupy it. However, with the 
fight taking place in the centre. White 
will not have time to gain control of the 
a-file and make use of it, so we should 
insert 8...a5. 

9 aB He8! 



This move is very important and 
must be played now rather than later! 
There are many reasons behind it, as 
we shall see, but the most significant is 
that Black is toying with the idea of 
playing ...e4, opening up the position. 
White is prompted to react to this idea, 
but all his options involve some kind of 
concession. 

10 £sd2 

This typical move prevents ...e4 and 
opens up the long diagonal for the g2- 
bishop, but it brings the knight to a 
passive position and releases any pres¬ 
sure against the e5-pawn. Thus White 
might prefer: 

a) 10 b4 axb4 11 axb4 e4! allows 
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Black to reveal the main point behind 
his 9th move. Suddenly the black 
pieces spring to life and White is dis¬ 
tracted from his standard queenside 
play. 



Now we have: 

al) 12 £iel Jtf5 13 <5k2 exd3 14 exd3 
#c8 was a cautious approach by White 
in V.Kramnik-V.Topalov, Vienna 1996, 
but Black clearly has no problems here. 
After the further 15 <£>e3 jte6 16 Jtb2 
<£)c6 17 £scd5 Topalov could have sim¬ 
ply played 17...£ie5 with full equality; 
Black will kick the d5-knight away 
with ...c6 and then play ...£ig4, trying 
to win some squares on the kingside. 

a2) 12 £id4 is more active, but the 
knight can prove vulnerable on d4: 
12...exd3 13 exd3 (13 #xd3 £)bd7 
leaves the queen exposed to both ...4ie5 
and a future ...jtf5, so Black has the 
initiative) 13...4ig4!? (hitting the loose 
knight) 14 4ice2 (perhaps more pru¬ 
dent is 14 £sde2 4ic6 15 h3 <£>f6 with 
equal chances) 14...c5! 15 bxc5 (or 15 
£)c2 Ba2 with the initiative thanks to 
the open a-file!) 15...dxc5 16 4ib3 Ea2 
and Black is clearly the one who is dic¬ 


tating proceedings. 

a3) The main move is 12 dxe4 £)xe4 
13 4^xe4 Bxe4, but this position is very 
comfortable for Black: his pieces will be 
actively deployed (..Jtf5, ...Wf6 and 
...£}c6) and they will all work at full 
capacity. 



Play might proceed: 
a31) After 14 £id2 Be8 15 ±b2 ±xb2 
16 Bxb2 it seems that White has re¬ 
pulsed Black's activity. Indeed, Black's 
pieces are all on his first rank, but his 
rooks are still active there and his other 
pieces will come out with tempo: 
16...#f6! 17 Bb3 (White should perhaps 
prefer 17 Bbl, after which 17...jLf5! 18 
e4 Jle6 19 e5 #xe5 20 JLxb7 Ba2 is fine 
for Black, but at least White can breathe 
more easily for the moment) 17..JLf5! 
18 J.xb7 Ba2 and Black has the upper 
hand, despite the temporary loss of a 
pawn. His pieces are so active that 
White cannot untangle his army with¬ 
out returning material, and the imme¬ 
diate threat is 19...itc2. 

a32) 14 J.b2 ±xb2 15 Bxb2 (15 £id2 
Be8 16 Bxb2 Wf6 transposes to varia¬ 
tion 'a31') 15 ...#16! (Black gives White 
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no respite as he activates his queen) 16 
®cl Be8 (removing the rook from un¬ 
welcome discovered attacks) 17 c5 dxc5 
18 bxc5 (18 Bc2? cxb4 19 Bxc7 4ia6 was 
seen in M.Domieden-B.Dimitrijevski, 
German League 2000, and after 20 Bc4 
J.e6 White is much worse) 18...4k:6 19 
Bdl Sa5! leaves Black better: the c5- 
pawn is very weak and White's pieces 
ineffective. 

b) White can mechanically prevent 
...e4 by means of 10 e4 which signifies a 
distinct change in the strategies of both 
sides. 



By blocking his light-squared 
bishop. White essentially abandons his 
main plan of a queenside advance and 
is more likely to play in the centre. A 
comparison with the regular Botvinnik 
set-up (Line C) reveals that the f3- 
knight is misplaced and that the moves 
a3 and Bbl might not be too useful, but 
at the same time ...h6 and ...Be8 are not 
exactly useful moves for Black either. 
Here Black should counterattack on the 
queenside by preparing ...b5 with 
... < 5ia6-c7 after 10...c6: 

bl) 11 d4 switches play back into 


King's Indian waters, but now Black's 
previous moves are again made to look 
useful. Following ll...exd4 12 l £sxd4 
£sa6 13 fade! 4ic5 14 Wc2 
(S.Temirbaev-M.Saltaev, Singapore 
1995), Black can play U..Me7\ 15 f3 
J.e6 16 b3 d5 with a powerful initia¬ 
tive. 

b2) 11 Bel £sa6! 12 b4 axb4 13 axb4 
4ic7 sees Black ready to play ...b5. 
White can prevent this by 14 b5 (14 
±b2 Jce6 15 ®c2 We7 is fine for Black 
as well), but after the further 14... I £)e6 
15 bxc6 bxc6 16 h3 £id7 17 J_e3 <5Mc5 
18 #d2 Ba3 Black had the upper hand 
in C.Valiente-V.Kotronias, Istanbul 
Olympiad 2000. 

b3) 11 h3 <5^a6! with a final divide: 



b31) 12 M2 ild7 (with White re¬ 
fraining from a possible d4 advance. 
Black pursues his strategy of ...b5) 13 
£iel £ic7 14 £>c2 b5 15 cxb5 £>xb5! 
(Black naturally wants to get rid of his 
less active knight) 16 <£sxb5 cxb5 17 4ie3 
occurred in N.Andrianov-V.Kotronias, 
Karditsa 1994, and now Black seized 
the initiative with 17...h5! 18 h4 Wb6, 
after which he enjoyed the greater ac- 
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tivity in this rather symmetrical posi¬ 
tion. 

b32) 12 Bel 4ld7! is very accurate 
play by Black: with White getting 
ready for d4. Black does not yet re¬ 
move the knight from a6 and gets 
ready to occupy e5 and c5 with his 
knights in the event of d4. Following 13 
b4 axb4 14 axb4 Osc 7 (now that the c5- 
square will be unavailable. Black gets 
on with his own play) 15 JLe3 (15 d4?! 
exd4 16 l Slxd4 4le5 leaves White facing 
some uncomfortable problems) 

15...&e6 16 Wd2 <&h7 17 ial flxal 18 
Exal f5 Black has good counterplay 
and will soon threaten ...f4. 

We now return to 10 *hd2: 



10...C6 

Black wastes no time in preparing 
...d5. 

11 b4 

White's last attempt to halt ...d5 is 
11 ®de4 <£sxe4 12 dxe4 and it succeeds, 
but only at the cost of practically para¬ 
lysing all his minor pieces. Indeed, it 
will be very difficult for White to attack 
the d6-pawn down the half-open file, 
but Black can easily create play: 


12.. .£>a6 13 b4 axb4 14 axb4 'Sic7 15 
#d3 Sle6 (Black plans to bring his 
knight to d4, and White does not want 
to severely limit his dark-squared 
bishop by playing e3) 16 Edl #f6! 17 
J.e3 (and certainly not 17 Wxd6?? Ed8) 

17.. . 1 51.4 left Black with an edge in 
J.Cobb-V.Kotronias, European Team 
Championship, Leon 2001. 

11.. .axb4 12 axb4 d5 



Black has carried out his plan and 
now controls the centre. His only con¬ 
cern is over completing his develop¬ 
ment, but his strong centre and the 
passive nature of White's set-up imply 
that this will not prove difficult. In¬ 
deed, several practical examples have 
shown that Black's chances are at least 
equal here. 

13 itb2 

Alternatively: 

a) 13 Wfc2 Jte6 14 Bdl (the position- 
ally committal 14 e4?! was played in 
O.Renet-L.Van Wely, Brussels Zonal 
1993; after 14...d4 15 &dl Van Wely 
seized some queenside space with 

15...b5!, emphasising the passivity of 
White's minor pieces, and after Renet's 
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16 f4 he could have simply played 

16...exf4 17 gxf4 £sg4 with a promising 
initiative) 14...£lbd7 15 <$ia4 (15 c5 re¬ 
leases all the pressure on Black's centre 
and allows him to concentrate on a 
kingside attack: 15...h5! 16 Jtb2 h4 17 
Hal was seen in P.Pegorari-D.Isonzo, 
Cutro 2002, and after \7..Me7 Black 
would almost have been playing with¬ 
out an opponent!) 15...jLg4!? 16 f3 JLe6 

17 e4 J„f8 gave Black good play in 
L.Thiede-S.Lorenz, German League 
2001; Black intends ...b5 and White's 
pieces are not too effectively placed. 

b) 13 b5 is direct, but with the g2- 
bishop blunted and White's pieces un¬ 
able to create any real pressure, this 
only turns out to favour Black: 13.. Jte6 
14 bxc6 bxc6 15 ®c2 4ibd7 (Black's next 
step will logically be to gain more cen¬ 
tral space with ...d4, before occupying 
the c5-square and aiming for a central 
pawn advance) 16 £sb3 (16 Jtb2 d4 17 
5lce4 4ixe4 18 JLxe4 Wc7 followed by 
...f5 is very good for Black) 16..Mc7 



17 c5 (J.Gemaert-L.Van Wely, 
Vlissingen 1997) 17...d4 18 5le4 4ixe4 
19 JLxe4 Heb8 and Black is better. 


13...i,e6 



14 Sal 

Black doesn't now have to surren¬ 
der control of the a-f ile. 

14.. .£sa6 15 b5 £)c5 16 £>a4 

We've followed the game 
R.Vaganian-L.Van Wely, New York 
1994. White's strategy of exchanging 
pieces is not too ambitious, but is very 
reasonable taking into account that 
Black has a spatial advantage. It is a 
tribute to our system that such a great 
player as Vaganian realized the dan¬ 
gers and opted for simplification. 

16.. .£ixa4 17 Sxa4 cxb5 18 2xa8 ©xa8 
19 cxb5 Wa5 
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After a logical sequence the position 
is perfectly fine for Black: he has more 
space in the centre and his pieces are 
clearly more active than White's. 
Moreover, the b5-pawn will prove 
weak in the near future. Thus White 
must force further exchanges. 

20 JLxe5 ilg4! 21 #al! 

Best, whereas 21 d4 ®xb5 might 
well be promising for Black, as his b- 
pawn can turn into a valuable asset, 
and 21 f4 is risky in view of 21...'Sid7!? 
(the simple 21...Wxb5 is also fine) 22 
JLxd5 (22 J„xg7? loses spectacularly to 

22.. .Bxe2! 23 tal Wxd2 24 icxd5 We3+ 
25 ‘i’hl JLe6! and ...Ba2 with unstoppa¬ 
ble threats; also bad for White is 22 h3 
<Slxe5 23 fxe5 J:e6 24 Slf3 Wxb5) 

22.. .#xb5 when Black will regain his 
pawn, leaving White's position some¬ 
what exposed. 

21.. .#xal 22 iLxal 



Now Black can try the more com¬ 
bative 22...Hxe2 with complex play if 
he wishes to avoid the drawish end¬ 
game which results from 22...Jlxe2 23 
lei !,xd3 24 !xe8+ Slxe8 25 ±xg7 
&xg7 26 ±xd5 Sld6 (or 26...i.xb5 27 


^xb7 again with a drawn endgame) 27 
b6 i.a6 28 £>b3 <Slc8 29 Slc5 Slxb6 30 
Jtxb7. 

A2) 7...a61? 



As explained earlier, we would 
reach this position only by the move 
order 6...a6 7 d3 e5. Instead if 6...e5 7 d3 
is played, then I think that 7...h6 (Line 
Al) makes more sense. 

This system with ...a6 has been 
championed by the Latvian grandmas¬ 
ter Zigurds Lanka, who has served as a 
source of inspiration to many famous 
players, including Alexei Shirov and 
Viorel Bologan, as well as to a whole 
bunch of young talents. Black's strat¬ 
egy here is almost the same as in Line 
Al: to aim for ...c6 and ...d5. The only 
difference is that he will not play ...a5 
here, as that would represent a clear 
loss of tempo. Instead he is ready to 
meet b5 with ...axb5, thereby achieving 
the same effect as ...a5 does, so the 
move 7...a6 is actually quite useful and 
does not constitute a real concession. 

8 flbl 

Compared with Line Al, White 
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does have 8 JLg5, but this is not the end 
of the world: the ...d5 break cannot be 
prevented in any case and White is 
conceding the bishop-pair with loss of 
time. In addition, the e5-pawn will find 
itself protected and so there is no ur¬ 
gent need for ....Se8. Indeed, following 

8.. .h6! 9 i.xf6 Wxf6 10 Sbl Wd8 (all 
very logical so far; Black's next moves 
will be ...c6 and ...d5) 11 b4 (11 £M2 c6 
12 a4?! was played in P.Schmenkel- 
K.Kachiani Gersinska, Willingen 2001, 
and was well met by 12...a5! 13 b4 axb4 
14 Ixb4 Wa5 15 Sb3 £sa6 16 Wc2 f5 17 
flfbl 4ic5 with the advantage) 11...c6 12 
a4 d5 Black stands fine; he can develop 
with ...JLe6, ..Md6 (the absence of the 
knight from f6 means that the d5-pawn 
requires extra protection) and ...<£sd7, 
while ...d4 is also always an option. 

8.. .h6 9b4^h5!? 



Black looks for kingside play and 
intends a standard pawn push with 
...f5-f4 and ...g5-g4. This scenario often 
occurs in the 7...<£ic6 main lines, but 
here Black is better placed to execute 
this attacking plan as his queen's 
knight will not get hit by b4-b5. Instead 


it may come out to d7 and overall Black 
is faster here. Naturally, this plan is 
also possible in Line Al, but do note 
that if Black wants to play this way, it 
is best to avoid opening the a-file for as 
long as possible, so as not to provide 
White with easy play. 

I have given main-line status to the 
aggressive text move, but Black can 
also follow a more standard central 
theme beginning with 9...ile6: 

a) 10 £sd2 (this is not strictly neces¬ 
sary yet, but maintaining the pressure 
on e5 does not disturb Black at all, as 
he will simply protect the pawn with 
,..^bd7 or ..Mc7 before pushing ...d5) 

10.. .c6 11 a4 d5 12 b5 axb5 13 axb5 
4ibd7 14 bxc6 bxc6 15 cxd5 cxd5 16 e4 
ftc5 was fine for Black in A.Simonovic- 
V.Bologan, Ulcinj 1997. 

b) 10 a4 £sbd7 11 Wb 3 (11 ^d2 c6 12 
Jta3 Wc7 13 Wb3 b5 will transpose) 

11.. .C6 12 4id2 #c7 13 i.a3 b5!? is yet 
another interesting possibility; Black 
blocks White's queenside play and af¬ 
ter 14 Hfcl «T>6 15 e3 Iac8 16 Wdl d5 
17 cxd5 cxd5 he was obviously better in 

K. Raisanen-I.Caspi, Sibenik 2007. 

10 e3!? 

White senses the danger and 
switches to central play. Instead 10 
Wb3 ±e6 11 a4 £)d7 12 $3d2 2b8 13 
Jta3 f5 is a plausible alternative which 
sees both sides pursuing their plans. 
However, it slowly becomes clear that 
Black's is the more dangerous one, as 
was shown by the 14 #c2 £shf6 15 a5 of 

L. Cyborowski-P.Blehm, Poraj 1997, and 
now simply 15...f4 would have given 
Black the better chances. 
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10.. .1,e6 

Black retains some flexibility, wait¬ 
ing to see how White will proceed. 
Note that the immediate 10...f5?! is in¬ 
accurate in view of 11 d4!. 

11 i.b2 

Instead 11 a4 £ki7 12 £>d2 fib8 13 
Wb3 clarifies White's intentions, allow¬ 
ing Black to continue with 13...f5 and 
thereby obtain a standard initiative. 

11.. .<£id7 12 We2 c6 

Black makes good use of the flexible 
nature of his set-up to decide on a cen¬ 
tral strategy after all. 

13 a4 d5 14 £sd 2 5 hf6 



Black is certainly not worse here. 
After the 15 b5 (no good is 15 e4 dxc4 
16 dxc4 a5 17 b5 Se8 when White has 
abandoned some crucial dark squares; 
...jtf8 is imminent and Black has the 
upper hand) 15...axb5 16 axb5 of 
J.Benjamin-V.Bologan, Moscow Olym¬ 
piad 1994, Black could have played 

16...£ic5 17 Sal Hxal 18 Sxal ±f5 with 
a fine position. 

B) 5 e3 

White adopts quite a standard set¬ 


up. He will develop his king's knight 
to e2 and then choose between d4 and 
d3. This is definitely solid and sound, 
but is not terribly ambitious. Already 
Black can play as he pleases, and in the 
spirit of this chapter we will examine a 
line in which Black plays ...e5, but re¬ 
frains from the natural move ...££>c6 in 
favour of preparing play in the centre. 

5 .. .d 6 6 <Slge 2 e5 7 0-0 

Instead 7 d4 c6 8 0-0 will transpose 
to our main line, whereas here the 
harmless 8 dxe5 dxe5 9 0-0 4^a6 leaves 
White's dark-squared bishop without 
any good prospects. After 10 b3 ®e7 
Black begins to eye the d3-square and 
already his position makes the more 
harmonious impression. 

7.. .c6 



Once again Black plays for ...d5 and 
this time it's much easier: the lack of 
pressure on e5 means that there's no 
need for prophylactic measures like 
...h6. 

8d4 

Clearly the most consistent move in 
the struggle for the centre. White can 
play the more restrained 8 d3, but this 
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allows Black to proceed unhindered: 

8.. .Ae6 9 b4 (9 Bbl d5 10 cxd5 ^xd5 11 
b4 comes to the same thing) 9...d5! 10 
cxd5 <£sxd5!? (an interesting decision: 
Black switches to a kind of Open Sicil¬ 
ian, but one in which the d3-pawn may 
soon feel the heat; 10...cxd5 is the natu¬ 
ral recapture and is also fine for Black, 
because after the critical 11 d4 ^bd7! 
12 dxe5 G)xe5 he has very active piece 
play as compensation for his isolated 
pawn) 11 Ibl We7 12 a3 (here 12 £)xd5 
cxd5 13 d4 e4! is good for Black, as 
there will be no real pressure against 
d5 and meanwhile the g2-bishop has 
been completely blunted) 12...Hd8 
(Black is slowly centralizing his pieces 
and preparing play against d3) 13 Wc2 
£sa6 14 ±b2 Id7 15 Ibdl <£b6 16 £icl 
2c8 occurred in V.Malakhatko- 
V.Nevednichy, Creon 2004, when 
Black's position was clearly the more 
harmonious. 

8.. .#e7 



Black introduces an ambitious plan. 
He wants to play ...e4, gaining some 
space and preparing a kingside attack. 
Moreover, he will strengthen his e4- 


pawn with ...Ie8 and ...J.f5, before be¬ 
ginning the typical attacking manoeu¬ 
vre ...h5 and ...£kl7-f8-h7-g5. 

9b3 

White's usual plan: he tries to har¬ 
ass Black on the a3-f8 diagonal. Instead 
slower play leaves Black with a very 
pleasant advantage, as it did in 
F.Bruno-V.Nevednichy, San Marino 
2006: 9 Wc2 le8 10 dxe5 dxe5 11 e4 
(White has prevented the attack, but at 
the cost of weakening d4, while his 
pieces are not optimally placed for this 
structure; a striking example being the 
knight on e2) 11...4ia6 12 Idl Jte6 13 
b3 £}b4 14 Wbl Sed8 (Black's pieces are 
already creating problems) 15 a3 tha6 
16 Ixd8+ Ixd8 and White's position 
was difficult to handle in view of his 
badly coordinated pieces and weak¬ 
nesses. 

9...e4! 10 iLa3 

Alternatively, 10 Wc2 Jtf5 and then: 

a) 11 b4 <£bd7 12 a4 Ife8 (12...a5!? is 
another possibility; White's pawn ad¬ 
vance then loses its momentum and it 
won't be easy to attack the b7-pawn) 13 
a5 a6! (the standard method of halting 
White's a-pawn march) 14 b5 h5 15 
bxc6 bxc6 16 l £sa4 (R.Strohhaeker- 
H.Adler, Eppingen 2004) 16...h4 sees 
Black's initiative developing unhin¬ 
dered, whereas White is not making 
any real progress on the queenside. 

b) 11 a4 £>a6!? 12 ila3 <&c7 (Black 
brings the knight to e6 and then g5 via 
a different and equally viable route) 13 
h3 (the 13 g4?! of O.Vovk-W.Muhren, 
Hallsberg 2003, is a standard idea for 
White in this set-up, but with his king 
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already committed to the kingside it is 
a risky venture: 13...jtxg4! 14 4ig3 4ie6 
15 4lcxe4 4ixe4 leaves White under 
pressure after both 16 *5_ixe4 Af5 and 16 
Wxe4 f5) 13...h5 and Black again has the 
upper hand. 



Black's play is natural and easy. As 
always in such positions, the onus is on 
White to prove that he can create suffi¬ 
cient counterplay to distract Black from 
his kingside venture. 

11 h3 

White threatens g4, to which Black 
must react. Let's also see some other 
examples of typical play: 

a) 11 flbl <£ibd7 12 #d2 h5 13 h4?! 
(very weakening) 13...£ig4! 14 JSbel 
4?Mf6 (the knights have now found 
even more active posts) 15 £if4 Ead8 16 
f3 (White often resorts to this move in 
order to stem the tide, but it almost 
never works; Black will gain excellent 
control over the e4-square, which se¬ 
cures him a positional advantage, and 
here White has also weakened his 
kingside) 16...exf3 17 Jlxf3 <5ie4 18 
4ixe4 Jtxe4 19 Jixe4 #xe4 and Black's 


superiority was unquestionable in 
J. Gregor-V.Balint, Slovakian Team 
Championship 2000. 

b) 11 #d2 He8 12 Hael (White is 
clearly gearing up for f3) 12...h5 13 4kl 
Ah6! (making the f3 break very diffi¬ 
cult to achieve in view of the pressure 
against e3) 14 >?idl ®bd7 15 Wb4 
(White has managed to create a threat, 
but his play to this point has been very 
unnatural) 15...a5! 16 ®xd6 (16 'B f xb7 
Eec8 threatens to trap the audacious 
white queen; White is already in trou¬ 
ble) 16...Wd8 17 ±b2 (D.Berg-O.Meyer, 
Ruhrgebiet 2004) 17...h4! (Black pro¬ 
ceeds without delay) 18 ®a3 h3 19 Ahl 
Af8 20 c5 b6 and at the end of some 
forcing play. White loses his extra 
pawn and will be left with a truly mis¬ 
erable position. 



Il...h5! 12 Wd2 4lbd7 13 Sabi Sfe8 14 
£ia4 b6 15 Sfdl 

White has amassed his pieces in the 
centre, but it is not clear what he is try¬ 
ing to do. On the other hand. Black has 
everything under control, having se¬ 
cured himself against any possible 
breakthroughs by White. It is now time 
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to switch to the attack. 

15...£>h7! 



The knight's destination is clear: the 
f3-square! 

16 <4>h2 £sg5 17 £>f4 £>f3+ 18 i.xf3 exf3 

This left Black much better in 
H.Catozzi-T.Petrosian, Munich Olym¬ 
piad 1958. 

C) 5 e4 



With this move White adopts the 
Botvinnik System. As its name reveals, 
it was introduced into master practice 
by the legendary former World Cham¬ 
pion Mikhail Botvinnik, although one 
cannot ignore the fact that the great 


chess thinker Aron Nimzowitsch had 
employed a similar set-up in his own 
games. White increases his influence in 
the centre, particularly over the d5- 
square, and fights for a spatial advan¬ 
tage. His next moves will be £ige2, 0-0, 
d3 and probably jte3, followed by ad¬ 
vancing with either f4 or d4. This set¬ 
up is positionally well-founded and 
cannot possibly be taken by storm. 

The Botvinnik System was the cor¬ 
nerstone of Tony Kosten's recom¬ 
mended repertoire in his popular work 
The Dynamic English. He recommended 
it against any possible set-up involving 
...e5, but not those involving ...c5 and 
so here he had to advocate a different 
set-up (see Line D). However, we will 
stick to our guns in any case and play 
...e5 followed by ...c6, while always 
keeping in mind the fact that White 
may sooner or later play d4, thereby 
taking play into a King's Indian posi¬ 
tion. 

5...d6 6 <£)ge2 e5 



7 0-0 

This natural move is not the only 
option: 
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a) White can try to play f4 very 
quickly by foregoing castling, but this 
is not advisable: 7 d3 Ae6 8 f4 c6 9 iLe3 
(9 0-0 transposes back to our main line) 
9...£>g4! 10 itgl exf4 11 <Sfxf4 <£>e5 and 
Black has some initiative with ...f5 im¬ 
minent, while the white king is tempo¬ 
rarily caught in the centre. 

b) One has to pay attention to the 
immediate 7 d4, as it hopes to trans¬ 
pose to a variation of the King's Indian. 
However, there is an important detail 
here in Black's favour: he has played 
...e5 without committing his queen's 
knight to d7, which is something he 
cannot achieve via a regular King's 
Indian move order. The consequence is 
that he now has available the dynamic 
counter 7...exd4 8 l £sxd4 ^c6!. 



This threatens 9...4fxe4 and it is dif¬ 
ficult for White to cover all his vulner¬ 
able points (d4, e4 and also c4), espe¬ 
cially since the tidying move 9 Jte3 is 
well met by 9... I $}g4: 

bl) 9 £>c2 JLe6 10 b3 <2W 11 ±d2 
4fc5 12 0-0 a5 saw Black achieving an 
active position and after 13 flbl Wd7 14 
£>d5 f5 15 exf5 Axf5 16 Ae3 flae8 he 


had the initiative in H.Huguet- 
L.Chemes, Buenos Aires 1951. 

b2) 9 4fxc6 bxc6 10 0-0 (10 e5?! runs 
into 10...Se8!) 10...£sg4 also creates dif¬ 
ficulties for White: for example, 11 ®c2 
£>e5 12 £>e2 i.a6 13 c5 ±d3 14 Wd2 
dxc5! 15 fldl c4 16 f4 £ig4 and Black 
was much better in U.Rapp-T.Heinl, 
Wiirttemberg 1999. 

b3) It seems that White's best option 
is to ignore the threat altogether: 9 0-0 
4fxe4! 



10 £ixc6! (Black is better after 10 
4bce4 JLxd4) 10...4ixc3 11 ^xd8 (11 
bxc3 bxc6 12 JLxc6 iLh3 can hardly be 
pleasant for White) ll.-.^xdl 12 <£>xb7 
(again the best, whereas 12 jtxb7? 
$Lxb7 13 <Sfxb7 4^xb2 is much better for 
Black, and 12 £>xf7 £>xb2 13 4^h6+ &h8 

14 Jtd5? 4id3 was disastrous for White 
in M.Snorek-M.Pacher, Brno 2005) 
12...±xb7 13 Axb 1 7 flab8 14 flxdl 2xb7 

15 flbl He8 and with careful play 
White has managed not to lose mate¬ 
rial. Indeed, it is likely that he will suc¬ 
ceed in unravelling and may then 
make a draw, although Black's pieces 
still exert some pressure. 
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We now return to the position after 
7 0-0, which is actually covered by Kos- 
ten, albeit via a different move order. 
He recommends the plan of playing d3, 
h3, Jte3 and then f4, which keeps Black 
quite passive and secures White a 
slight edge. However, as we shall see, 
there is a way for Black to prevent the 
smooth deployment of this set-up. 



Our plan will revolve around play¬ 
ing ...f5 after due preparation. In view 
of this, we will play ...c6 to keep the g2- 
bishop's diagonal blocked should ex¬ 
changes clear the centre. Moreover, 
...c6 denies the d5-square to White's 
knights. The queen will go to d7, intro¬ 
ducing the possible idea of ..Jth3, 
while the queen's knight can come out 
to a6. White's problem is that he would 
like to prepare JLe3 with h3 (prevent¬ 
ing ...<£>g4), but this runs into the bat¬ 
tery of Black's queen and light-squared 
bishop. Last but by no means least. 
Black has a very specific plan against 
White's f4 which is why we must set 
up such a light-squared-piece battery 
as quickly as possible. 

7..~&e6! 


This move has the added benefit 
that by practically forcing White to 
play 8 d3, there won't be any transposi¬ 
tions to King's Indian lines. 

8d3c6 



9h3 

White's most common move, pre¬ 
paring JLe3 and forestalling Black's 
idea of ...Wd7 and ...JLh3. However, 
this does provide a target for counter¬ 
play and so White may prefer: 

a) 9 f4 is too hurried and after 
9...'i r d7 White faces the tricky task of 
what to do next. In J.Pelto-S.Laato, 
Finland 1978, he tried the ambitious 10 
f5?!, but after 10...gxf5 11 iig5 £se8 12 
exf5 JLxf5 13 #d2 Jce6 14 b3 f5 15 d4 
thf6 White had no compensation for 
the pawn. 

b) 9 b3 prepares d4, but Black is not 
bothered: 9...Ee8 10 d4 £ia6! (an ex¬ 
change on d4 would leave the e6- 
bishop misplaced, but Black can wait a 
little) 11 Jtb2 (note that 11 d5 cxd5 12 
cxd5 Jtd7 intends some combination of 
...Wb6(a5), ...R(either)c8 and ...b5-b4; 
White's pieces are not well placed for 
this structure and, indeed, Black has an 
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undisputed initiative here) ll...exd4 
(now is the time to take, as Black has 
no further useful moves at his disposal: 
for example, 11. .Md7 12 d5 jLh3 13 f3 
Axg2 14 &xg2 is very slightly better for 
White) 12 <2lxd4 Jtd7 and we have a 
typical Fianchetto King's Indian posi¬ 
tion, but not a particularly good ver¬ 
sion for White. Black can either create 
threats on the dark squares with ...#b6 
and ...<2lg4, or put more pressure on the 
e4-pawn with ...<2lc5. There is no sense 
in delving deeper into this fairly stan¬ 
dard position; I will just say that it is 
very unlikely that White will actually 
play this way (he could have played 5 
d4 and thereby obtained a King's In¬ 
dian anyway), and that the black posi¬ 
tion is fully sound. 

c) 9 JLg5 just loses time, as the 
bishop cannot settle on e3 anyway: 

9.. .h6 10 JLe3 £>g4! 11 JLd2 f5 12 h3 £>f6 
13 exf5 J,xf5 and Black has the initia¬ 
tive; he can play ...d5 if he wishes, or 
simply continue mobilizing with the 
tempo-gaining ..Md7 and ...<2la6-c5. 

9.. .«d7! 



This must be played immediately. 


leaving White with a dilemma over 
how best to meet the threat. 

10<£>h2 

In a very similar position, but with 
White having played f4 already, Kos- 
ten suggests 10 g4, but here this fails to 

10.. .h5! 11 g5 <2le8 12 h4 f6! when Black 
opens the kingside to his advantage. 
This little move order detail is critical 
for our chosen set-up, because if White 
could play f4 and g4, then f5 would 
follow, greatly restricting our pieces. 
That's why we must quickly develop 
with ...M,e6 and ..Md7. 

The situation on the kingside after 
the text move helps us in more ways 
than one. Black now has the clear plan 
of creating play there by means of ...h5- 
h4 and ...<2lh5, trying to weaken White's 
dark squares. This plan is even more 
effective if White has already played f4, 
so we can spend a couple of moves de¬ 
veloping and waiting. However, should 
White play more slowly. Black has ac¬ 
tive plans of his own: he can prepare 
either ...d5 or ...b5, usually with the help 
of the manoeuvre ...<2la6-c7. 

10.. .<2la6 11 f4 

Perhaps White should refrain from 
f4 for a while and seek to complete his 
development with 11 Jte3. After 

11.. .£\c7 (logical and now Black is 
ready for 12...d5, whereas ll...d5?! is 
no good because of 12 exd5 cxd5 13 d4 
e4 14 cxd5 ^xd5 15 <21x64) 12 f4 (fairly 
essential; any other move would be 
met by 12...d5 with good play) 12...h5 
13 c5!? (White tries to take advantage 
of the fact that the black knight does 
not control c5 anymore) 13...exf4 14 
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<£)xf4 dxc5 15 Jtxc5 Efd8 the position is 
approximately equal. Black has decent 
pressure against White's centre, and I 
would prefer to play Black here, but 
White has his chances as well. 

Il...h5! 



This must be our immediate re¬ 
sponse to f4 here, as otherwise White 
will play 12 g4 and then meet 12...h5 
with 13 f5!. 

12 ±e3 

White may delay this, but doing so 
doesn't help much: for example, 12 b3 
h4! 13 g4 exf4 14 Jk,xf4 b5 and Black 
again has the initiative. 



12...H4! 


The best moment to make this ad¬ 
vance is when White's dark-squared 
bishop has arrived on e3, so that a fu¬ 
ture ... < Slxg4+ will fork the bishop (see 
the next note). 

13 gxh4 

13 g4?! would be desirable but is 
unplayable in view of 13...JLxg4! 14 
hxg4? < 5lxg4+. 

13...£)h5 

Black has an obvious initiative on 
the kingside. He will attack h4 with 
..Me7 or ...JLf6 and also has a clear tar¬ 
get on h3. White's king is pretty ex¬ 
posed and overall I would say that his 
position is somewhat precarious. 

D) 5 d3 d6 6 i_g5 

Finally, we reach Kosten's recommen¬ 
dation. Instead 6 4^3 and 6 e4 trans¬ 
pose to Lines A and C respectively. 



I must admit that I don't find the 
text move particularly impressive. In¬ 
deed, I think that Kosten was just try¬ 
ing to find a useful move to play, while 
waiting for Black to commit to either 
...c5 or ...e5. In response, before any¬ 
thing, we should force the bishop back: 
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6.. .H6! 7 Ad 2 

The only reasonable square. Instead 
7 J.xf6 Axf6 leaves our dark-squared 
bishop unopposed, and this prompts 
us to play for ...c5: 8 Wd2 Ag7 9 h4!? 
(White tries to justify his opening play) 

9.. .h5! 10 £>f3 c5! 11 ftg5 £>c6 12 0-0 
Ad7 13 e3 a6 and Black is fine. He pre¬ 
pares queenside play with ...b5, which 
fits in with the concept of utilising the 
unopposed dark-squared bishop, and I 
don't see what White can try. 

7.. .e5 



What is White to do now? We have 
been gifted the useful ...h6 move for 
free, while the bishop is not well 
placed on d2. Thus a plan with 
makes no sense whatsoever, while an 
e3 and £sge2 set-up is also not really 
good; in both cases we have a quite 
favourable version of the lines exam¬ 
ined above. So White's only real option 
is to go in for a Botvinnik set-up, in 
which ...h6 does not really affect the 
play, but the mere fact that a tempo has 
been spent on the useless Ad2 encour¬ 
ages us to consider an early ...d5 or 
...b5 break. 


8e4 

One example of Black quickly seiz¬ 
ing the initiative can be seen after 8 b4 
c6 9 e4 Ae6 10 <5lge2. Now 10...d5! 
catches White's army still sleeping and 
after 11 exd5 cxd5 12 0-0 4lc6 13 b5 
14 c5 ®d7 Black has safe control of the 
centre and stands better. 

8.. .C6 9 <Slge2 

Instead 9 b4 Ae6 10 £)ge2 d5! trans¬ 
poses to our last comment. 

9.. .Ae6 10 0-0 Wd7 



Black continues as in Line C, 
whereas 10...d5?! is not good when 
White has not played b4, because after 
11 exd5 cxd5 12 ^fb3 White has un¬ 
pleasant pressure against b7. 

11 b4 

11 f4 Qla6 12 &hl b5! again sees 
Black develop some initiative, and this 
time on the queenside. 

11.. .<5la6 12 Sbl <5k7 

Black prepares the typical ...b5 
break, although in fact it is also possi¬ 
ble to play it straight away: 12...b5!? 13 
cxb5 (13 #b3 Hab8 is fine for Black) 

13.. .cxb5 14 <£)d5 (14 d4 Ac4 applies 
some unpleasant pressure) 14...‘$lxd5 
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15 exd5 Ag4 with a complicated posi¬ 
tion which is fully acceptable for Black. 

After the text. White may try to stop 
Black's plan: 

13 b5 cxb5 14 £ixb5 4ia6 



Black now intends ...£)c5 and has a 
good position; he can prepare ...a6 and 
...b5 or opt for kingside play. 

Conclusion 

In this chapter we have seen some 
rarely played but quite sound ways of 


meeting the English for the King's In¬ 
dian player. In all our recommended 
lines Black aims for a central strategy 
and the advance ...d5 constantly figures 
in his plans. This strategy is of a very 
classical nature and therefore it can be 
considered quite reliable. 

In Line A, which is White's most 
popular set-up. Black can always 
achieve his aim and obtain good con¬ 
trol in the centre. Moreover, he also has 
alternative strategies and the flexibility 
of his set-up provides him with excel¬ 
lent chances to adapt to any situation. 
Admittedly in Line B White beats us to 
the central punch by playing d4 him¬ 
self, but even so his set-up is quite pas¬ 
sive and Black should feel fairly confi¬ 
dent. The Botvinnik System is more 
reliable for White, but with an accurate 
move order Black can cast doubt on 
White's natural plan of kingside ex¬ 
pansion, and again Black should be 
quite happy in Lines C and D! 
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id4 

1 c4 fo(6 2 £ic3 g6 
3 £)f3 d5 

4 cxd5 - 180 
4 #34+ - 181 

3 g3 Ag7 (3...d5 - 179) 4 Ag2 0-0 5 £)f3 (5 e3 - 193; 5 e4 - 196; 5 d3 - 
200) 5..A6 6 0-0 e5 7 d3 

7.. .h6 - 185 

7.. .a6-191 
l...£>f6 and now: 

A: 2 £>f:3 
B: 2 others 

A: 2 g6 



3 &g5 
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3 £>c3 d5 4 Af 4 Ag7 



5 !\d2 £ie 4 6 <£ixe4 dxe4 7 <&e5 £>d7 
8 JUi6 - 68 
8£sxd 7-69 
5 e3 0-0 6 Ae2 c5 



7 dxc5 - 73 
7 £>e5 - 77 

3 Af4 Ag7 4 e3 d6 5 h3 0-0 6 Ae2 c5 7 c3 (7 <^bd2 - 87; 7 0-0 - 89) 7...£e6 
8 0-0 - 91 


8 dxc5 - 93 
3 e3 Ag7 
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4 i.d3 (4 b3 - 224; 4 Ae2 c5 5 0-0 0-0 6 c4 - 126) 4...c5 5 <^bd2 0-0 6 c3 - 128 
3 b4 -122 
3 b3 - 223 
3g3i.g74i.g2 



4.. .0-0 5 0-0 d6 

6 £ic3 - 232 
6 £>bd2 - 236 
6 Sel - 238 
6 a4 -140 
6 b3 -145 

4.. .d5 5 0-0 c6 

6 £ibd2 - 254 
6 b3 - 258 
6 Af4 - 259 

3...i.g7 4^bd2 0-0 



5C3 

5 e4 - 97 

5.. .d6 6e4 

6 e3 -104 

6.. .C5 7 dxc5 
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7 d5 -109 

7 M3-111 

7.. .dxc5 

8 M2-114 
8M4-118 

B: 2 Ag5 

2 £ic3 £if6 3 Ag5 (3 e4 - 161) 3...£>bd7 
4f3 (4 Stf3- 59) 4...c6 
5 e4 - 49 
5#d2-55 

2 f3 -168 
2f4- 272 
2 g3 - 274 

2.. .C5 



3 Axf6 

3 e3 - 8 
3 dxc5 - 10 
3foc3-U 
3 d5 - 16 

3...gxf6 4 d5 #'b6 5 ®cl f5 

6 c4 - 28 
6g3-34 
6 e3 - 39 
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